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PREFACE. 



The aiibject of the following Memoir, is not 
a person of historical popularity, nor has he 
left to the world any important writings. Yet 
his short and melancholy story possesses a 
peculiar interest, derived as well from the ex- 
traordinary talents of the individual, as from 
the singular state of society and literature 
when he appeared in Scotland, and travelled 
in Italy. 

In writing this account, I have endeavour- 
ed, in the first place, to present an authen- 
tic narrative of his adventures, separating the 
fictitious additions of later biographers, from 
the details of contemporary authors; and, 
secondly, to form a true estimate of the evi- 
dence upon which this narrative rests, and of 
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the real character and talents of the remark- 
able person to whom it relates. 

The original poems of Crichton will be 
found reprinted in an Appendix, along with 
" The Testimonia" of the various authors, on 
whose evidence the account of his adventures 
is founded. An Engraving of Crichton is 
prefixed, fi-om an original painting in the 
possession of Colonel Crichton, of Gayfield 
Place, of which that gentleman most obli- 
gingly permitted me to procure a copy.* 

It is now considerably more than two years 
since this little work was finished, and al- 
though in the revisions it has undergone, a 
scrupulous attention has been exerted in re- 
gard to the accuracy of the facts stated, still. 



* There are two other original pictures of Crichton in 
this country. One in the possession of Thomas Grahame 
Stirling, Esq. of Airth, which the kindness of that gentle- 
man permitted me to examine. It bears^ both in the can- 
vass and pencilling, marks of great antiquity. The other, 
which is preserved in the collection of Theodore Morison, 
Esq. of Bognie, I have never seen. 
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I fear that errors mav have been couinntted« 
which will be of easy detecticm to the eve of eni- 
dition. One good efieet has resulted Irom the 
difficulties experienced in the investigation, 
since they have filled me with a deeper vene- 
ration for those enlightened scholars, wha in 
their illustrations of the early history and li- 
terature of Scotland, have laboured on higher 
ground — and whose genius has redeemed fn>m 
the reproach of fable and conjecture the re- 
moter annals of their country. 
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ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 



SECTION I. 



The name of the Admirable Crichton is 
very generally known ; and, if we wish to 
denote any person who is particularly re- 
markable for learning and accomplishments^ 
it is a name which we almost inevitably 
employ in our panegyric. Owing, however, 
to the remote period in which he lived, few 
^re acquainted with the romantic and sin* 
gular .adventures of his life, or have perused 
the contemporary accounts which have been 
given to us by those authors who witnessed 
the powers of his genius, and shared the ho- 
nour of his fiiendship. And it is perhaps 
not generally known, that some later Wri- 
ters have endeavoured to discredit the evi- 
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dence of these authors ; that the very ex- 
istence of this singular man has been ques* 
tioned ; and that various attempts have been 
made to undermine the foundation upon 
which his reputation has so long rested, and 
to convince the world, that the accumulated 
praise of more than two centuries has been 
thrown away. 

The life of Crichton appears, therefore, an 
object of interesting investigation. It is in- 
teresting, because it embraces a narrative 
which has all the attractions that can be lent 
to it by superior talents, by bold adventures, 
and by severe and early misfortune. It is 
interesting as a field of historical and biogra- 
phical argument ; and it is most of all inte- 
resting, as it will lead to the examination of 
the contemporary literature of the age in 
which he lived, embracing the most classic 
period in the history of Scotland, and the gol- 
den age of Leo the Tenth in Italy. 

In attempting to investigate the real his- 
tory, and to estimate the true character of 
Crichton, it may be proper to begin by col- 
iecting, into one continued narrative, the va- 
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rious and extraordinary circumstances in his 
life, which have been related by his different 
biographers ; and, having thus under our eye 
the historical materials, on the examination 
of which our opinion must be founded, we 
may proceed to examine the nature, and de- 
termine the import of that evidence, upon 
which the endowments of this remarkable 
man must either be regarded as fabulous, or 
admitted to be true. 

James Crichton, afterwards sumamed the 
Admirable Crichton, was bom in the year 
1561.* He was the eldest son of Robert 
Crichton of Eliock,f who filled the important 



* The evidence^ upon which this rests^ is to he found in the 
account of Crichton^ puhlished hy Imperialis in his Museum 
Historicum, (Appendix^ No. IX.) p. 243^ in which it is stated^ 
that the death of Crichton happened in the 22d year of his 
age^ and in the year 1583 ; and also in the Dedication^ hy Aldus 
Manutius, of the Timaeus of Cicero, to the Memory of James 
Crichton, (Appendix, No. VI.) This evidence is corrobora- 
ted by an entry preserved in the University Roister of the 
Cdlege of St Andrews, by which it appears that James Crich- 
ton was matriculated at St Salvador's Collie, in the month of 
November, 1570 ; and also by a very curious account of Crich<* 
ton, published in his li^time at Venice, in 1580, and lately 
discovered by Mr Singer* Appendix, No. I. Robert Crichton, 
of Eliock, in his will, printed in the Appendix, writes his name 
Creychton. 

t That James Cikhton was eldest son of the J.iOrd Advocate, 
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office of Lord Advocate,* first to Queen Mary, 
and afterwards to Ejng James the Sixth. The 
mother of Crichton was Elizabeth Stewart,! 



is distinctly t>royed by the will of Robert Crichton^ a very curi- 
ous document^ which is copied from the MS. Records of the 
Commissary Courts and now printed for the first time in the Ap- 
pendix^ No. XV. The Lord Advocate there names " Mr James 
Crichton^ my eldest sone^ tutor testamentar to Agnes Crichton/' 
and he nominates the Earl of Arran^ Lord Doune^ and a long 
ist of his friends^ as protectors of his wife^ Isobel Borthwick^ 
'her baimis and tenentis^ at the least aye and till my sone retume 
out of Italic/' and then ordains him '' to honor and mentine her 
as he will answer to Grod and have my blessing." — See^ for addi- 
tional matter on the History of the Crichton Family^ Notes and 
Illustrations^ Note A. 

* Mr Robert Crichton enjoyed this high office^ first in con- 
junction with Mr David Borthwick, (who was probably the &- 
ther of Isobel Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's third wife,) and 
afterwards, in consequence of the age and infirmities of his co- 
adjutor, who was likewise a Lord of Session, was promoted to 
his seat on the Bench, with the express provision contained in 
the letter of his sovereign, that, upon the decease of Mr David 
Borthwick, " Mr Robert bruik the said office in solidum all the 
dayes of his life-time, but (without) any colleague to be adjoin- 
ed to him." Mr David Borthwick, £liock's predecessor, suc- 
ceeded to the office of King's Advocate in 1573, after the death 
of Mr John Spens of Condie, as is seen by an extract fh)m the 
Fitmedden Manuscript, which will be found printed in the 
Notes and Illustrations, Note B. It appears, firom the same 
useflil and curious collection, that Mr John Spens succeeded in 
this office to Mr Henry Lauder, who had enjoyed it for many 
years, and died in 1561. 

t His mother was Elizabeth Stewart. Evidence of this will 
he found in Note C of the Notes and Illustrations. 

9 
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daughter of Sir James Stewart of Beath, the 
direct ancestor of the present Earl of Moray* 

It is well known, that the family of Moray 
is descended, in the male line, from the house 
of Avandale or Evandale, which last family 
sprung from a son of Murdoch, Duke of Al- 
bany, who was uncle to James the First. 

After the death of his first wife, the Lord 
Advocate married Agnes Mowbray,* daugh- 
ter of John Mowbray of Bambougall, by 
whom he had one daughter, Agnes Crich- 
ton. The second son Robert, or, as he is ge- 
nerally called. Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny, 
became afterwards, upon the death of the 
Admirable Crichton in Italy, heir to the fa- 
mily.! 



* As to the evidence of this marriage of the Lord Advocate 
with Agnes Mouhray^ a curious document will he found in the 
Notes and Illustrations. Note D. 

t According to the will, the family appear to have heen di« 
Tided as follows :— 

1st marriage, by Elizabeth Stewart^ the Lord Advocate had 
James, the Admirable Crichton, 
Robert, afterwards Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny, 
Mary. See Notes and Illustrations. £. 
GrizeL 
Sd marriage, by Agnes Moubray, he had 
Agnes. 
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Although high in office, a friend of his so- 
vereign, and proprietor of Eliock and Cluny, 
the Lord Advocate does not appear at his 
death, which happened in 1 582, to have been 
possessed of a large fortune.* His debts were 
heavy, the profits of his situations, as Lord 
Advocate and Lord of Session, could not, in 
that age, amount even collectively to a high 
sum, and he had to sustain the expences of a 
large establishment and a numerous family. 
He had already five children by his two first 
wives, and, at a late period of life, he married, 
for the third time, Isobell Borthwick, who 
bore him two daughters, and who seems to 
have especially endeared herself to him by the 
care and afiection with which she watched 
over the declining years of his life.f 

Young Crichton had the advantage of be- 
ing related to men in high situations. George 
Crichton, his uncle, brother to the Lord Ad- 



3d marriage, by Isobell Borthwick, he had two daughters^ 

Helen, 

Elspeth. See the will in the Appendix. 
* Lord Hailes's Catalogue, p. 5, and Latter Will and Testa- 
ment, Appendix, 
t See Latter Will and Testament in the Appendix. 
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vocate,* succeeded to the celebrated Gavin 
Douglass, the translator of Virgil, in the Bi- 
shoprick of Dunkeld, and enjoyed also the 
eminent situation of Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal to James the Fifth. He is described, by 
the biographer of the Scottish Bishops,! " as 
a man nobly disposed, very hospitable, and a 
magnificent housekeeper ; but in matters of 
religion not much skilled.":|: Upon the ap- 



* This &ct is stated in so decisive a manner in the Statisti<- 
cal Acoofimt of the Parish of Cluny^ vol. IX. p. 270^ that it 
leads me to helieve the authorities which are there mentioned 
must have been dear and decided on the point. It is to be re- 
gretted^ however^ that the learned gentleman^ to whose researches 
we owe the mention of this important circumstance^ had not con- 
firmed it by the satisfactory and incontrovertible evidence of the 
carious deeds which he mentions. 

t Keith's Catalogue^ p. 58. 

% This character by Keith^ is taken from Spottiswood's His* 
tory of Scotland^ p. 101^ who adds a singular trait illustrative of 
the state of this bishop's religious knowledge. " It was he that 
said to one of his vicars^ whom he was persuading to leave his 
opinions^ that he thanked Grod he knew neither the New nor the 
Old Testament^ and yet had prospered well enough all his dayes." 
Keith mentions that he was keeper of the privy seal ; but is ig-« 
norant of the precise date when he obtained that office. He adds^ 
that he died in 1543-4 ; but Mylne^ in his MS. History of the 
Bishops of Dunkeld^ as quoted^ Statistical Account, vol. IX. p, 
271^ asserts^ that Bishop Greorge Crichton filled the see of Dun- 
keld from 1522 to 1559. ^* His disposition of the lands ot 
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proach of the Heformation, the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, foreseeing the dilapidation of the 
benefices of the prelates, which was likely to 
follow the change of the national religion, and 
dreading the total loss of the lands and castle 
of Cluny attached to the see of Dunkeld, 
conveyed to his brother the Lord Advocate 
the whole of his portion of the barony of 
Cluny, with the singular reservation, that it 
should be allowable for the Bishop to resume 
the possession at any future period. This 
may at first appear an unaccountable transac- 
tion ; but the peculiar circumstances of the 
times render the object of Bishop Crichton 
suflficiently apparent. It was to preserve to 
the family of Crichton a rich and wealthy 
property, in the event of his being ineapaei- 



Clnny to his brother^ must have happened sometkne in. the in- 
tenaediate space. On the rights disponed to him by the bishop. 
Sir Robert would naturally take possession^ not only of the 
property, but probably of the palace of Cluny, especially as it 
must then have been in high acconrnxodation, having been lately 
built and inhabited by Bishop Brown, and esteemed at that time 
one of the ^nndpal houses of this country. The supposition, 
therefore, that his son, the Admirable Crichton, who died a 
young man, in the year 1581 (158S,) was bom on the island, 
seems to possess the highest d^ee (^probability.'"— 'iS^^a/tWtca/ 
Account, vol. IX. p. 271. 
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tated, by the progress of the reformed opi- 
nions, from enjoying it in his own person. 
And it did preserve it, as the Lord Advocate 
from this period, in addition to his estate of 
Eliock, became proprietor of the castle and 
barony of Cluny. In this castle, which is 
beautifufly situated Upon a little island in 
the Lake of Cluny, the Admirable Crichton, 
according to the ancient and established tra- 
dition of the neighbourhood, was born.* 

James Crichton was fully entitled to value 
himself upon the honourable house from which 
he sprung. By his connection with the Crich- 
tons, he was allied to a family of ancient and 
hereditary nobility; and it is certain, that 
William, the third Lord Crichton, married 



* " This (that tihe admirahle Crichton was horn at the Castle 
of Cluny,) was confidently asserted hy the oldest people in l£e 
parish, who have died in the memory of the present incumbent. 
They were educated in this creed, and unwilling to hear of any 
thing advanced to the contrary." — Statistical Account, voL IX, jl 
.S68, of Parish of Cluny, by Rev^ David Mackitchie. 

It is proper, however, to mention, that the birth pkce of the 
Admirable Crichton, like that of other celebrated men, has been 
:0(mtested; and the honour claimed by two different plaoee^ 
. Cluny, and EMock, the original seat of the fiunily, and now the 
property of Henry Veitch, Esq. of Eliock. At Eliock the charn* 
•ber isk still ahown where Cricht»n is said to have been bom^ 
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Lady Margaret Stewart, daughter of King 
James the Second. By his mother, Elizabeth 
Stewart, he could trace a lineal, though not a 
legitimate, descent from Robert, Duke of 
Albany, the uncle of James the First. He 
was connected, therefore, on both sides, with 
the royal family of Scotland, and his father 
and uncle held two of the highest offices un- 
der the government of their country. 

Bishop George Crichton appears to have 
carried his disposition for a quiet and retired 
life to an excess, which was singularly disin- 
terested. He had already conveyed his lands 
and castle of Cluny to his brother the Lord 
Advocate ; and, when he found himself be- 
coming too old for the active duties of his 
see, he offered to resign his bishoprick in fa- 
vour of another relation of the family, of the 
name of Robert Crichton. ♦ Robert used all 



* This Robert Crichton^ is called by Spottiswood^ nephew to 
the bishop ; but his lineage and history are of extremely difficult 
discovery. It is at least certain^ that he is not the same person 
with Sir Robert Crichton of Cluny^ second son of the Lord Ad- 
Tocate^ and brother to the Admirable Crichton^ because he is 
Bishop of Dunkeld in 1561^ at which time Sir Robert Crichton 
was not bom. It appears by the will of the Liord Advocate, 
that Sir Robert Crichton was a minor in 1582. This Robert 
may have been another son of the Liord Advocate,, who died be- 
fore Sir Robert Crichton was bom. 
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the influence which his family could com- 
mand at Rome, in order to be promoted to 
the bishoprick of Dunkeld ; but both at this 
time» and on the death of Bishop Crichton, 
his application was rejected, on account of 
the more powerful interest possessed by the 
celebrated John Hamilton, bastard brother to 
the Earl of Arran,* then Regent of the king- 
dom. 

On the death of Bishop Crichton, Hamil- 
ton was accordingly promoted to the see of 
Dunkeld. After the murder of Cardinal Be- 
ton, in 1546, he became Archbishop of St An- 
drews ; and upon his arrival at this superior 
dignity, Robert Crichton was at length raised 
to the vacant see, but, at what precise period^ 
is not easily discoverable.t Bishop Robert 
Crichton attached himself, in those days of 
turbulence and disorder, to the party of his 
sovereign. Queen Mary, which, as is well 
known, was opposed by the opposite faction 
of the Regent of the kingdom* On the de- 
— - ■ ■ — * — 

* I have subjoined^ in the Notes and Illustrations^ Note F, 
some curious particulars regarding the Archbishop of St An- 
drews. 

t Keith. Appendix to Scottish History^ p. 175^ 181. 
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dine of the queen's affairs, in 1571, his estates 
were forfeited, in common with many others 
of the highest nobility in the country ; and 
continuing true to the queen's interest, he 
was not long after taken in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, which had been bravely defended by 
the gallant and unfortunate Sir William Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, and sent prisoner to the 
Castle of Blackness.* 

In this early stage of our Memoir, when we 
have seen the unquestionable descent of Crich- 
ton from two of the most ancient and honour- 
able families in his country, and have become 
acquainted with the high situations enjoyed 
by his more immediate relations, it may be 
proper to pause for a moment to refute an un- 
founded accusation, which has originally been 
raised against him by one of his more ancient 
biographers. He has been severely blamed 
by Dempster for having falsely asserted, when 
in Italy, that he was descended from a noble 
family connected with the royal house of Scot- 



* There are two other authors of the name of Crichton^ 
George Crichton and William Crichton, of whom a short notice 
unll he found in Not^ apd Illustrations^ Note G* 
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land ; and this independent historian pronoun- 
ces a keen tirade against that surreptitious 
fame which is the consequence of such pre- 
tended nobility.* We have already seen that 
the character of our celebrated countryman 
must remain untainted by these erroneous 
and unfounded accusations ; and that, when 
he informed his learned and enthusiastic ad 
mirer, Aldus, that he was descended from 
the royal family, that his father was high in 
office, and proprietor of Eliock and Cluny,f 
he asserted nothing but simple facts. His real 
descent was sufficiently noble to lead him to 



* " Hoc ideo^ plenius ut mortales intelligBnt^ quam insipida sit 
quorundam nostratium adolescentium elatio^ qui se vilescere apud 
exteros existimant^ nisi, specioso regii sanguinis titulo, se com- 
mendaTerint ; quod vix unquam a vere nobili Tiro fieri animad- 
vertL — Hist, Eccles. Gentis Scot. p. 189. 

t Fifensis et Stormondiensis, by which Aldus means to desig- 
nate the particular division of Scotland in which the lands of 
Eliock and Cluny are situated, is certainly an erroneous deno- 
mination. Cluny is in Perthshire, and Eliock in Dumfries- 
shire. But how natural was it for an Italian, utterly unac- 
quainted with Scotland, to fall into this mistake. It is evident 
the error must have proceeded from Aldus ; for since Crichton 
had infi^rmed him correctly regarding his father's domains of 
Eliock and Cluny, it is ridiculous to suppose he could have any 
aim to deceive hun by placing them in one county rather than 
in another. 
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despise all exaggerated detail ; and Dempster 
might have spared that eloquent philippic 
against the pride and folly of his youthful 
countrymen^ upon which his own conduct, in 
arrogating to himself a noble title and origin, 
furnishes us with no unamusing comment* 

The young Crichton having received the 
rudiments of his grammatical education at 
Perth,! or, according to another authority, 
at Edinburgh, J: was sent to improve himself in 
philosophy and the sciences at St Andrews, 
at that time the most celebrated and learned 
seminary in Scotland. The rank and fortune 
of his father enabled him to give his son, who 
was already remarkable for the early maturity 
of his talents and the beauty of his person, 
the instruction of the most learned men of 
the time. His masters were Rhutherford, 
Provost of St Salvator's College, Hepburn, 
Robertson, and, at a later period, Buchanan, 



* Bayle tells us, ^' Dempster elort d'Ecosse, et il disoit quand 
il fut passe en France, qui'l avoit quitte, des gnmds biens en son 
pais, a causa de la religion Catholique* U se piquoit aussi de 
Grand Noblesse/'— Black's Life of Tasw, p. 436, voL II. 

t Biographia Brit. art. Crichton, voL IV. p. 442. 

X MS. Life, by Dayid Buchanan. See Appendix, No. X. 
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one of the most illustrious scholars at that 
time in Europe.* The progress of Crichton 
was suitable to the eminence of his instruct- 
ors, and to the celebrity which he was after- 
wards destined to acquire. In the year 1573, 
when he had hardly passed his twelfth year, 
he took his degree as bachelor of arts ; and 
in two years afterwards, such appear to have 
been his high attainments in the different 
branches of scholastic knowledge, that he re- 
ceived his degree, as master of arts, at the 
very early age of fourteen.f 

The different students in the University 
of St Andrews were at this time, previous to 
their taking their degrees as masters of arts, 
divided into what were termed circles, ac- 
cording to the talents and proficiency which 
they exhibited in the examinations which 
preceded the taking their degrees. The first 
circle comprehended those of the very high- 
est attainments in the University. The ^e- 



* " Maximos hujus tempestatis viros Buchananum^ Hep- 
bvinuiiin^ Robertonum et Rhetofordum, tibi pater dederit."— 
Aldi Dedicat. in Paradox, Cicenmu, Appendix, No. IIL 

t See the cTidence of this &ct. Note I. of Notes and Wna^ 
trations. 
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oond, those whose proficiency, although emi 
nent, was not so comparatively conspicuous ; 
and so on through the dijfferent divisions of 
talent. It is a remarkable circumstance, as it 
establishes the great and early endowments of 
Crichton, that at the age of foiu-teen he takes 
hi« degree of master of arts* in the first circle, 
being the third in the circle, that is, being in 
talents and attainments the third scholar at 
that time in the University ; a circumstance 
which, if we consider the early age of Crich- 
ton, sufficiently proves the strength and pre- 
cocity of those talents which were afterwards 
to figure so conspicuously upon a wider^field 
in Italy. 

Having evinced this extraordmary profi- 
dency, Crichton does not appear to have 
imagined that bis labours were to finish with 
the honours he had there won, or that the pe* 
riod of study was in any resptet concluded. 
His success only increased his ardoiu*; and 



* In the Notes and Illustrations will be found a list of the 
young men who were Crichton's contemporaries^ for which^ as 
well as for other communications on the mode of study pursued 
at the College of St Andrews^ I am indebted to the kindness and 
researdi of my respected friend^ Professor Lee, of St Andrews. 
See Note I. 
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the labours of those early and boyish years 
were repaid, as in the case of Pascal and 
Ckdrault, by attainments which would have 
been remarkable in a scholar of the most ad* 
vanced age, and the most laborious applica* 
tion. He soon accomplished himself in the 
various branches of the science and philo- 
sophy of the times ; and, by the force of natu- 
ral talents, assisted, as they must have been, by 
intense application, acquired the use of ten 
different languages. At this period, and in- 
deed till a much later date, it was the custom 
for our Scottish gentlemen to finish their 
education by foreign travel, to acquire, in 
the army, and m an intercourse with foreign 
camps and courts, that military and politi- 
cal knowledge, which might afterwards ren- 
der them serviceable in the wars and the 
councils of their country. Crichton was ac- 
cordingly sent by his father to the continent, 
at a very early age, probably in his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year. The purpose of his 
going abroad was, not only to improve him- 
self by the sight of different countries, and to 
display, as was the custom in these times, the 
extent of his erudition in the public disputa- 

B 
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tions which w^e then extremely common in 
the universities of the continent, but also to 
finish his education in the schools of France 
and Italy. 

The young Crichton had not, as we have 
already seen, been ungrateful to nature for 
those early talents with which he was intrust- 
ed. He had laboured to increase, by every 
e£Port of his own, his acquisitions in know- 
ledge and science ; and nature had, in return, 
been prodigal to him of those gifts, which no 
individual exertion can command. She had 
given him a form, which, while it was active 
and powerful; was* remarkable for its admi- 
rable symmetry and proportion ; and a coun- 
tenance which, from the account of all who 
had seen him, was a model of manly and in-' 
telligent beauty.* To these endowments was 
united a most remarkable quickness and 
aptitude in the acquirement of all the ele- 
gant accomplishments which were fitted to 
exhibit his person to the greatest advantage, 
and in which the young Scottish nobility of 



* Imporialis Museum Physicum. Appendix, No. IX. ; and 
the Italian Memoir of 1581. Appendix^ No. I^ 



* 
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the day were educated. The same ardent 
desire of excellence, and enthusiastic perse- 
verance of cultivation, which had led him 
on to eminence in his severer studies, contri- 
buted to render him equally superior to his 
youthful compeers in all the martial exercisies 
of that chivalrous age. The science of the 
sword was, at this thne, most sedulously culti- 
vated, both in our own country and on the 
continent. It was the weapon to which all 
appeals of honour were made ; and its pro- 
fessors (for to this high appellation its teach- 
ers aspired) affected to elucidate its different 
branches, and demonstrate its various rules 
and evolutions, by the application of geome- 
trical prmciples. Crichton became one of the 
most expert and fearless swordsmen of his 
time. He rode with consummate grace and 
boldness ; and in the gentler accomplishment 
of dancing, upon excellence in which, even 
in our oiyn days, (if we may believe a noble 
author), so many grave and serious conse- 
quences depend, he is recorded to have been 
a very admirable proficient* To these va- 

- II - ^- 

* Imperialis Museum Physicum. 
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rious attractions there was added still an* 
other, which, in the pleasure it was calculated 
to bestow, wa» not inferior to any that has 
been mentioned, — a strong^ genius for music. 
He had, from nature, a sweet and finely mo- 
dulated voice ; and had attained to great ex- 
cellence in performing upon a variety of mu- 
sical instrumentis.4^ They who are enthusi- 
asts in this delightful science, and who have 
felt the deep and inexplicable influence which 
it possesses over our nature, will not be at 
a loss to estimate the power whidh his skill 
in music must have given to^ the young and 
handsome Crichton^ in attracting esteem and 
commandmg admiration. 

The high rank of his father, and his con- 
nection with court, must have enabled the 
Lord Advocate, not only to command the 
best masters for these various accomplish- 
ments, but to introduce his son to the high- 
est ordBTS of society in the country ;t and it 
ii>i ■ ■ ■ II ■ .1 . -■■■ 1. 1 ii . . ,. . ,1. 

* Italian Memoir of 1581 . Imperialis Museum Historicum. 

t Robert Crichton's fitther appears to have been the personal 
friend of many of the highest noblemen of the day. llie proof 
of this will be found in his will^ (Appendix^ No. XV.^) where 
his friends are enumerated ; amongst whom we find ^e Earl 
of Arran^ Earl of Gowxie^ and J^onea Lord Doune. 
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was from this source that he derived that 
graceful carriage and el^ant deportment 
which appear to have dharmed his foreign 
friends, and conciliated the minds of all to 
whom he addressed himself. 

Thus fairly and excellently endowed, Crich- 
ton set out upon his travels, and directed his 
course first to Paris, eminent, at that period, 
not only for the distinguished learning of its 
public professors and scholars, but for the splen- 
dour and gaiety of its court. It was the cus- 
tom in those days, both in Franee and in other 
continental countries, to hold puldic disputa- 
tions, in which the learned men of the age 
c<mtended with each othe^ on the most ab« 
struse questicms of the science and philoso^ 
phy of the times. To Crichton, no fairer 
opportunity could be presented than what 
these public disputations offered, for obtaining 
distindion. He had already accomplished 
himself in the studies which furnished the 
topics of discussion. He had acquired the 
use c^ many both of the dead and living Ian* 
guages; and he possessed the manners and 
figure, not of a pedant who had immured 
himself in the cloisters of his college, but of 
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a finished gentleman, who had made books 
not so much his task as his recareatum.* Soon 
after his arrival in Paris, he, aocordingly, in 
obedience to the custom of the times, aflSxed 
placards, or challenges to literary and philoso- 
phic warfare, on the most conspicuous parts 
of the city, engaging, that, at the expiration 
of six weeks from the date of the notice, he 
should present himself at the College of Na^ 
varre, to answer upon whatever subject should 
be there proposed to him, " in any sdence, libe- 
ral art, discipline, or faculty, whether practi- 
cal or theoretic ;" and this in any one .of 
twelve specified languages.! A challenge of 
this nature, fi'om so young a person, to dis- 
pute with the most profound and learned 
scholars in France, could not fail .to excHe 
astonishment ; and it was pretty generally 
expected, that the stranger would decline the 
contest, under the pretence that his challenge 
was nothing more than a pasquinade against 
the University. The disputation^ however, 
took place. Crichton, in the presence c^ an 



* See Sir T- Urquhart's Account, p. 69. 
t n>id, p. 65. 
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immense concourse of . spectators, presented 
Jiims^ in this eminent seminary, encounter- 
ed in argument the gravest [dftilosophers and 
divines, who had assembled on the occasion, 
acquitted himself to the astonishment of all 
who heard liim, and received the public 
praises imd congratulations of the president 
and four of the most eminent professors in 
the University,* 

But what seemed particularly to increase 

his triumph, and to embitter tlie defeat of 

those who attempted to cope with him, was 

the light and ^easy negligence, and the utter 

contempt <of preparation, which he evinced 

* before the contest. The <court of Henry the 

(Third of France was, at this time, one of the 

.most gay and gallant in Europe.t In the 

* Sir T. Urquhart's Account. 

t This was a period^ remarkable in the history of the French 

'oomt^fMr tihe exeeMnve aplaidoiir and firequeney of all sorts of 
public &stiYalSy which^ even in the midst of war and tumult^ 
were ardency cultiyated by Henry the Thirds at that time the 

'^Tereign of Friuice. A French dironide^ describing the com<- 

^ motions raised in the kingdom^ by the Huguenots^ in the year 
1576^ adds, — " Ft en fiit &itff>laint au roi^ lequel cependant^ 
tooroit la bague^ vetu en Amazone^ etftisoit tous les jours^ ba- 

. leits, et festins nouyeaux, comme ,si son estat eust este paisible." 
See Recueil des Diverges Pieces servant a VHistoire de Henry 
IIL Rot de France et de Pologne. 
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midst of national distresses, whidi might have 
sobered any reflecting monardi, and dvii com- 
motions which embroiled the country, the 
whole mind of the ^sova*eign seemed to be oc- 
cupied in the invention of the most expensive 
shews, and the anangement of the most mag- 
nificent public festivals. Tourneys, where the 
knights jousted against each other,~courses 
at the ring, — ^tilting against the Saracen, and 
many other gallant amusements, accompanied 
with all the pomp and dircumstance of chi- 
valry, were at this time the favourite occupa- 
tions of the king ; and it is easy to ima^e 
how acceptable such public shows must have 
been, to the genius and disposition of Crich- 
ton.. In the feats of arms which there led to 
^stinction, he was calculated, both by the 
natural beauty of his figiu-e, and the uncom- 
mon skill which he had acquired, to outstrip 
most of his competitors ; we need not there- 
fore wonder, if, instead of betaking himself 
to his study, he shone pre-eminent in all the 
gay amusements and elegant accomplish- 
ments of the age. He was to be found in the 
ball-room, in the hunting-field, in the riding- 
house ; and, the day after thjEit in which he had 
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astonished the most learned and able profess- 
OT8, by a display of such universal talent and 
erudition, he appeared, with all the fire and 
fireshness of youth, at a tilting match in the 
Louvre; and here, wiHi consummate skill 
and address, in presence of many of the ladies 
and princes of the court of France, he car- 
ried off the ring from every competitor, and 
remained victor in that martial accomplish- 
ment which was then so ardently cultivated 
in this country of chivalry.* 

The display of such various and excel- 
lent acquirements, was attended with the ef- 
fect to be expected ; and the young Scotch- 
man became from this time, known by no 
other name than that by which he has de- 
scended to posterity, — ^the Admirable Crich- 
ton4 Crichton's appears to have been one 
of those ardent and active minds, which lan- 
guish without some ruling object and employ- 



* There can be no dcmbt that Mackenzie^ in his Life of 
Crichton^ has fallen into an error in applying the description 
given by Pasquier^ regarding a young man who appeared at the 
Coll^ of Navarre^ to Crichton. This error was first detected 
by an unknown^ but acute writer^ in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
See Eippis' Life of Crichton^ Biog. Brit. 

t Mackenzie^ vol. III. p. 198. Sir T. Urqubart^ p. 65. 
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ment. He had already attained extraordi- 
nary eminence as a scholar, and any long 
continuance at the University of Paris was 
unnecessary. He became now anxious to 
accomplish himself as a soldier ; and for this 
purpose, although his design of travelling 
to Italy rendered any long continuance in it 
impossible, he entered into the French ser- 
vice, where he became, after serving for two 
years in the civil wars, which at that time de- 
populated France, an experienced officer, and 
rose to an honourable command in the French 
army.* 

After two years residence in France, Grich- 
ton determined to continue his travels into 
Italy ,t at this time the centre from which all 
that was most remarkable in philosophy, iii 
literature, and m the fine arts, had emanated 
throughout Europe. He first travelled to 
Rome ; where, emboldened by his success in 
France, and in obedience to the manners of 



* Soldato a tutta botta^ e due anni^ ha spese alia gaerra de 
Franda^ con carico honorato.—^ J/o/ian Memoir of Crickton^ Ap« 
pendix. 

t See Italian. Account of Crichton^ written during his life- 
time. Appendix. 
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this age of literary rivalship, he took an eariy 
opportunity of publishing a similar challenge, 
to that whidilie circulated in Paris : and, on 
a day appointed, in presence of the Pope and 
many of the different cardinals, with anume* 
rou8 audience, amongst which were many of 
the 4no6t learned men of the times, he pre* 
ses^ted hiinself to vindicate the pledge which 
be iiad given ; and, as we are told by his bio* 
grapher, again astonished and delighted the 
spectators, by the display of the most univer*. 
sal talents. 

After a short residence at Rome, he next 
rq^aired to Venice.* At this time Crioh- 
ton, notwithstanding the excessive admira- 
tion which he had attracted, and the popu- 
larity which his talents commanded, ap- 
pears to have been labouring under some se- 
vere distress of mind, but from what cause it 
may have originated, is not easily discover- 
able. It has been already observed, that his 
&ther, the Lord Advocate, was far from an 
opulent man ; and there are some obscure in- 
timations in the poetry of Crichton himself^ 

* Dempster says he went to Genoa^ where he was invited by 
the offer of an ample salary^ " honorario satis amplo." 
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and some more decided assertions in tbe ac- 
count of one of his early biographers,* which 
would lead us to conjecture, that, notwith* 
standmg his high connections, he was weighed 
down by the miseries attendant on poverty. 
Certain it is, that in a poem, whidi was writ* 
ten at this time, aititled, ^^ In suum ad Urbem 
Yenetum appulsum^'' and addressed to AMus 
Manutius, then the most celebrated print» 
in Europe, he alludes to his own distress of 
mind, and to the severe calanuties whidh he 
had su£fered, in lines whose general meaning 
is not to be mistaken, whatever obscurity 
may hang over the particular circumstancea 
to which they relate.*}: But CriehtcNi, in the 



* Leitch daiominates bim^ " constantissimus^ pre pauper* 
tate, per^rinus." 

j* ^^ Saepe meos^ animo^ csfius meditalxH: iniqaos, 

Ssepe humectabam, guttis stillantibus^ ora."j 

• « « • ' t» 

Ut refipoDsa petens^ trepidanti ego pectore, tandem 
Verba coacta dedi. Fateor me^ Candida Nais 
Promeritum^ quecunque fero^ nee turpis egestas 
In&ndiunque scelus servij mea pectora yexat. 
At me^ quis^ miserum^ magna^ cognoecit^ in urbe. 
Aut qidsj ad eequoreas flentem^ solatur^ arenas. 
The rest of this poem^ in which there are many passages of 

eminent beauty^ particularly in the descriptiTe part, will be 

found in the Appendix^ No. V. 
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^ninent individual to whom these verses were 
directed, was destined to find a friend, whose 
high admiration of his talents, and ardent 
cultivation of his friendship, were better cal- 
culated to raise his sinking spirits, than the 
poetical consolation of the fair^haired Naiad, 
whom he introduces into his poem. 

On his arrival at Venice, he presented his 
verses to Aldus, who could not faU to remark 
the talents which appeared in many parts of 
the poem, and to be highly flattered by the 
compliments to his genius and to his libera- 
lity, which it contamed. The appearance, the 
manners, and the conversation of the young 
stranger, were calculated to confirm these 
impressions. ** When he presented his verses 
to Manutius," says Kippis, ^^ that critic was 
struck with a very agreeable surprise, and 
judged, from the performance, that the author 
must be a person of extraordinary genius. 
Upon discoursing with the stranger, he was 
filled with admiration ; and finding him to be 
skilled in every subject, he introduced him 
to the acquaintance of the men of principal 
learning and note in Venice."* 

* Kippis' Life of CriclitOD^ Biog. Brit. 
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Ciichton, accordingly, contracted an inti* 
mate acquaintance^ not only with ManutiuB^ 
to whose admiration for his talents we owe 
the most animated and interesting account 
which remains of him, but with other men of 
leammg and dignity in this celebrated city. 
His chief friends were Sperone Speroni, one 
of the most learned and venerable names in 
the history of Italian literature, Lorenzo Mas* 
sa, the secretary to the Republic of Venice, 
and equally eminent as a scholar and a poli- 
tician,* and John Donati. Two Latin odes,* 
one addressed to Massa, and the other to Do- 
nati, are still preserved amongst the few 
poems which have readied our time. The 
former, to Massa, is a very beautiful little 
lyric poem, which, for classic elegance, might 
do honour to any age of modem Latin poetry. 

Soon after his arrival in Venice, he was 
publicly introduced to the Doge and the Se- 
nate,! ^^ whose presence he made an oration, 
of which the eloquence was so brilliant, and 



* Aldi Dedication In Farad« Cioercmifl* 
t Aldi Dedication in Paradoiui Ciceronis. Imperialis Mu- 
fleam HistoricuiOf art Criehton. 
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the manner of delivery so consummately 
graceful, that, in the words of Imperialis, 
" he was esteemed a prodigy of nature/* He 
afterwards disputed upon different subjects of 
theology, philosophy, and the mathematics, 
bdTore the most eminent professors of the 
dty, and an immense concourse of people; 
who, attracted by the high reputation which 
he had acquired, now flocked from all' quar- 
ters to hear him. A very great and general 
impression appears to have been made at Ve« 
nice, by his uncommon learning, his engaging 
manners, and various accomplishments. Lives 
of him were drawn up, and published. Al- 
dus deemed it an honour to himself, that the 
name of Crichton should be united with Ms 
magnificent edition of Cicero, and believed 
that he did honour to others, when he cele- 
brated them as the friends of so illustrious a 
scholar. Copies of his verses were commonly 
circulated, and eagerly sought after ; and his 
pc^ularity extended, not only amongst the 
scholars, who could appreciate his talents, but, 
what was perhaps more flattering at his early 
age, he became the idol of the gay and the 

8 
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young, " the observed of all observers," the 
centre, to which were directed the fondest 
wishes, and the fairest eyes, in that country of 
love and beauty.* After a residence of four 
months at Venice, we find that Crichton, who 
had fidlen into a bad state of health, from 
which he now slowly recovered, repaired, by 
the advice of his fiiends, to Padua ; the Uni- 
versity of which city enjoyed ,at that time, a 
very high degree of reputation. Although 
enfeebled by sickness, he does not appear to 
have, in any degree, relaxed, either in the ar- 
dour with which he pursued his studies, or 
in that eager and honourable desire of dis-* 
tinction, which seems to have been the master 
passion of his mind. 

The day after his arrival, there was an as- 
sembly held of the most eminent and learn- 
ed men of Padua,f in the house of Jacobus 



* Sir T. Urquhart's Life of Crichton. 

t Nam^postquam^ adversa valetudine^ jam quatnor menaes !»- 
borasses^ priusquam in integrum priace sanitatis statom redirea^ 
amicormn consilio^ ad Patayinam Academiam^ tanquam ad sapi- 
^tis offidnam, profectos es ; ubi^ IdibusMartii^ in diem seqnen- 
tem^suscepto consilio^omnes^ omnium disciplinarum^professores, 
in oedibus clarisaimi viri^ Jacobi Aloisii Coraelii^ qjus auctoritate 
et predbus^ ut oonTocarentur^ petiifiti. Aldi Dedicat-^-Jacobus 
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Aloisius Comdius. They were naturally 
attracted thither, by the accounts which they 
had received <^ this extraordinary person ; 
and botib Aldus and Imperialis have left us 
the most particular details of this meeting.* 

Crichton opened the assembly with .an en- 
comiastic poem, in praise of the city, the uni- 
versity, and the audience. He then, with 
that versatility of talent for which he was so 
remarkable, diverged from the fields of poetry 
into the less ornate regions of prose ; and dis- 
puted, for the space of six hours, with the most 
celebrated professors and scholars who had as- 
sembled, upon various subjects of learning 
and philosophy . He, more especially, exposed 
the errors of Aristotle and his commentators, 
with so much solidity and acuteness, yet, at 
the same time, with such engaging modesty, 
that he excited here, as he had done both at 
Rome and Venice, universal admiration. 

Not satisfied with this display of his talents 
in the severer subjects of philosophy and the- 



ikloiaiuB Cornelius^ is transfiirmed by Mackenzie into Jaoobns 
Moyaius Cornelius. 
* Aldi Pne&tio in Farad. Scipion]8.<->Iinperialis Vita Crichtoni. 

C 
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ology, Crichton next assumed a more playful 
tone ; and, with much ingenuity, conduded, 
(as if anxious to decline the encomiums which 
were lavished upon him,* and to reconcile 
his audience to their comparative inferiority >) 
by declaiming upon the happiness of igno- 
rance,— a subject somewhat similar to that 
which was afterwards to afford a field for the 
satire and pleasantry of the celebrated Erasr 
mus.f 

These exhibitions, and the applauses which 
they drew upon him, could not fail to become 
grateful to Crichton ; and a repetition of them 
appears to have been eagerly demanded by 
the public. A day was accordingly fixed for 
another public disputation, in the palace of 
the Bishop of Padua ; but some unforeseen 
circumstances intervened, and prevented it 
from taking place. This disappointment af- 
forded an oppoi'tunity to a set of weak and en- 
vious opponents of the celebrity of Crichton,:!: 



* Aldi Dedicatio. — Imperialis Vita Crichtoni. 

f In his Encomitim Marias, which he wrote in the course of 
a week during his residence in the house of the Chancellor^ Sir 
Thomas More. — Jortin's Life of Erasmus, Vol. I. p. 31. 

% Aldi Prae&t. in Farad. Ciceronis. 
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to attack and disparage that excellence which 
had eclipsed them. These, not only attempt-^ 
ed to detract from his merits, but affected to 
consider him as a literary impostor, whose 
acquirements were totally superficial. 

To confound such invidious opponents, 
Crichton caused a challenge to be fixed on 
the gate of two of the principal churches at 
Padua. The chief subject on which he en- 
gaged to dispute, was the philosophy of Aris- 
totle; — a subject, which, as opposed to the 
philosopjiy of Plato, at this period, nearly ab- 
sorbed the attention, and divided the talents, 
not only of the University of Padua, and the 
learned world of Italy, but of almost all Eu- 
rope. Crichton appears to have espoused the 
Platonic side of the question. He engaged 
to demonstrate, before the University, that the 
errors of Aristotle and all the followers of hU 
philosophy, were nearly innumerable; and 
that the latter had entirely failed, both in the 
explanation of their, master's meaning, and in 
their manner of discussing theological sub- 
jectsr Kor was this all. He undertook, like- 
wise, to expose the errors which had been 
fallen into by certain mathematical professors. 
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whose names are not given in the written 
challenge, but who were probably those p«. 
sons who had affected to consider him as an 
impostor ; and he pledged himself to expomid 
whatever should be proposed to him, and to 
reply to whatever should be objected against 
him, in the whole circle of the sciences. These 
various points he engaged to explain, either 
according to the ordinary logical rules which 
were followed in the schools, or, where they 
could be applied, in numbers and mathema- 
tical figures ; or, if the subject admitted c£ 
poetical discussion and embellishment, in an 
infinite variety of different kinds of verse.* 

This was the last and most difficult contest 
which had been yet undertaken by Crichton. 
It embraced the greatest variety of subjects ; 
and these, too, were subjects upon which 
there was the greatest variety of opinion. His 
opponents could not fail to be both nume- 
rous and learned, where the matter of dispute 
was the Aristotelian philosophy ; and, fron^ 



* The Programma^ or Challenge of Crichton, will be found 
in the Appendix, No. III. 
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the boldness with which the gauntlet was 
thrown down^ and the feelings of satiric 
spleen and envy with which he had been 
lately attacked, we need have no doubt but 
that every effort must have been made for 
hi& copfiision and discomfiture. But the 
star of Crichton's genius was still in its 
ascendant. The contest, indeed, was long, 
for it lasted three days, before an innumerar 
ble concourse of spectators ; his friend Ma- 
nutius being himself present, and a spectator, 
to use his own words, ^^ of this miraculous 
encounter."* But the protracted nature of 
the combat, served only to increase the honour 
of the victory. Crichton's defamers appear 
to have been for ever silenced by the over- 
whelming power of the talents which they 
had afi^ted to despise. He remained upon 
the field, during this long period of probation, 
prepared to engage with every opponent. He 
argued with a courageous readiness and suc- 
cess, which were so truly admirable, that 



9 €€ r^1^ ygy^^ jjjg spectatorem pugnarum mirificarum, lia- 
buistL" 
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Aldus can only describe them by expressions 
borrowed from actual warfare ; and the cla- 
mour of applause and admiration, which, dt 
the last, burst from the assembly, was supe- 
rior to what had ever before been lavished 
upon man. ** Sic acriter et vehementer pr^^ 
liatus esU ut clamor, concursusque insolitu^, 
ad stvdia tua lenienda, tantd cum laude fieret^ 
ut nihil unqttam magnificentiuSi ah hominibus^ 
auditum sit'"* 

Crichton, pursuing his travels through Italy, 
proceeded, from Padua, to the court of Man- 
tua ; where the strength of his courage, and 
the versatility of his accomplishments, were 
about to be tried in a very different scene 
from those in which he had been so lately en- 
gaged. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
science of the sword was, at this time, particu- 
larly studied throughout Europe; and no- 
where was it carried to greater perfection 
than in Italy. Crichton, too, was, as we have 
seen, particularly famous for his skill in this 



* Aldi Dedicatio in Paradoxa Ciceronis. 
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manly accomplishment, previous to his leav* 
ing his native country ; and it is very pro- 
bable, that, during his travels in France and 
Italy, he had paid assiduous attention to his 
improvement in that science, which was, at 
this period, esteemed essential to the educa* 
tion of a gentleman. 

There happened, at this time, to be at the 
court of Mantua, a certain Italian gentleman, 
in the words of TJrquhart, " of a mighty, able, 
strong, nimble, and vigorous body ; but, by 
nature, fierce, cruel, warlike, and audacious, 
and superlatively expert and dexterous in 
the use of his weapon." Elated by his un- 
common skill, and rendered haughty by con- 
tinual victory, this gentleman had chosen 
for himself a very singular profession,— that 
of a travelling gladiator, or bravo. His cus- 
tom was, on his arrival in any city, to chal- 
lenge all who chose to try their skill with 
him in single combat; he himself laying 
down a certain sum of money, and his oppo- 
nent the same, with the proviso, that the 
united purses should be the meed of the 
conqueror. On his arrival at Mantua, three 
gentlemen had speedily accepted his chal- 
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lenge ; and such was the uneommon skill of 
theu* opponent, that all had paid the penalty 
of their rashness with their lives. Their 
deaths were the subject of universal regret at 
the court of Mantua; and this feeling be- 
came the more poignant, on account of the 
ungenerous exultation of the Italian ; in 
whom. Contrary to what we generally find 
in brave men, there appear to have been 
united the three extremes of courage, cruel- 
ty, and insolence. 

Crichton, disregarding the danger he un* 
derwent, unappaUed by the fate of his pre^ 
cursors in the enterprize, and perhaps confi- 
dent, from having witnessed their attempts, 
of his own superior skill, determmed to ex- 
change the peaceful encounters in which he 
had astonished the Italians, for a combat of 
a more desperate kind. He, accordingly, 
sent a challenge to this fcmnidable antagonist^ 
and encountered him, before the assembled 
court of Mantua. It is easy to imagine, 
when we take into consideration the extra- 
ordinary popularity of this young foreigner, 
his amiable manners, and various and uncom- 
mon endowments, the very high interest 
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which such a single combat must have ex- 
cited. - It was the struggle of the brutal cou- 
rage of a professional duellist, against the 
high-spirited and chivalrous bravery of an 
aoc(»ttplished gentleman ; and the result was 
equally glorious to him here, as upon all other 
occasions. After a contest, in which he, at first, 
acted on the defensive, and evinced the most 
consummate skill in foiling the attacks, and 
at length completely exhausting the strength 
of his antagonist^ he dexterously seized the 
advantage, became the assailant, and obtain- 
ed an easy victory ; putting the Italian to 
death, by thrice passing his sword through 
his body * 

In consequence of this achievement, and 
the high reputation which he had acquired in 
Italy,! the Duke of Mantua engaged him in 
his service as the companion and preceptor to 
his son,:|: Vincenzo di Gronzaga, a young man 



* Sir Thomas Urquhart's Life of Crichton. 

t David Buchanan. In vit& Crichtoni. 

X David Buchanan^ in his MS. Life of Crichton^ which is 
printed in the Appendix^ asserts^ that it was on the recommend-, 
ation of Pope Clement the Eighth^ that the Duke of Mantua ap- 
pointed Crichton preceptor to his son. This is manifestly an 
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who had evmced a strong passion for litefa* 
ture, but who was otherwise of a passionate 
temper, and dissolute manners.* 

The court of Mantua, of which Crichton was 
now a distinguished ornament, had evinced a 
very early passion for the drama ; and, under 
the patronage of the house of Gonzaga,t it had 
become highly celebrated for the excellence of 
its actors, and the perfection of the machinery 
of its stage. Crichton, in the suite of a young 
and gay prince, who, though his character 
was a prey sometimes to the haughty and 
reseiitful passions, had redeemed his failings 
by the enthusiasm with which he cultivat- 
ed letters, and the generosity with which 
he rewarded their professors, now direct- 
ed the powers of his mind to the compo- 
sition of some dramatic work by which he 
might delight and gratify his master. En- 
dowed, as we have already seen, with the 



error^ for Clement the Eighth was not pope till many years after 
this date. 

* Muratori Annali D'ltalia^ vol. XI. p. 38. 

t Fossevino^ Gronzags Familis Historia^ p. 844. 
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most varied talents, possessing a mind which, 
amongst its other efforts, had already distin- 
guished itself in poetical composition, and in 
the ease and grace with which he spoke in 
public, he only required to have these powers 
drawn forth by the sight and study of correct 
models, to become.both a dramatic writer and 
dramatic performer ; nor were these models 
wanting. At the time of his residence in Pa- 
ris, as well as during his stay in Italy, Crich- 
ton must have had many opportunities of im^ 
bibing, and of cultivating that taste for dra- 
matic representations, which began to %vince 
itself in France, and to be very widely disse- 
minated through Italy, during the respective 
paiods which he passed in both these coun- 
tries. The body of Italian comedians, who 
were denominated I. Gelosi, had commenced 
their performances under the patronage of 
Henry the Third, who was enthusiastically 
fond of these exhibitions ;* and such was the 



* We learn, from a contemporary French chronicle, that these 
exhihitions were given on the Sabhath day. " Le Dimanche, 
dix neuveume, les comediens Italiens, somommez i gelosi, com- 
mencerent a jouer leurs Comedies^ en la salle de THostel de 
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rapid progress of their popularity, that we are 
informed by the historians of those times, the 
united congregations of four of the most po- 
pular preachers in Paris, could not equal the 
audience which daily assembled to hear the 
Gelosi. 

Another amusing species of dramatic per- 
formance, which was known by the name of 
the Comcedia a soggetto, had begun to be ex- 
tremely popular in Italy, at the time when 
Crichton visited that country.* In it, the pro- 
vince of the actor embraces a much higher 
kind of excellence, than that of the common 
comedian. He must draw, not so much on 
his memory, as on his invention ; and must 
clothe, in extemporaneous effusions of his own, 
those rude sketches of dramatic scenes, which 
are all that are presented to him by his au- 
thor. 

Crichton accordingly composed a comedy. 



Bourbon^ a Paris^ ils prenoient de salaire^ quatre sols pour teste^ 
de tous les Francois qui les youloient aller voir jouer^ ou ils y 
avoit tels concours, et affluence de peuple^ que les quatre meil- 
leurs predicateurs de Paris^ n'en avoient pas ensemble^ autant, 
quand ils precboient." 

* See Walker's Essay on the Italian Drama^ p. 199. 248. 
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or Species of dramatic satire, in which he ex- 
posed the vices, and ridiculed the weaknesses 
of the different occupations in life.* The di- 
vine, the philosopher, the statesman, the sol- 
dier, and many of the other studious or active 
professions, mto which inventive man has di^ 
vided his labours, were successively introdu- 
ced ; and the prevailing and characteristic fail- 
ings of each, pourtrayed in colours of the most 
playfiil and amusing satire. But this was not 
all ; Crichton, in this concluding effort of his 
genius, for it proved his last, asserted his 
claim to that uncommon versatility of talent, 
which had already rendered hun so remark- 
able. When his comedy was brought upon 
the stage of Mantua, he himself undertook to 
sustain the parts of the most prominent and 
difficult characters in the piece ; and supported 
these, with such an inimitable change of voice, 
habit, and manner, and such power of dnu 
matic painting, that, like one of the exquisite 
comedians of our own day, he appeared a se- 
parate actor in every different character, and 



* Sir T. Urquhart. Dempster, Hist. Eficleslastica. 
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it became impossible to determine in which 
he had proved himself most truly excellent. 

We are now arrived at the utmost limits of 
the life of this remarkable mail, who, though 
yet scarcely entitled to a graver name than 
that of youth, for he had not completed his 
twenty-second year, had crowded, into this 
short space of time, a series of actions, whidi 
might have graced the maturest period of ge- 
nius, and done honour to the most advanced 
period of life. But that career which had so 
brilliantly begun, was now hastening to a dark 
and melancholy conclusion. 

When walking one night through the 
streets of Mantua, returning from a visit 
which he had paid to his mistress, and play- 
ing, as he went along, upon his guitar, he 
found himself suddenly attacked by a riotous 
company of persons in masks, whom, with 
that skill and activity for which he was so 
remarkable, he soon foiled and put to flight, 
[ftefore this, however, he had disarmed and 
seized the leader of the party, and upon un- 
masking him, discovered that it was the Prince 
of Mantua, to whose court he belonged. 
Crichton^ although he had been attacked in 
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the meanest manner, and had only disarmed 
his master, in defending himself, was yet af- 
fected by the deepest concern, upon this dis- 
covery. He instantly dropt upon one knee ; 
and taking his sword by the point, with ro- 
mantic devotion, presented it to the prince, 
his master. Vincenzo, naturally of a revenge- 
ful and treacherous temper, was at this mo- 
ment inflamed by wine, irritated by defeat, 
and perhaps by jealousy.* Certain it is, that 
it will require the presence of one or all, of 
these dark and conflicting passions, to account 
for the act which followed. He received 



* I have said that the prince was inflamed hy jealousy, be- 
cause other historians have represented the whole of this trans- 
action as the result of a midnight brawl, in which Crichton, who 
was then in company with a lady to whom he had secretly paid 
his addresses, and who was also admired by the prince, was at- 
tacked by the latter and his attendants, in a fit of jealousy, and 
killed upon the spot. I have given the best authenticated and 
most probable account of this mysterious event. It seems, how- 
ever, still uncertain whether Crichton owed his death to an acci- 
dfflital rencounter, or to a purpose of premeditated assassination. 
But all his biographers agree, that whatever may have been the 
particular circumstances accompanying this calamitous event, he 
fell by the hand of his own master, Vincenzo Prince of Mantua. 
His death, as was to be expected from the impression made by 
his uncommon talents, occasioned great and universal lamenta- 
tion. 
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Crichton's sword, and instantly, with equal 
meanness and brutality, employed it in pier- 
cing his defenceless, and injured bene&ctor, 
through the heart. 

Thus died the Admirable Crichton, in the 
twenty-second year of his age ; preserving, in 
this last fatal encounter, that superiority to all 
other men which rendered his life so remark- 
able ; and then, only, conquered, when his ro- 
mantic ideas of honour had made him re- 
nounce the powers and the courage which, 
upon every other occasion, had so pre-emi- 
nently distinguished him. 



SECTION II. 



■ »• * 



Hating presented this brief account of the 
mnarkdble talents, the singular adventiites, 
and the mekncholy catastrophe of Crichton, 
we oome now to the more difficult, but not 
less interesting task, of detailing and examin- 
ing the various historical authorities upon 
which the aT)ove detail is entirely founded. 

There are several different ways in which 
the reputation of those eminent persons who 
have 'flourished in former centuries, and 
whose talents have been recorded by contem- 
porary writers, may be attacked by modern 
authors: The first, and most evident me- 
thod, IS to discredit the authority of those 
contemporary authors themselves, and thus 
induce the mind to distrust, if not wholly 
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reject, the accounts which they have trans- 
mitted. The next is to shew, that these ac- 
counts are in themselves utterly improbable, 
contradicted by the common experience of 
mankind, and contrary to all that we know 
of human nature. And lastly, if any literary 
productions of such eminent person have, 
been preserved, these may, upon examina- 
tion, be found unworthy of the high characr 
ter whiqh he has acquired, and the wloglcip 
which his contemporaries have pronoui|<^ 
upon him. These different methods of f!^ 
mination constitute, as &r as I can see^ tt|^ 
only weapons by which the reputation P^:9?Dy 
man, whose character is |x> be estimated -j^y 
the accounts which have been given of him^ 
and the works which he has left, may be 
either attacked or defended. If the authority 
of his biographers prove to be unimpeacli<» 
able ; if the relation which they have left^ us 
be neither incredible nor improbable ; ^ the 
literary fragments whidi remain, evince, or 
even do not contradict, th^t eminent talent 
which is otherwise attributed to hiiPf tihen, 
by the common rules of human beUef, and by 
every principle which ought to be followed 
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m biographical criticism, the charact^ of a 
writer so attacked emerges from the ordeal 
through which he has been .compelled to pass, 
with more tinsh^fken and more unsullied ho- 

Aour than befbrev 
Ih'pixxjeeding to the examination of the 

historical evidence by which the reputation 

of the Admirable/ Crichton is supported, I 

shall begin with the contemporary accounts of 

h|iib^ and so descend to his moi:e modem bio- 

gfephers ; esteeming this to be at once a more 

&af and more natural mode of adducing the 

evidence, than to commence, as has been 

done by Dr Bappis and the learned biographer 

of Tasso, with the later and more dubious, 

and descend, from these, to the more, early 

eulogists.^ In following this mpde of exa- 



* The Tesdmoiua Fegnrding Crichton^ which will he found 
printed separately at the end of the Notes and Illustrations, in« 
dude lihe evidence of Aldus Manutius^ of John Imperialism of 
Peliz Aktolfi, of the. Italian Biographical Sketch, or Hand* 
Mil, written during Crichton's residence at Venice, and the MS. 
of Signor Morelli, quoted tn Serassi's Life of Mazzoni. After 
theise, we may include 1^ hiographical accounts of Dempster, 
Abemethy, David Buchanan, Johnston, and Leitch ; and this 
brings us down to the Life of him, written in '^ The Jewel," by 
Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty. The more modern names of 
Mackenzie, Dr S. Johnson, Pennant, the Earl of 3uchaD, Kippis^ 
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mination, we come &tst of all to th^ accounts 
left us by contemporary Italian writers. 

It has been already observed, tbat Cricht^ 
was received with the highest admiration, aiid 
enjoyed very great popularity at Vetti<56; 
that lives of him were written, during bis re- 
sidence in that eity ; and crowds flocked, frbib 
aU quarters, to witness the exhibition of his 
talents. All these assertions are aui^entic^t- 
^d by a late discovery of a most curicAis 
piece of evidence. This is a short biographi- 
cal and descriptive memoir, published at Ve- 
nice in 1580, and containing at once aii aocu- 
rate and comprehensive account of his v«y 
.various endowments. 

" The Scotchman,"* says this unknown 
writer, ** whose natne is James Crichton, is a 
young man of twenty yei^s. of age upon the 
19th of August last. He is distinguis|ied by 
a birth-mark, or mole, beneath his right eye. 
He is master of ten languages. These are, 
Latin and Italian, in which he is excellently 



and Blacky oomplete the catalogue of those authors who hate 
described the exploits^ or descanted on the literary character «f 
Cridhton. 
* See ^e original in the Appendix^ No. I. 
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skilled; Greek, in which he has composed 
epigrams; HelnrewyChaldaic, Spanish, French, 
Flemish, English, and Scotch ; and he is also 
acquainted with the German. He is deeply 
skilled in philosophy, in theology, and in 
astrology ; in which science he holds all the 
qalculations of the present day to be errone- 
ous. On philosophical and theological ques- 
tiQns, he has frequently disputed with very 
able men, to the astonishment of all who 
have heard him. He possesses a most tho- 
rough knowledge of the Cabala. His me- 
mory is so astonishing, that he knows not 
what it is to forget ; and, whenever he has once 
heard an oration, he is ready to recite it again, 
word for word, as it was delivered. He pos- 
sesses the talent of composing Latin versea, 
upcm any subject which is proposed to him> 
and in every diflferent kind of metre. Such 
is his manory, that evai though these verse$ 
have been extempore, he will repeat them 
backwards, be^nning from the last word in the 
verse. His orations are unpremeditated and 
beautifuL He is also able to discourse upon 
political questions with much solidity. In 
his person he is extremely beautiful. His ad- 
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dress is that of a limsli^d gentl^man^ even td ft 
wonder ; and his nianilel^, in conversation; th^ 
most gracious : whicK dan l>e imagined; !fit« 
is, in additioh to this, a sbldii^r at all pointt^ 
(soldato a tvjtta hotta,) and hasi for two jikk^ 
sustiained an honourable command in the waiDt 
of France. He hius attuned to great ex(^Ii 
lence in the accomplishm^iits of leaping and 
dancing, diid t6> remarkable feldfl in the tifite 
of every sdrt of arms; of which he has alreal)^ 
given proofs, ite is a remarkable' hori^maiij 
and breaker bf horses^ and an ai^iikble jdtiir* 
ter, {giostratore sifig(dare). His extitictidn ill 

noble; indeed, by the mother's side, regain 
for he is allied to the rdyal fainify of the Stu^"^ 
arts. Upoto the gr^it question of the pi^oces- 
sioii of the Hbly- Spirit, he has h^Id dispii^^ 
tions with the (Greeks, which were riejc^ived 
with the highest applaiii^ ; aiid, in these 6ott- 
ferences, has Exhibited ah incalculaUe masi^ bf ^ 
authorities^ tx)ih from the Greek and Latifi 
Fathers, aiid a!^ fr^ tfce dedf^ions of the 
different cbuncils. T%e siitfae exublerance is 
shewn, when he discourses- upon subjects of 
philosophy oriheology:} in which he has «H 
Amtotie and'the bofinm^ntators at his finger 
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wds. (aUe mani.)^ Saint Thomas and Duns 
SootuSy with their dilSerent disciples, the 
Thomists and Scotists» he has all by heart, 
and is ready to dispute, in utrafnque partem ; 
whifih talent he has, aheady exhibited with 
the most distinguidied success : and, indeed^ 
sudi is his fadli^ upon these subjects, that 
hfi; has never disputed, unless upon mattafs 
which were proposed to hiiji by others. The 
Doge and his consort were pleased to hear 
him; and, upon doing sc^ t^tified.the utmost 
amwement He also received a. present fircnn 
the hands of his Serene Highness. Upon 
die wholcji : he is^ a wonder of wonders; in 
so much so, that the possessioq of such va-- 
riqus and astcHiishing talents, united in a 
body so gracefully formed, and of so sanguii^ 
and amiable a temperament, has given rise to 
many strange and clumerical conjectures* 
He has, at present, retired from town to a 
villa, to extend two thousand .conclusions, 
eqafaradng questions in all the diff^?ent fiu 
culties, which he means, witlun the space of 



*^ See this passage ia ^ oirigiiia]^ m wiikh. i^ 
somewhat ohsonre. O^li^e^ qf which! 01990^ aee tbt import^ 
I have omitted. 
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two fxiqntbs^ to sustain and defend in YeniccV' 
in Hie churdijof St John and St. Paul ;« — n^ 
being abJieto give l|i$ attention both>'toifaEl' 
own studies and to the wishes of tiaose^ijiuii; 
spn& whQ.?9^0uldeagferly:. devote the whialfr 
day to heflff him." t , ;»i ti;i^ 

This 1^ a most ^urioua and i^uable doeyiK' 
men t; It > written, te ^c^ may see, 9t: iU 
timp whenf #ie iadsAlrati(^ii^ f<Mr CrichtonMi^ 
i^a^^ its jbighest pitch iBV^iiccL It;msrlU 
his :exactr.age .nAd the day .^f; his bictfa; W 
bad ;iipt tl^n attauled majjcrit^^ It exhjbtte 
a n^iniutej hiskt coidEused and ilS-ah^ngedcaUil' 
h^gne of his ymnLOxis MeompIishinents^-lKytfc 
men|£d at|d physieal$| oTithe .bocAcsilierliaKlr 
i^tudied^. thojfeats :he : hade pecfoi^nied^ the ixi^ 
t^eptual b^ttles^ ill whioh Ibds poHiwess ^haxif 
boeiispr^marikablyoonspiouoiis^, Thebeaiiky^ 
i)£Jm person, the elegance of his mannen^* Hbo 
nobility ofr his des(tent, and bis servijcqBriii did 
FiieilGb^ army,[;we: ali 'partidilariy insisted tiii j 
attd npofil ^ Uresis poihtsr the highest. pmuBe 
¥»^en> the sicbest poh>iyring emfJbyed; ^ i ; > 



* There is added to this sketchy which seems to have be^n an 
ftfflcKe^ or hand-bOl^ the date^ hi these words : — *' Printed at 
Vetadii^ It^thelirothers Dom. and 6e6; Biitt. Gntod, l^SO.** See 
the original in ^e Appendix^ No. I. 
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The predse time in whidi this eloge is 
written, evidently enhances its Talue^ becaase 
it dd^irtnines its authenticity. It is a true 
and just transcript of the popular feeling at 
tbetime when Criditon had made his first 
appearance at Venice ; when such was the 
impression which his remaikB}>le talents had 
created, that he £iund it imposisible to satisfy 
the ^eimosity of the numbers who 'flocked 
ta hear him, and at the same time attend* 
t9 thdse studies, for his^ impisoTement in 
wliichr be bad travelled into Italy. It provec^ 
ako, tfaBt(< although' remarkable for unpreme- 
ditated e£Ebrts in minor matters, Crichton, 
upon gi'eatoccasibns, required botli time and 
stady to mature: his natural powers; and 
tUt, previous to one of his greatest^disputa*- 
tions,. he had retired ta a villa atxi distance 
firpm Uie city, to prepare in solitude fpr the. 
contest which awaited him; This piece of 
evidence is, .as 4U*eady remarked, of very re- 
cent; discov^ery* i It ^ is the Tery earliest, and 
certainly on6 of the most valuable, of the con- 
temporary accounts of Crichton,* 



.ij. 



* Themaimeriii wMchtMs curious doeument was di^^ 
ed^ is thus de8cii|>ed by tbe kttmed gentleman, Mr G. Hibbert 
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The next document in this class has h&m. 
preserve^ hy the Abbe Serassi, the aocurater 
and inde&tigable author of the Life of Tjisaoi;i 
in a biographical memoir which he has wfiti 
ten of Maz;Eoni. The accounti is taken ftoQi' 
a npianuscnpt Venetian Chronicle, in pp8s§ft*- 
sicm q£ the Abbe. Giacomo Morelli ** Cridw 
ton/' Bay 9 the Chronicle, ^^ arrived at Y&iic^r 
in the mpntb of August, 1580^ aii4 attractodlt 
the admiration of this whole dty ; sincs^ be<*t\ 
sides his knowledge of ten languages, be, 
shewed himself particularly versed in pbik^ 
sophy, thedii^y^ the mathematics, and ietstro*- 
logy i and to these endowments was added/ 
so remarkable a memory, that when he had 
once heard an oration or a discourse ftom 
the pulpit, he could repeat it again to the* 

- ^■1 . ■ ■ - •• f-- — -..--.. — >.. '-• - f ' I - 1"" - * '♦ * 

of C9a{il»m, in vhose poiwsaioii it waw is/ and to -whxm'il^' 
literary world are indebted for its poblicatioii :— >'' A book late«' 
ly eame into my posseision iSrom the cdOection of an aimable 
^ and accomjplished amateur of Italian literature^ (Mr S. W. 
Sii^^ of Fulliam,) into wlndi ha»i)€m in^^ 
ed leaf^ of genidne date and originalityj, published wh^ Crii^ 
ton was at V^oe, ih 1560. The book m which it Is insertedl^ 
is the second Aldine folio edition of ihe Cortegiano of Castig* 
lione^ printed in 1545. tlie book belonged to Francesco Md« 
chiori of Venice, who made it the depository of some other ctt<« 
nous papers, as weU M of ibis interestfiogdoc^^ 

Edinburgh Magaxmefit Jmly, ISIS^ p: 2^ ^ 
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mMtminute word. He c0iftio8i^ Latin rer- 
868, i^et^apore, iii every different' hieasure. 
He iKsconrsed. With sblicUQ^. Upmi aJ&ii^ of 
stftte; or bn matters ofV^; i6r,'in goieral, 
tipoa evety subject which was start^. He 
poMemed, ii' addition to Ms, in the mbst per^ 
fbcfc nMnne*, the aooomptishtnieiits of sin^rigl 
ofdAtidn^. and the ait'of playihg^ith eT»y 
deferent iKNrt erf Weapon.' His drfcerit is W 
Ide ; indeed, hjr the mother's dd^, it is re^"; 
sothat, iti seeing so many, hid su^ e7C6ellent 
endmi'ttients concentrating,'^ they do,' in a 
single' body, itself most b^utifal and fin^y 
proportioned, Vi^ various cdnjecture^'haVe 
arls^ eCfticeming this r«tiSitoiMe'pei%oa."* 

It irould be snperfluotts td'j)ff^ any r^ee-' 
tiom u^n this ded&i'ro passdige, as it is ^- 
dait that the remarks whifth were made re- 
guding the foimer doeun^nti apply -with 



* wben We come to consider the eviilence estab1jihlp|i die 
ftct tf Oicbtttet death hy the hand of Vinc^nzo Ji Goiuigi^ 
there ivfU: be ijooted a very dngular passage which ^iOowfi Jtltu 
account ot Ciicliton, regarding a. monody, said to be mitten. 1;^ 
him, vpoa the death of the Catdinal Charles fiorroniM.' In tlie 
mean time, I may rcinatk that none of his former b 
have had an opportunity of considcriog or examining t| 
Italian acoonnta tifiuia. 
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equal force to the present. The next auth^ 
who has left us a contemporary account of 
Crichton, is the celebrated Aldus Manujtiati 
asid his evidence is at once of the mo^t UfDex** 
ceptionable, and the most condusive nis^mm 
This author does not transcribe what be c^jr 
heard from other perspns, ot had read. Aft 
oth^r books^ regarding eveints which hadpitSiBk 
ed before his own time. He was a Gon|;eridipiiH 
rary, an intimate friend of Cricht0n% mA 
an eye-witness of those public disputatiom 
which he records. ^ Tu vera me nm . m^ftm 
auctorem consUiorum, sed ^peQtatdrem jpa^-^ 
narum ffiir^cartm, kahmti.'* He aoeprd«> 
ingly describes^ with the. most pointed mit 
nuti^ess^ :the different scenes in wjbiich Crich- 
ton exhibited his talents; he dwells upoil* 
the Tarious powers, whidi, in the differ«»lt 
branches of philosophy, in tiie use of jdmh; 
different languages, and in his facility in _po- 
etical composition, he had exhibited before 
men who were Alms's own cmitemporaries, 
some of whom muist have been Crichton's 
Htei^ary rivals, and all of whom were ready to 
contradict his istateiiient, had it been unsup- 
ported by fact. He records the illustriouis 



r t 
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descait of Criditon, the estates possessed, 
Bnd the mithmtjr enjoyed by his fatli^, the 
estieme beauty of his countenance and per- 
M», his excellence in all manly and martial 
exeadses, his exact age» the eminent precep- 
tors to whom his education was entrusted, 
his iatri^al at Venice, and the verses which he 
ph^ented upon that occasion. Nor is he con- 
tdnted with the testimony of his own indivi- 
doal admirati(»). In the dedication of his 
iLasfius to IxH^nsto Massa, who then held one 
of thie highest ofiioes in the Venetian Repub- 
lic; he congratulates this eminent man upon 
his intimacy wlth.Crichton, " divinum plane 
juveneni f and he subjoins an ode whi(^ had 
been addressied by the young scholar to the 
Venetian secretary. Lastly, in a pathetic de- 
di6ation of tlie Titnaaus of Cicero to the me- 
mory of Crichton, he tecords the year of his 
death, the violence by which it was occasicMi- 
ed, and the universal regret which accompa- 
nied it* 

Here, then, by an eye-witness, we are pre- 
sented with the most particular account of 

* See Appendix, Nos. III. IV. V. and VI. 
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the extraordinaiy endowmaits of.Cridrtoft'i 
and this an account whidi» when we eotisidcai^ 

a 

the abilities of Aldw to appredate the taiebtir 
of which he speaks^ the referanees he maJbiif 
to other eminent men, whom he reprtaent^'af; 
equally with him8elf5 the.friiendf aiidadinhreM' 
of CrichtoPf and the publicity whidi.hi^ ktic^ 
awaited this Dedication, is entitled to< Hie 
very highest credit Itie ftwd modettovlou* 
thors, DrBiBck, and I^ Ki|nP^> ^^^ hafi%^ 
attempted to reduce the reputation of QAdi^^ 
Urn to what they conceive its pix^per tev^' 
have evidendy felt much difficulty with xe^ 
gard to the different testimonies transmitted 
by Aldus.* To discredit sudii a witness alv 
together; was impossible; and Kippis^ a^ 
cordingly, after havii^.nibbled round the cor- 
ners of his evidence^ and gentiy insinuated 
a few objections whidi require no serious re- 
ply, seems compelled to admit that the per* 
sonal presence of Aldus is a very sta^aring 
circumstance, and that he ^* is a positive and 



* Dr Black obflerres^ that '' Kippis goes on pretty smootihiy 
till he comes to the Dedication of Aldus ; but here his path 
roughens^ and he is'^^^idently at a loss." 
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vadoittbted witness, with respeet to Criditon's 
Ui^eUectual and literary exertions at Padua 
aii4^Yeiike.''* . He observes^ kowever, tbat he 
is ^ only fiving withority upon the subject 
o^KCru^ton's^ cdelHity, a remark which we 
hep^i^i ^eady seen to be perfectly erroneous, 
attd winds^up his examination of Aldus' testf. 
mmy> with, this omsoling reflection. 
, iJDr Blade, in his Biographical Critiqae on 
Cmliton, whim he begins to examine the 
evidence contained in the Dedication of AI- 
diifl^ris not more successful in his attempt to 
invalidate its>auth6rity ; and, although he 6b- 
S€$in^es, with a good«>humoured metaphor, that 
the;.p«lli whidi was trod by the leveller of 
Crichton^s.fame, became suddenly rough tfnd 
laborious the momait he entered upon this 
DedkaticHi, it is singular that he endeavours 
to dear it by > the very same weapons which 
ha4 proved so. feeble in: the hands of his 
predegefsor. 

We hive already vindicated the honour 
and veradty of Crichton from that unfounded 



* Biog. Brit. Art Cnditon^ p, 4M 
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attack of D^iipster's, regaErding his desc««ft 
from the royitL Idood of Scotland. I^ iSidi& 
has reiterated very nearly; the same adcuift^ 
tion ; and that, in the inost broad and nflgal- 
lant terms. *' It is evident," says he, ^ that 
CrichtoQ totd an untru^ to Aldus ccAicerM[- 
ing his fiither's possessions. lUbertus CfHd^ 
niiiSf pater tuuSf Fifhms in SdoHd^^Shi^ 
mandieMis^ Eliaki, etOummj M pt^mdiwkims 
tat appidorum doawfiusr Aldus; (heddds,) 
could only have learnt the esastence 6i radi 
places, from Grichton. We have already re^. 
plied to the error evidently' made i^y Aldus, 
and not by Criditon, in the insertion df ^t 
wordsf, Fifensis et Stormondi^i^s ; and, wit^ 
the exertion of these, it is easy to see tiial; 
the assertion of Dr Black, regar^ng thii§ un*- 
t^uth, rests upon a foundatkm as hollow an! 
unsound as the accusation of Dempster. 
Ciiehton's father was Robert Criehton, proi- 
prietor of the estates of Eliock and Cluny; 
and enjoyed 'the high situations of Lord Ad- 
vocate, and Lord of Session. The untruth^ 



* Life of T8880> Yol. II. p. 48<. 
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itiierefor^ cannot apply to the words, EUoln 
wt Chinan damimis. The word, pnesiditmi,* 
vsed in its pure and classic sense by Aldus, 
.iemte. any high <»»n»nd or «taation «>. 
tmsted t. L todiyMml who w.td.» oyer 
iihe safety of others, and is therefore, with 
perfect propriety, applied to the distinguished 
public situations held by Robert Crichton i 
and the term, * oppidorwm^ is perhaps a na- 
tural, though ludicrous mistake of Manu- 
tius, who hearing Crichton, in the language 
of his country, describe the diflPerent to««e*t 
on his other's estates, imagined that he used 
the English word, town^ and instantly, in the 
excess of his respect, dubbed the Liord Ad* 
vocate, " Dominus oppidorum.** 

The Dedication of Aldus is, in the next 
place, held up to doubt and discredit, by an 
assertion that all the dedications of this au- 
thor are in the same high-flown strain of ex* 
aggerated panegyric, — ^that, having never suf- 

t 

* See Nizolius in Ciceronem^ sub Yoce prcesidiutn, 
t Tofi'ne was used in the time of Crichton^ and is still used in 
old Scotch^ to denote a collection of cot-houses. I am aware, 
that, to siqiport this explanation, we must belieye that Aldus 
was acquainted, in some d^ee, with the English language ; au 
assumption which is certainly hypotheticaL 

£ 
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fidently practised the Horatian precept of 
^* Nil admirari/' the learned printer was in the 
habit of regarding ^^ the stage of life as an 
opera, on which prodigies were perpetually 
passing ;'' and that his familiar letters furnish 
very striking instances of this disposition.* 

When a particular account of any eminent; 
person has been given by a contemporary 

eye-witness of the exploits which he ze^ 
counts,-— -when the only definite aceusatioQ 
which has been brought against the correct* 
ness of such an account, is found to be a 
groundless accusation, — and when every cir«> 
cumstance which it includes is, as we shall 
immediately see, corroborated by the concur«> 
rent testimony of other authors, in a case like 
this, any such general and unembodied asacTr 
tions, as that this writer is addicted to. a hy^ 
perbolical style of writing, or fond of attends 
ing an opera pecked by prodigies of his owb 
creation, are too vague and ineondusive to 



* See Black's Life of Tasso, No. XXV. Apgento to voh If. 
p. 438. 
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desorve much attentioiL Bat, even here, Dr 
Blaek has heen unnecessarily severe upon the 
Aldine prefisK^es^ and the authority to he given 
to the evidence whkdi they contain ; nor does 
the sentence of Renouard, whidi he has quot- 
ed in support of his opinion, appear to imply 
that heavy weight of censure which is ascrih* 
ed to it. 

With regard to the taste for the marveU 
lous, and the disposition to tell many un- 
truths for the purpose of increcusing his enco* 
mium, dir motte hvglie in accreseimento di 
iode, wMdi is said to appear in the Letters of 
Aldus, we may remark, that so far from their 
beihg conddered as a collection of vain and 
empty literary compliments, these Letters 
have received high commendations, hoth f& 
ibe degance of their style, and the justice and 
discernment of their opinions. It is the opin- 
ion of Zeno, in speaking of these Letters^ 
says Renouard, in his Memoires de Plmpri- 
merie des Aides, that they are compositions 
remarkable for the purity and elegance of the 
style in which they are written, and that they 
present us with a most advantageous picture 
of their author. His c^inions regarding others 
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are formed with justice/ and he is uniformly 
modest in his estimation of himself. ! Juste, 
quand il parle des autres, et tou^rs trea mat 
deste, quand il est question de hii meme. ; 
- In proceeding to illustrate his argument^ 
Dr Black has given quotations from several 
letters* addressed by Aldus to different Ita- 
lian noblemen and literati, introducing to 
their acquaintance a young Polish scholar of 
the name of Stanislaus Niegoseusky, in termi 
certainly ofthe very highest panegyric These 
praises seem to be, in the letters at least, aU 
most entirely given to his poetical talents, if we 
except the sentence where he is said to be ex- 
cellent in feats of letters and of arms. " Cw* 
le prouve deJle lettere e dell armi^ It is evi* 
dent that the argument against Crichton, 
drawn from the alleged encomiastic disposi-* 
tion of Aldus, is not complete, till it is proved 
that these praises were, in the particular iur 
stance of Niegoseusky, unfounded and hy- 
perbolical. Now, this has not even been at- 
tempted; and the opponents of Crichton'a 



* The introductory letters will be found in the Appendix to 
Dr Black's Life of Tassoi yoL ii. p. 440. 

2 
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fiime have thus entirely neglected to supply 
a material link in the chain of evidence against 
Eim, But even allowing that Niegoseusky 
had been proved to be a person unwarrant- 
ably eulogised by Aldus, does this solitary 
instance estabUsh what has been so broadly 
asserted, that the stage of life was by Aldus 
so constantly peopled with prodigies, and his 
miiid so overheated with the contemplation 
of them, that his testimony is unworthy of 
credit, when, taking the whole range of hiis 
letters and his life, we find this young Polish 
^scholar to be the only person who is spoken 
of in terms at all approaching to those which 
he has employed in his encomium of Crich- 
ton? . 

So far, then, the attempt to discredit the 
authority of Aldus is unsuccessful. But the 
argument may be still more effectually de- 
feated ; for the truth is, that Niegoseusky was 
a man of very extraordinary talents, remark- 
able for his poetical powers, — the admirer and 
panegyrist of Crichton, — the only person who 
was esteemed, in some degree, the rival of his 
celebrity, and, by a remarkable coincidence, 
not only addicted to the same studies, but. of 
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exactly the same age.^ The character of thif 
young Polish scholar is illustrated by a dedi**- 
cation to him, by Aldus, of Cicero's first and 
only poetical production, a translation of the 
verses of Aratus ; and it is particularly inte^ 
resting, as it contains another testimony re* 
garding Crichton, which has not before been 
discovered by any of his biographers. After 
some introductory matter, which is of no im- 
portance, Aldus proceeds.—** I send to you 
those verses of Aratus, which have been trans^ 
lated by Cicero — one poet to another — ^but 
with this difference, that it is a poet of infe- 
rior, to one of superior genius. My book, 
JDe Universitate, was dedicated to my friend, 
alas ! my departed friend, Crichton. Now 
that I inscribe to you the verses of Aratus, 
say shall I dedicate them to you, as his rival, 
or his panegyrist, or his superior ; or shall I 
ascribe to you all these characters at once? 
♦ ♦ * It is not enough to say that you write 
verses ; you pour them forth with that unex- 

* A coinddeiice of dates induces Dr Black to think that ^^e* 
goseusky is the same person who is mentioned in a letter o£Ta&* 
so to his friend Cataneo> where Tasso tells him^ ^^ I was visited 
by lliat Polish youths who deserves sudi admiFation«''-i*0||9ere de 
Tasso, vol. IX. p. 345. 
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ampled animation and fadlity, which in- 
stancy declares that you were bom a poef * 

In an epistolary dedication^ addressed to a 
fiiend, it will be said that scope is generally 
allowed for exaggerated praise ; and it may be 
argued, as has been done in the instance of 
Crichton, that the evidence is here much 
weaker than when we find the encomium 
conveyed through a less direct^ and therefore 
more unsuspicious channel. This remark is 
met by the following striking and curious 
passage, contained in an Address, by Aldus, to 
John Zamoscky, Chancellor of Poland, a per- 
son who had risen to the highest military and 
civil offices in the government of his coun- 
try. 

After complimenting Zamoscky f upon his 



^ lUhe whole dedication to Niegoseosky^ which is dated 4th 
Noyemher^ 1383^ will be found in the Appendix^ No. VII. 

f This great man presided in the councils^ and led the armies 
of Pohnd for twenty-fonr years^ and was equally eminent as a ge- 
neral^ as s minister, and as an admirer and encourager of litera- 
ture. It was the military talents of Zamoscky which effectually 
checked the conquests of Basilides^ Czar of Muscovy^ and deHver* 
ed the provinces of Palesia, Volesia^ and Livonia. Zamoscky^ on 
the death of his sovereign, was entreated to ascend the throne, but 
he had the greatness of mind to reftise thi# elevation, and to vote 
lor Si^smund. 
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military successes, and his eminent talentg, 
both in peace and war, Aldus proceeds.-:-** It 
is for this reason that Stanislaus INiegoseusky, 
an illustrious youth, illustrious from birtb, 
but still more illustrious from his eminent 
virtues, is the more dear to me, because he is 
never weary of talking of thee, of admiring 
and extolling thee. Indeed, in this employ^ 
ment, it is hard to say whidi c^ us can jrield ^ 
to the other. It is a peculiar characteristic of 
your Polish climate, th^t it is most produc* 
tive in the article of genius. Who is not 
charmed with the recollection of Stanislaus 
Orichovius ?* Who does not admire the writ- 
ings of James Gorsdus ? Who does not ex- 
tol to the stars the names of Stanislaus Soco-' 

• 

lovius,f Andreas Fatritius, and Martin Slache- 
zinius ? Nor do I hesitate to prophecy that 
my dearNi^goseusky, although now so young. 



* Stanislaus Orichovius^ who^ for his eloquence^ obtained the 
sirname of the Polish Demosthenes^ wrote six hooks of the An« - 
nals of the History of Poland^ which are to be found inD'Xugpo^- 
sii Historia Polonica, vol. II. coll. 233. 

* Stanislaus Socolovius was a learned scholar of Cracow^ who 
translated from the Greek original^ and published^ with notes^ 
an Examination of the Principal Heresies of the Eastern Church, 
))y the Patriarch Hieremias. — See De Bure^ vol. I. p. 361, 
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will, one day, also become a great man ; for, • 
even at this age, he is able to accomplish what 
many would assert to be impossible, — to per- 
form things, which he who does not see them 
with his own eyes would pronounce incre- 
dible. We account it no common talent to 
speak extempore on any subject. But to de- 
liver your opinion, to reply to the arguments 
brought against you in verse, this I must 
reckon one of those endowments which sa- 
vour of divinity. Yet did Niegoseusky pub- 
lish a written challenge, in which he un- 
dertook to descant upon any proposed subject 
extempore, in verse. He stood firm to his en. 
gagem^nt, and indeed fulfilled it nobly, to the 
admiration of all who heard him, entailing 
immortality upon his own name, and confer-: 
ring glory upon Poland. Nor did he only 
evince his talents for versification, but exhi^. 
bited his powers, which are of a high order, 
in declamatory prose. I was anxious, there^ 
fore, to inclose the programma or writing, 
which he published, in this Letter, that it 
might be preserved as evidence of so uncom- 
mon a genius. Here, therefore, it is, elaborat- 
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ed, as all will acknowledge^ with unocHnnldii 
skill" 

There follows accordingly this pn^mma. 
which, as an example of the mode followed in 
those days of publishing a literary cartd or 
challenge, is extremely curious.* 

On a perusal of this singular retic of thofie 
ancient times, it may be readily believed, that 
any learned man of the present age would 
esteem it, and justly, a very ridiculous per- 
formance. To solve mathematical questiixig 
in hexameter and pentameter verses,'— to pro* 
fess an acquaintance with the whole body of 
the Aristotelian philosophy,— to speak extem- 
pore, — or to declaim in poetic numbers upcm 
any proposed question,— engagements of this 
nature may be very justly regarded as a proof 
of the degraded condition to which the stu- 
dies which were then so generally cultivated, 
had reduced the human mind. But it is here 
never to be forgotten, that in the argument 
which we are now illustrating, it is not by any 
means asserted that the philosophy or the H-* 



■»« 



* See Notes and Illustrations^ letter K. 
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teiature of those ages was of that high cha- 
racter which belongs to these branches of hu-* 
man knowledge in their present improved con-* 
dition. On the contrary, it is allowed, that no- 
thing could be more utterly useless than the 
system of scholastic philosophy which was at 
this time prevalent in Europe ; and that the 
terms of the mathematical sciences, the words 
moral and natural philosophy, and the scienO^ 
dignified by the name of the scholastic theo- 
logy, conveyed, in those days, a meanmg 
which it woidd be degradation to affix to 
them in the present advanced condition of 
human knowledge. All that we are endea- 
vouring to prove is, that James Crichton, 
whatever may be the comparative estimate 
of the condition of those sciences in which he 
excelled, in relation to the state of our know- 
ledge in the present day, had attained, in his 
acquaintance with th«M, a very remarkable 
superiority to all his contemporaries. 

The evidence of Aldus is decisive upcm 
this point. To repell it, this author has been 
accused of excessive exaggeration ; and, in- 
stead of many which were promised, a single 
instance has been attempted to be raised up. 
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in the person of Stanislaus Niegoseusky. Thi» 
is an unfortunate example, for Niegoseusky 
turns out to have been a young man of very 
extraordinary learning and accomplishments^ 
and, in every way, entitled to the introductory 
encomiums of Aldus.* 

• The veracity of Aldus remains, therefore, un- 
impeached, by the erroneous character which 
has been imputed to him. The well-known 
research of Dr Black has discovered, in his 
Letters, only one solitary example of praises at 
all similar to those lavished upon Crichton. 
The argument would have been imperfect, 
even had it been shown that they were unde- 
served, and becomes still more imperfect, 
since no attempt has been made to establish 
this fact ; but it is reduced to no argument 
at all, it crumbles into impotence, when it i& 
once proved that Niegoseusky had really de- 

* Aldus^ in a different dedication to another eminent Polish 
scholar^ Jacohus Gorsdus^ doctor of the civil and canoi; I4W at 
Cracow^ congratulates him on his fitmiliar and intimate friend- 
ship with the illustrious Ni^oseusky^ again takes an opportu- 
nity of indulging in prophetic dreams of the future eminence 
which the young scholar is likely to attain^ and claims the 
friendship of Gorscius^ which had heen promised him hy their 
mutual acquaintance^ Niegoseusky. See this dedication in the 
Notes and Illustrations^ letter L. 
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sm'ed the praisei^ which were bestowed upon 
him. 

Having said so much on the subject of Ah 
dus Manutius, enough at least, it is hoped, to 
restore to him that rank of merit, and that 
character of authenticity, of which the learned 
biographer of Tasso has attempted to deprive 
him, — ^we may now leave him to stand by 
himself, and proceed to the testimony of John 
Imperialis. 

" Imperialis," says Dr Blacky " is another 
of the witnesses adduced in evidence of Crich- 
ton's endowments. His work is a collection 
of heads, with short eulogies, in which almost 
every person is represented as a phoenix ; and 
a mass of pompous epithets are heaped toge- 
ther, less for the purpose of celebrating the 
person, than of shewing the eloquence of the 
author. In Italy, a number of such encomi- 
astic works have been published, as, besides 
that of Imperialis, those of Crasso, Ghilini, 
Capaccio, and others, useless for every biogra- 
phical purpose, and containing the most ab- 
surd and ridiculous panegyric."* 



* See Black's Life of Tasso, No. XXV. Appendix, vol. IL 
p. 429. 
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It is undoubtedly true, that, during the 
sixteenth century, a variety of biographical 
works appeared in Italy, which, in their oyer- 
strained and bombastic encomiums, are very 
rarely observant of truth and accuracy. Such 
were certainly the works of Crasso, Ghilim^ 
and Capacdo ; but under so low a character^ 
the Museum Historium of Imperialis does not 
&I1 ; for it ought to be particularly remarked, 
that Morhoff,* in his excellent work on the 
History of Philosophy and Literature, in 
which, with great critical acumen, with very 
sufficient severity, and a profound erudition, 
he has characterised the different writers in 
the departments of philosophy, of history, and 
of general literature, — ^has carefully separated 
the Museum Historicum of Imperialis Gram 
the other ephemeral authors who devoted 
themselves to the penning of Elogia. 

** John Imperialis,'^ says he> ^^ is authc»r o£ 



* Darnel George Morho£^ one of the most eminent scholars 
in Gennany^ was born at Wismar^ in 1639. He became^ first 
of all^ Professor of Eloquence and Poetry at the University e£ 
Keil ; and to this preferment was afterwards added the Profes- 
sorship of History. In i6SS, he published his celebrated work> 
Foly-Historia IHlilosophica et Literaria. He died in 1691. 
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the Historical and Physical Museum, or a 
Collection of Eulogies on Eminent Literary 
Men. This is a good work, and contmns 
many remarkable features and circumstances 
in the lives of eminent men. He does not 
confine himself to an eloge on their writings, 
but throws in particular incidents in the his* 
tory of their lives. In other respects, the 
writers of elogia are not entitled to such full 
credit as the authors of the lives of celebrat- 
ed men.'** 

It is also a circumstance, in weighing the 
evidence of Imperialis, by no means unim* 
portant, that the learned and accurate Tinu 
boschi, in a passage (of which a part has be^i 
quoted by Dr Black,) where he has given the 
character of that crowd of encomiai^ic wtu 
ters who, in the sixteenth century, inundated 
the Italian press with their perishable pro. 
ductions, and of whom he has inserted a long 



* ^^ Joannes Imperialis scripsit Museum Historicum et Physi- 
€omy sive Elogia yirorum Uteris IBustrium. Bonus ille liber est ; 
multa continet, de Tiris doctis^ memorabilia ; quorum elogia^ non 
solum descripsit^ sed et singularia sspe immiscet Alioquin 
elogiorum scriptores non tarn pknam fidem merentur^ quam vi« 
tarum scriptores/'— JiforAo^ book I. c 19. 
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catalogue, does not, in this list, include the 
Museum Historicum of Imperialis. It was 
not, therefore, altogether just to drag in the 
name of this author, whose productions have 
been regarded, by such respectable authorities^ 
as possessing a much higher value, into the 
deserved censure which has been pronounced 
upon such writers as Crasso, Ghilini, Capac- 
do, and their followers in the field of biogra** 
phical bombast. 

The truth is, that the Museum Historicum 
of Imperialis, embraces the lives of men, who, 
although forgotten, and perhaps deservedly, 
in these modem days, were all of eminence 
in the literary or political history of their own 
times ; and, except that the style is too deeply 
tinctured with that passion for metaphor whidi 
then infected the biographicsd writers of Italy, 
it is at once an interesting and useful work. 

The testimony, therefore, of Imperialis, is 
entitled to credit, because he is esteemed a 
writer of authority ; and still more is it enti- 
tled to credit, because it is the testimony of a 
contemporary, whose account is taken from 
the lips of his own father, who was, as his son 
expressly states, an eye-witness of Crichton's 
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remarkable exhibition at Fadua.^ And what 
is ihe import of this evidence ? It oorrobo- 
lates every particular which has been mesh* 
tioned by Aldus ; — Crichton's first appear* 
ance^ and remarkable exhibition at Venice,-— • 
his journey to Padua, and the eminence which 
he there acquired, — ^his sickness at that dty,— • 
his return to Venice, — -the disputes whidi he 
there held with the most eminent scholars,-^ 
the astonishing powers of his mind, and ver* 
satility of his talents, in which he is affirmed 
to have been approached by none except 
Picus Prince of Mirandulaf,— the beauty, 
of his person, — ^his excellence in all manly 
and martial accomplishments,— lastly, his un« 
£:>rtunate connection with Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, and his melancholy death, by the 
hands of his son, Vincenzo ; an event, r^ard* 
ing which the author declares that it is un^ 
certain whether it happened by accid^it ot 
design. ^^ Considto an cam incertum.^* 

But even allowing that Imperialis, in his 
Historical Museum, had conferred upon all. 



• See, for the original Life by Imperialis, Appendix, No. 
IX. 

t Some account of this remarkable person will be found in 
the sequel. 

r 
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whom he has there included in his elogia, an* 
exaggerated reputation, and (which is quite 
unallowable, however,) that this work wto* 
written, like many others of the same age,"^ 
with the ^premeditated design of exalting. to- 
the highest eminence, every name which it 
contained, we are still furnished with a r^ply 
to' all' this in two passages, which are to be 
found in a diflPerent work of the same author,' 
entitled. The Physical Museum ; or a Trea-^ 
tise on Genius,* and which, in collecting the 
evidence regarding Crichton's endowments,: 
are curious and important. The author is 
speaking of the symptoms of genius, discover-^ 
able froni the particular physical tempera-: 
ment and bodily form of different persons ; 
arid after some general remarks, he introdu- 
ces, as illustrations of the doctrine which he 
lays down, the example of the celebrated Ju- 
lius Caesar Scaliger, and James Crichton. 
" With the particular constitution above 
mentioned,", says he, " there is generally 
found united not only a very exalted kind 
of mind, but a particularly powerful and ath- 
letic form of body, an example of which we 



* Museum Physicum, sive De Ingenio HiimanQ. 
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hove formerly seen in the instance of Julius 
Caesar Scaliger,* and more recently in the per- 
son of James Crichton, the Scotsman. These 
celebrated persons, in addition to an astonish* 
ing acuteness in disputation, and a wonder- 
ful facility in the acquisition of the different 
sciences, were so remarkable for dexterity 
and ease in the acqiiisition of all bodily ac- 
complishments, that in the use of arms, in 
thie accomplishments of dancing, of riding, 
and breaking of horses, and, in short, in every 
sort . of gymnastic exercise, they excelled in 
a most miraculous manner. I ascribe their 
strength to the warmth, and their mental 
powers to the purity and fineness of their 

blood."t 

Again, in speaking of the effects of climate 

upon the character of different nations, Im- 
perialis pays another testimony to the un- 
equalled talents of Crichton, and his extreme 
popularity in Italy. — " The brave nation of 
the Scotch," says he, " living under nearly 



* In Joseph Scaliger's Epistle^ De daritud. Gentis Scaliger. 
and in the Confutat. Fabulse Burdon^ will be found a descrip- 
tion of the exercises of his father^ Jul. Csesar Scaliger^ which he 
followed when arrived at a very advanced age. One of these was 
very peculiar : The old scholar used to divert and delight him-- 
self much^ by leaping into and out of a tub. 

t Museum Physicum, B. I. c. 17. 
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the same dimate, is troubled beyond measov^ 
^ith public factions, and embroiled with pri^ 
^te feuds ; but, at the same time, they po»- 
^m a genius fitted both to excel in the aoqtii^ 
isltion of the sciences, and in the management 
of public atfairs, as is proved in ancient times» 
by these two celebrated luminaries, John 
Duns Scotus, who obtained the distinguish* 
ing name of the Subtile Doctor ; and Jdhtt 
Suisset, called the Calculator; and, lately^ 
JTohn (James) Crichton, who has been so 
highly celebrated by the Italians, as to be 
esteemed the phoenix amongst the most emi* 
hent men of his age."* 

Now, without attributing very great sound- 
ness to this singular doctrine of Imperialis^f 



** In this passage^ John is evidently a misprint for James. 

t In the Mef Memoir of Imperialism as well as in the mdit 
detaQed Dedication of Aldus, there are some further particulars 
well worthy of attention. Aldus informs us, that Rutherfbrd 
was one of Crichton's preceptors. This was Johh Rutheribrd^ 
a man of learning and eminence in his own days ; a fellow pio^- 
^ssor with Buchanan, at the University of Coimhra, in Porta« 
gal ; from which, on account of his rel^ous opinions, being for* 
oed to fly, along with his celebrated Colleague, into t'rtoice, he 
returned at last to his native country, where he died, Profe^Mvt 
of Philosophy at St Andrews, in 1575. " At multse Yeoonditft 
emditionis, ^t, hoc tempore, Joannes Rhetorfortis, non suid M- 
hmi, sed exteris, ob singularem eruditionem, notos. Doc^t 
Conimbris in Hispania, Andreapoli item, in patHti, pabliCftni 
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H U dear, that the evidence it contains, in 
r^ard to Crichton's remarkable talents, is 



|Wftwiononi, magna sua lande, m^ori Hteramm eomiDodo, bo* 
liontus. ijjus habemus, de arte disserendi, lib. i, ; et alia in 
rlnloflopliia Opuscula." This passage^ which I copy from Sir R: 
SMtM, in his Hiator. Literaria fika^itia Scotonun, (MS. Adroc* 
library) ia itself copied from an Oration of Gilbert Gray, on the 
JUnstrioos writers of Scotland, prefixed to Mackenzie's Lives. 
A onAalogoe of Rutherfbrd'a works will be found in Dempater, 
Hiatoria Ecdesiastica Gentia Scotorum, B. xyi. p. 565. Aldus 
jManutius has also mentioned Robertson amongst the eminent 
I9i9 who were masters to Crichton. From the correspondence 
fof dates, it is not improbable that this was the same scholar, of 
idioae life and works Dempster has left us the following very 
flaeagre detail : — " Andreas Robertsonus, magno nomine, pa- 
jtnam suam illustravit ; et nonnulla versa prosaque edidit £g9 
tantum vidi Epithalamium Jacobi Sexti et Annse Scotorum Re- 
gum. Obiit Edinburgi, anno 1595.**— Dempster, B. xvi. p. 

With regard to Crichton's having been, in his youth, under 
Ae tuition of Buchanan, which &ct is stated by Aldus, I have 
pot discovered any materials which might lead us to form an ac- 
curate opinion. He could not have been placed under the care 
of this great scholar, at St Andrews, since it is certain that Bu- 
chanan left that University as early as the year 1569, before 
Crichton was matriculated. But there is an interval in the life 
of Crichton, the period between his leaving St Andrews, which 
i$ known to have been in 1575, and the period of his going to 
France, (which is unknown, but which was probably in the 
1477,) of which no particular details are discoverable ; and it 
is oertainly not improbable, that the son of the Lord Advocate, 
who had already evinced very uncommon talents, should, on his 
return to Edinburgh, have been introduced to Buchanan, who 
bad acquired a great reputation, and that, at this period of his 
life, the Young Crichton might have ei\]oyed the benefit of thi^ 
omiBent scholar's advice and instruction. 
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unassailable by any of the argummts whidi 
have been brought against the passage in his 
Museum Historicum. The passage which 
has been now quoted, is taken from another 
and a different work, against which no accu- 
sation of inaccuracy has ever been advanced, 
and where the author, in soberly and impar- 
tially discussing a certain question, introdu- 
ces, as an illustration of his argument, the 
character of J. Caesar Scaliger, and James 
Crichton. 

Here, then, from the same author, we have 
a new and unexceptionable testimony to the 
remarkable talents and universal endow- 
ments of Crichton, — to his moral eminence 
in the study and knowledge of the sciences, — 
and to his physical powers, and uncommon 
excellence in all the manly and martial exer* 
cises of the age. 

The next authority, in support of the ex- 
traordinary abilities of Crichton, is that which 
has been given from the work of Felix Astolfi, 
—his OfBcina Historica. It is, like that of Al- 
dus, a testimony proceeding from a contem- 
porary author, who states the facts it contains 
from his own knowledge, but who was not. 
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Jike Aldus, a personal fiiend of the man whom 
;he describes. It is, besides this, an uninterested 
testimony proceeding from an Italian, regard- 
ing the eminent abilities of a Scotchman who 
had shown himself su]perior to the Italians of 
his time. It was therefore the more unbias- 
sed by the partialities of coimtry and of 
iriendship. It is sober and moderate in the 
tone in which it is given ; but it is. strong, 
pertinent, and conclusive, in the evidence 
which it conveys. If there was any ground 
to suspect the partiality of Aldus, — if there 
-Was any the least reason to receive with hesi- 
tation the biographical eulogy of Imperialis, 
there can be none whatever to induce us to 
refuse unlimited credit to the simple and uur 
ornamented statement of Astolfi. He apr 
peals to the fact of Crichton's being well 
known to all of his time. " Lo Scozzese e no- 
ttssimo a tuttiy chiamavasi Giacomo Crtchio- 
nof and he then shortly mentions his stu- 
pendous memory, — his very early age,— his 
intimate acquaintance with the sciences, with 
philosophy, and theology, — and the impres- 
sion of wonder and astonishment which his 
appearance left on all who witnessed it. 
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« The abiUties of the Scotsman," says h^ 
"are known to all. His name was James 
Crichton, who appeared like a prodigy in 
these our own timl and was admLd f^the 
stupendous powers of his memory. Although 
a youth of only twenty-two years of age, he 
yet penetrated into the most recondite sden- 
oes, and explained the most difficult passages^ 
and the most obscure processes of reasoning 
in the writings of theologians and philoso- 
phers ; so that, to all who considered only his 
early youth, it seemed impossible that he 
could have read through, to say nothing of 
committing to memory, such a mass of eru- 
dition."* It would have been hopeless to 
have attacked a passage of this nature ; and 
accordingly not a single reflection has be^i 
advanced by any author against the testimo* 
ny of Astolfi. 

There is one other testimony, which, as 
it proceeds from a contemporary author of 
distinguished celebrity, who affirms that his 
information was obtained in Italy, ought 
not to be passed over; — I allude to an 



• .c, 



Seo the original passi^ in the Appendix, No. VIII. 
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acocmnt of Criditon, preserved by Joseph 
SeaUger. ^ I have heard," says the author, 
^ when I was in Italy, of one Crichton, a 
Scotdmoan, who had only reached the age of 
tw^ity-one, when he was killed by the com- 
mand of the Duke of Mantua, who knew 
twdve different languages,— had studied the 
fikthers and the poets, — disputed de omni sci- 
hili^ and replied to his antagonists in verse. 
He was a man of very wonderful genius ; 
more worthy of admiration than of esteem. 
He had something of the coxcomb about him, 
and only wanted a little common sense. It is 
remarkable that princes are apt to take an af- 
fection for geniuses of this stamp, but very 
rarely for truly learned men." This passage, 
from the Scaligerana, is valuable in many points 
of view. Scaliger obtained his information in 
Italy, in all probability, from those who had 
been witnesses of the genius of Criditon ; and 
the whole sentence bears strongly upon it tiie 
marks of truth and impartiality. Crichton, 
he tdls us, " was a little of a coxcomb," a cir- 
cumstance by no means inconsistent with his 
eminent talents, and a failing exceedingly na- 
tural in a young man possessed of such un- 
common powers of mind and beauty of per 
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son, who had been tried by that severest of 
all ordeals, — ^admiration ; the admiration^ too, 
not of a limited circle of friends, or of an in- 
sulated university, but of a whole people ; and 
-what is perhaps still more difficult to bear, 
who had listened to the praises of the sweetest 
tongues, and been exposed to the radiance of 
the fairest eyes in Italy ; yet, after touching 
.upon his failings, Scaliger does justice to his 
genius. " He was a man of stupendous 
.powers." Oestoit ingenium prodigiosum; and 
,1 need not say that this encomium comes 
.with infinite force, when we take into account 
.the sarcastic matter with which it is accom- 
panied. 

From the contemporary testimonies to the 

anexampled abilities of Crichton, we proceed 

jiow to the consideration of those evidences 

.which are to be deemed ancient, when compar- 

led with the more modem stories of Urquhart or 

Mackenzie, but which are themselves of a later 

, date than the preceding accounts contained in 

.the Italian memoir, the MS. of Abbe Mo- 

.relli, the Dedication of Aldus, the Life by 

.Imperialis, the short " Notice" of Scaliger, or 

.the : concluding document of Astolfi. I. be- 
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gin with the account transmitted by Thomas- 
Dempster, the author of the Hiatoria Eede- 
mutica ScotuBy and certainly a man of a most 
singular character. 

' Possessed, as even his enemies have allow- 
ed, of very eminent talents, and these improv- 
ed by a complete education in the scholastic 
philosophy of the age, — ^keen in temper,-— 
violent in argument, — and uniting to a dis- 
position naturally ambitious, a haughty fear- 
lessness of mind, Dempster was in no respect 
a character fitted to conciliate the esteem, or 
feven to disarm the censure, of his literary ri- 
vals and contemporaries. The terms, accord- 
ingly, in which he is spoken of, are suf- 
ficiently severe. Erythrseus, while he allows 
that he possessed very high talents, describes 
him with a sort of awe and. terror, as an au- 
thor of a most ferocious disposition,--^^p/&. 
rods ingenii. But the most serious accusa- 
tion, and that with which those who appeal 
to him as an authority are alone interested, is 
the charge of literary forgery which has lately 
been raised against him. " Dempster," says 
Dr Black, " has rendered himself infamous 
among such literary men as know any thing 
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of him or of his writings, by his forgeries.*'* 
*^ Thomas Dempster," continues the same au- 
tihior, quoting Baillet,— '' nam a donnS una 
Histoire Ecclesiastique d'Eicosse. en dix neuf 
UvreSj ott U parte beavmwp des gens de lettres 
de cette contrSe. Mais q%u>iqu'Ufut hahile ^aU^ 
leurs, il nCen avoit ni le sens pltis droit, ni le 
jugement plus sdide, ni la conscience meiUemre. 
H eut vofidu que tous les Savans fussent jEcos* 
saiSf il a Jorge des litres des livres qui n^ontja^ 
mais etk mis au mande pour relever la gioire 
de sa patrie, etU a commis divers autresjhfwii^ 
hes qui Vont dScriS parmi les gens de lettres^^ 
And Baillet adds, — ^^ Ce sont d peu pris les 
piamtes qui font de lui Usserius, Wdrieus, le 
Pere LahhS, Sandius, Nicolaus Antoine'' f 

The history of this accusation of forgery, 
which would, at first sight, appear to be i^ 
most deep and serious charge proceeding 
firom every quarter against an author, and rer 
cseiving the corroborating testimony of Usher, 
WaraBUS, or Ware, Labb6, Sandius, Nicolas 
Antoine, and Baillet, affords a curious illus- 
tration of that passion for literary scandal, and 

* Appendix to Life of Tasso^ p. 434. 
f Jugemens des Savans^ torn. II. p. 106. 
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that strange avidity with which, even anu>ngst 
many eminent men, it has been circulated, 
which is a mortifying feature in the literary 
history of the siitteenth century. The parent 
of the tale against Dempster, seems to have 
been Archbishop Usher ; and, emboldened by 
his authority, all the other authors, whose 
nttues swell the catalogue of his accusers, 
have done little more than retail the censure 
of the exasperated prelate. 

That portion of the history of Scotland 
and Ireland, (and, indeed, in the history c^ 
every nation,) which includes its early annals, 
is well known to form a kind of disputed CMt 
debateable ground, upon which historians 
and antiquarians have, in aU ages, carried on 
a most bitter and determined contest. Many 
authors, of unquestionable authority upon 
other subjects, have forfeited this high cha- 
racter, when they come to treat of these re- 
mote periods. Misled by a desire to antedate 
the celebrity of their own country, they have 
too often sacrificed their love of historical 
truth to their spirit of nationality, and, in 
this view, narrated events, and quoted autho- 
rities, which were no where to be found but 
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in their own imaginations. That this has been 
done^ and to a very great degree, by Demps- 
ter, it would argue great ignorance of his writ- 
ings, to deny. Our argument is, thiat, as far as 
this accusation goes, he has only imitated the 
example of other eminent historians and an- 
tiquaries, when treating of this particular and 
obscure portion of history ; and that, as this 
offence in these historians, amongst whom we 
may enroll Usher himself, has not been held 
to invalidate their accounts of more modern 
times, neither ought it, when committed by 
Dempster, to destroy his credit, in any narra- 
tion which is within the limits of authentic 
history.' To return to the history of this ac- 
cusiEttion. 

Archbishop Usher » was a great antiquarian, 
and exceedingly national. Dempster was also 



• James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, was born in the year 
1580, and died in 1 655. He was a profound scholar, fldl of much 
remote and extensive erudition, and so generally known as such 
in Europe, that the University of Leyden entreated him to accept 
die place of an honorary professor, and Cardinal Hichelieu endea* 
Youred, by high offers, to engage himi to settle in France. His 
works are, — A Treatise on the Ancient Religion of Ireland ; A 
Chronological History of the World ; A Collection of the Epistles 
of St Ignatius, Barnabas, and Polycarp ; Antiquitates Ecclesi-i 
arum Britannicarum ; and Syntagma de Editione LXX Inter- 
pretum. 
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leflomed in the history and antiquities of his 
native country, and zealous to ennoble it, by 
including, in its earlier literary annals, as many 
illustrious names, and enrolling, in its sacred 
calendar, as many Scottish saints as possible; 
Now it happened, that these two authors, in 
their literary expeditions for the purpose of 
collecting materials for their annals of the fifth 
oentury, chanced unfortunately to stumble 
upon the body of an old saint, of the name of 
Godelbertus. Dempster immediately recog* 
nkies him as a countryman, and claims him for 
a. Scottish saint. Usher as stoutly denies the 
&ct, and, utterly unable to prove him to have 
been of Irish extraction, he insists that Gk)- 
delbertus was at least an Anglo-Saixon saint ; 
and, in the bitterness of his heart, fulminates 
ag^nst Dempster the following passage :— 
"Nam quod in Sanctorum Catalogum Demps- 
terus eum refert, et (quod Cottam fortasse le- 
gisset, neque indisertwm Academicum pertimu- 
isie, nee sine ista PhUosophia RhetoremqtLam" 
vis ehquentem) inter BJketores disertissimosyat' 
que Philosophos Platonicae secUs svhtUissimos 
eundem connumerat ; commenti genus est illi 
hotnini non minus familiare, quam librorum 
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qui nunquam 9cripti sunt ^^x ipsius otiomde^ 
prompta cer^bro reoensio/!* viij. 

It is here to be .pBi^icniiaEty iremackec^ (tiut 
not only does this .itqeusaticm of ibtgespys 
brought jEfigainst DegEK^pstarr rdbte solely^', w 
we $;ee in this passage &om Udfer, to the;dail* 
putes regarding the Galendar o^Seqtiish saints, 
and the earlyr literary history ^f that co^ixitff, 
hpi the fifth fCentiiry, but that. two^of the oAwr 
authors cited by.BaiSet, KiooksiMtomo^f aqd 
Esther Labb^^ in the Bibliotheca^ do no^luag 
more than repeat <he tale <rfl Udier, addiicg^ 
no other examples of fi^gery fipm th^ own 
authority^ but siniply nteoetiomng the naitie, 
mid re-echomg the p^lippie of the Xrish 
primatei Now^ really, when we oonsider 
that Usher hitnseif hjsf$ b^en arraigned^ and 
tiiat by an author ^f )|iigh taiithority^ the 
learned and intelligent Groodall, of literary 
crimes very similar to his own charges against 
Detnpster; fe^ri^tMt^ y^&^&em^ 
same subjects * i^^ natieBal^ioitiiqttities, and 
fighting HsSpfiy^^i^^ ^ine disputed 

ground^ he lias be^o^ remarkable neitiber for 



}.j ". r.s ^. 



* BritBn. Eccles. Antiqiaitates^ cap. 13^ fi>L ecL 16S7. p^SiS* 
t In Pra&t. Biblioth. Hiqp. Vet. p. 29. 
% Biblioth. Bibl. p. 336. Lipsis, 1682. 
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otoflbuc or integrity, in em^oying evary pon^ 
aiUe mode of carryii^ Uts pomt, die aeeu* 
ifeitkii pcoceediiig firom such a quarter, and 
mg^Btdxbg such a 8ub|eet» really dimipifthea 
into cMnparatiTe insigDifieance. No ozie witt 
deny that Dempster, in the earlier amiak 
of his Scottish £cdksiastieal History, mih 
led fay that eoihusiasm which enal^les m 
antiquary to see every iact^ and to reason 
an OTery eizcuiiistaiice, ill the light moat«OA^ 
venient to his ovm theory, bAs given a v^ 
mqpafidonable Hoence to his invention. He 
has, in this, been guilty of the same ^me m 
Heetor Boece, Buchanan, Usher, Innes, an^ 
many others, who have embraced, in works 
otherwise vahiafale, the more ancient annals 
of their country.* But does any one,^ — and 
here we come to the pointr--does any one. 



* In Chalmers's laborious and valuable Account of the Pictish 
iMody the flighti of imaginatien^ in which some ^ our efttly 
liktofMUis haM» jadulsed, are ddBcribed in very atarong oobucs. 
It ia apparent, says h^ at the conclusion of one of his notes, 
(Odedonia, yd. I. p. 104,) that Boeee, BeDenden, Buchanan, 
mA ^exfibhri, hwe confiHinded the Pictish E^en, who ftll 
in A.D. 730, at Bas Elpin, in Forfiurshire, with the Scoto-Irish 
£1^, who Ml, mofe than a century aftarwards^ at Laicht*AI- 
plm^ In Agsduit. 
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for this reason, reject the testhnony of auefe 
historian)?, as to events passing within the pale 
of the history of their own times, confirmed: 
by authentic evidence^ and guaranteed by their 
bwn testimony, and thai of their ecmtempo^ 
luries? Do we question the venieity of Bu^ 
chanan, when he relates^ ^any precase ei;tent 
which has either passed in. his own inemo^^ 
Or has been necofded in the sober pagpt of 
authentic history,^ because we could Aow 
that he has invented, or at least inserted^ the 
names of Scottish kings, who never ruled over 
any thing but his own brain ? Why then is 
Dempster*s narrative respecting events which 
are not only within the limits of modem his^ 
tory, but, whith is infinitely stronger, mtist 
have been in the recollection pf himself, and 
many of his contemporariei^, to be arraigned 
as mcredible, and his character as a writer, on 
subjects embracing the literature of his own 
times, declared infamous^ bec^iise he has en- 
deavoured to prove that old Godelbert was a 
Scottish saint ; because, with regard to these 
delicate points of national antiquities, he has 
been accused of manufacturing authoiities by 
one who has himself been suspected c^ 8up- 
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pi^^s^s^gi garbling, and concealing them;* 
and because some othei" authors, without con*- 
descending upon any proofs of their own, 
have thought proper to copy the features, and 
accderate the circulaticm of this tale of lite- 
rary animosity ? 

Now, it is a natural question here, in the 
course of our argument, and one necessary 
£ot the full and entire vindication of Demp* 
stdrit to inquire, what is his literary charac- 
ter, in the opinion^ not of inflamed and an- 
gty antiquarians, who abuse him because he 






Q^adaJl'A IntroductiQa to Hi?tory of Scotland, cap. V. 
t A li& of Dempster, embracing annals of the contemporary 
litaetftiire of the times/ would be an interesting subject for bio- 
graphy. His fiither was Thomas Dempster, Baron of Mnresk. 
His mothor^ Jane Leslie, was eldest daughter to William Les- 
lie, Baron <^Balquhane.* He was bora in 1579, and, leaving 
his native country, when a boy of eleven years of age, pursued 
bis studies at Cambridge, Bologna, and at Paris. He afterwards 
went to Flanders, and studied at the Scots College of Louvaine, 
horn which he was sent to Rome, by William Crichton,t a Je- 
suit, Principal (^ the College pf Louvaine. He calls himself Thor 
mas Dempster De Muresk, and boasts, as we have formerly seen^ 
of the nobility of his fi|m9y. lu an Epistle addressed to James 
the First, and prefixed to the edition of his Roman Antiquities, 
he dignifieQ bis Ikther by a variety of high-sounding titles, — 
'f Patre Barpne Muiesdl, Achterlesi, Chislemonti, Bamfis vero 
ac Buchanis prorege seu Irenarca ; Matre vcro Baronissa Balco- 
^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' * — ——- 

* Laurus LetUeana) cf^. LXI. Hi§tor. Ecdesiast Gentis Soot. p. 
t See BbMsk's Life of Tasso, vol II. p. 434. 
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may have coimtoractiBd thar ovm partieiilar 
views ; but of irfiparfcbd and learned mem 



-■> '. 



nis ac Aberdonii Prindpi." His nlaster was the odelxrated Jns^ 
tns LipsStu^ under whceb eaie W«(i|nHri to' Iut9e mrfft^irio? 
markabk a progiew in his studies^ ihfX, «| tjbi^ i^ of aixte^ he 
taught publiclv at Toumay. He was ap^ohited a doctor oTju- 
fuprudenoe lit iSie- JJtDiftit^ttjr cx'T^tlMf ■ fii #Mflh iie ■fta^^Brds 
suco^ed^ tQ jhiE^ chay. hdd by Dayid, ,jSilt>iaj|^ . wijn^ wys <9H|of 
the professors there.* He left this tfrnvernty to visit his na^ 
^ret&takrf, to^irMi!3rtil& idis ftitiW AMa atHk m¥m^ 
Oim V^ ofrMt^^HH^ It is saidU that j^ object of Ji«pm^ the 
First was to engage t)empster in some historidd won, p^^haps 
iSm wHcH he aftei^Wards pMIOSed liiider d» titib«r '^ HiaWk 
Eecleaiastiea dei^ Seotofuak' ' He aocm, homsYVt lelWBdd to 
the continent, and having acquired great Htenory reputatkMi in 
Italy, was, in the year 159«> pramtfled t»y ibd j^i!S^,mi.ib0i^ 
oommendatiim of 1;l» CttdindBateto^ to« fMle^^ hi 

^e celebrated Academy dfFisa. HehviedkMv^edleetilraion 
juriiqirudenee, and phaBuedand ensbutedliiil curknia and hmrth 
ed work, *^ De Etruria Regali;'' havrng^fintundeftidira « |pnifa 
ney to his native CDtintry> fiemi wltidl| % ift said, kfe W»m^ 
many cariona bocdui^ forlMrinfiiniiatidBaB&aiMi^^ 
terary undertaking; In 1591!^ ho jcturiied to flia»>;^iribtiiu h# mm 
oecu]^ed ibf iwo yeanr in lii» wuftir <» TaMny. in lS§^,hltem* 
braced the vesdutiikn uf ientriiigty §miAt^re$mm4o^m9iiispfie6ir, 
the thiivdrrity of Fii9- ' Ha irtty ]Miife^er> preaesM ^ work, 
^' De Ethiria: Reg^W to Ae Grand Duke of Tuaany;^ ki a liMivt 
epistle, which ivaa^ not; |»tfxHhtoitlia'Wori^ kill ia ptMwiid ki 
tliemaim8<irfp^ofO|mfllo^Oi«ilioAV«k»^^ . i 

Dempsifeer now< «ar cud: fbr . ^Bbl^gM^ ifteor' tevtog, 4v . thi«e 
years, d^T^er«d tottiltetf x>]i 1he Paadeeta at Pisa. Tim fime 
which he- had a4;qitku^"€adaed him to be xeeti?ed witk the 



/ f 
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« In ^ ft. Sibbald's MS. entided,, HistQria Litaaria Goitif ScDto- 
ram. p. SI, we find David «fettr ddbtokilked LaOiaiiUB, MathtoMMi, 
PtOKMor R^U8 LutetiiBt 

t Sea Coke Prafatio ad Lib; EtruT. Regafis; 
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^^m jiMlge calmly tifMm hb merits, and are 
animated by no interests iuqpeUing them eitJiar 
to censure or to praise. Yossius has charaic^ 
tetiaed Dempster as a learned Scotsman, t0 
mh^ theieaase of lettemifi under higb oliUga* 

t^tifi* Fdix Ossius, in his Gmmietataries lipcm 
iike HiBtorix Angustisi Henrki VIL of M^s- 
sfttus, alttioa|D^ he taiu^s occaalm to que^tim 
a'|»GatieHtair opinsin of Demjister's^ y et^ so&r 
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ligMt hsoamm !k thi^ JJtmemi^}WBAha was vame^ukitf, 
witbr^ ooBciiviDceaiidapprobaliopLof all who were intenestei in 
its prosperity^ eleeted to ^"durir of Hmuoiit^aiid BcUesLetttes. 

aodprofil, for •eTetttMnjeara^aiid died there, on the 9ih of Sep- 
temW, 1615. I liai« 'tdcen the ^artieuUris of this short tdcetdh 
«f Dempster ftitiiititt fwftee .^. the si^cadid editm^ <)C his 
^fazee £i8t hooks, '' De Etnuia R^^aU/' puhlished at Flareac^ 
in' 1723) l^ Thomas Coke. Both the dedieation to Cosmos the 
ti^id Gnand DiiM «f Etroria^Juid thefrefiiee^ave lUywrit^. 
The diaracier of this suagiJarly leaxned, and lahorious writer, 
has already heen giren in another part of thla^ssay. It has heeh 
^rayjiistlyetteatod kilhe ftHowingiM^^ 
of JSir It Sihbald^ whidliiaaiitiaed^ '' netiistoiicia ^tis et Po- 
litids.'**— '' Tfab fionoos 'ZhoiaaB Ileinpster^ Doctor of the Law, 
his too great a&ctian finrlns oamitfy* with his hilious and 
haughty humoor, hiassed him too. nuiah, and drove him to 
Many Ixmpe^, hf wiyiiigim jxn^loctnBfV jca4^^ Am cert^iiaty ; 
yalv ^ otllatittf of «w SoDkb.^*!^ exacter 

llwaai finrt I thc«s^ }»iihi cpj^f^cidi^ii tl^ ot^^s own 
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from imitating the example of Usher* pio^ 
hounces htm, at 1^ very time when he enteni 
his dissent^ to be a man of extrusive know^ 
ledge, and pi'ofound erudition; f* N^m^^emm 
Mc ctssSnthr Demp^ero^ reamdiUe aUoqum 
thcffifue, et muHiplicu efiiditionu vitpJ'i^l 
might add, in corroboration x^ these testimo^ 
nies to the character of Dempster^ the opU 
tiion of DSherius^ in his Academical Diapa- 
tations ; and of Barthius^ in his Adveinariac 
but it is unnecessary, since sufficient praise 
has already been given, to defeat, or, at lei^ 
wholly neutralize, the caisure of Udier. 

The accui^ation of forgery, theteldve, as finr 
as that accusation can bef applicable to xmt 
argument, rests on no good authority. The 
long and formidable catalogue of names, from 
which it appeared to come, contracts, upon 
examination, into a very Sm^ll compass, and 
seems to rest chiefly on the authc»;ity of an 
author,* who, although highly respectaUe on 



.-• ; 



I . 



* In the '^ Biblkllieca Hispiiim Tete^,'^ Pl^^ 

found the passage from Niookut AntonhM. It Is m £»I1ows '>^ 

*' Habent sunfliCer et Angti, virarom literif^ifiiutiram warn nft- 

tionis laudatores^ Joannem Balaeum^ Joannem Lelandium jnni- 

(orem, JoannanFitsemn; f^mfi^^Thiiiniin DtMi|ifiiiririi^ Mil l« 

9 
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otber pmnts, is himself, upon such subjects as 
laTolve early national antiquities, of suspi* 
cioits t vasacit J ; and?even, if thoroughly esta- 
biiidiecb it .does not thro(w discredit upon 
Dempster^s^'dooount irf* iJie literatuxe of his 
own agev the only .sui)]eet with winch we are 
interested^ because it embraces the narrative 
of^the life of CJiaohfoQ. 

Itis alsoaictioiimstenQewellworthytif notice, 
in weighiDg.tfae ccedit due to this narrative 
thai Demjpster, on one pointy has^ with great 
vimlence, ^attadced Criobton. He has accu- 
sed himj, ^ Ive haire iseen* of falsely affirming 
that he waStOonnecte4ii^th U^ royal family 
of Scotland^ a0d ridiculed him for so vain an 
assmnption of eminence. Crichton was here 



migU iQiilit«».«2ias l^tioiu8.idr(v Jaoobus Userius^ Hibernis ap- 
pellatus Primas^ histprie rerum antiquarum peritissimus^ libro« 
mm qtii tiuBqUffai^cripti -etidt, iefx'^iid kAkfsff d«pi:t>mpton]m oe- 
rebio^refeatioocmimptttare nqn dvbitavit; quocum in re^ Philip- 
pas Labbeus cousentit^ in Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum,*' Such is 
an concerning Dempster in Nic. Antonhis. The passage from 
: Sandius js to be found in his '^ Noto in Vossium^" page 175. 
He adduces no proofs agdn^t XJsh^; but^ ^UKSusing another au- 
thor of interpohiting some oidinscriptioiis with his own inven- 
: tions^ . he ^iddsy ^^^imSi studio Dempst^nis^ queanyis yirum il- 
lustrem Scotum fuisse vellet ; in suam rem violenter abrepto quo- 
vis testimooSo, lioet viz UBoAiram veritatis sapiat' 



M 
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arr<^atiiig to Uniidtf wi>idcal iioikoimy 
Dempster was imfemeif in < the ^rnmg; but 
this» at leasts phyres;, Hiatj in Ae mrrati i gr 
windi he lia» giyai^* be iffm iKbt miknatoi li)i^ 
tbat spirit of mdiaimititimte «aidgy wfank<ii 
aasrSied to Aldus ; beti^ti od llw omtMnfr) 
he trat « reitdy to amdsimi the« 
as to appreciate the MttentB^ -of hit 
cmoApyrmm^ We we^ ^tom all tiiii^ (aititi^ 
to oondudei Ihrt the asoouiitivbidk fttts bean 
given kf Denip8ter> '^ oitaded to fidi bredit \ 
and that^ determiiiiii^'^&we vka^ our opmioli 
of it, as a piece of evkleilee^ by^lbe ralecr «f 
reaaoti and anal<^ wbkh we Mlo w on irfiab* 
bur oooas]i»Miy vNt ara iidt at libert3r to iged; 

We hove only to remai'k^ tberefere, tbat it 
cprrobcratesy in the^ srtrongfest and most satifr- 
^k(Staty manner, in ^ al^ iMtetiid ^itib, tilt 
evidence of Mr ^UbertV Italian MemekjiSak 
MS.^the Afcl^Moti^ the De#!»tyi'4if 

Aldus, the Memoir g£ Imp^Jalis^ and t)^ 
paittg^rapii from Astd]^^ a» to Crfehtbn^e 
early visat- to Ftskee an^ Italy, "his astonifih- 
ing «id versatile talents, the puWic proofi; 
which he ^vec^ loof j^hilosc^hic ax^Ml litoz;^ 
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fRMfress^ and hh sadden abd lamentable deatk 
bjr the hand of the youngei* Gonzaga. He 
nnntiQiia, i^, that CricfatoD't most intunate 
friends were, Lorenzo Massa, at that time 
saoietary to the Venetian State» Aldus Mam- 
tius^ and l^percme SpeionL ,We have ai- 
leady sten the confirmation of Crichton's in-t 
tiaBacjr<witih 'Maasa, firom the Dedication of 
AUua to that eminent Italian, in which tiie 
aaatie ft0t> is dwelt upon, imd Massa oongim 
tijdatild on his friraoidshi}) witii ^ that yoatli of 
ikmm ^enius^ James Criditon.^ Aldiis Ma^ 
nntiua-is also alieaii^ known to us. The last 
kfetiiia eminent triumriratev whidi inehided 
the friends ;9f*Cfichton, is SpercHie Speron^ 
professor of philosophy in the University of 
Fadiaa^ asid jit tfaisltiime^ine cff the most ede* 
toktedaiiAipis in^litemry Mstcxry of Italy ; 
c^arkaUe fiir Hie dpquence oft his pubUe 
lectureB^ fais extensive kiiMflledge in thedbgy, 
imd his frofound acqoaiMtaMefr ^inth the an- 
^rat 'languages* c» ^^\ ^."M/.->iC --^ 

>^ We have alreii^,'? Mtyil a hisierian of 
lliose timesj^'* ^^ spoken oiOmm who were ce- 



'• - - -' - • • .: '. .^ ^iti^:-: ;'^fi 
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* Bernaidos ScuMoiiis, in his Annals of the Hiitory of 
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lebrated in their own day, ^and liave excfaasu^ 
ged life for death ; let lis now turn to tliose 
living authors who are the glory of ouFtscnni^ 
try. Spero0e Speroni ii^ ^l alivev and 
known to the whole of j^ly by his Jbrillianfc 
acquirements ; an excellent -^liosofAer, ^ ta 
scholar <^ consummate emdition» both in the 
civil law^ and in every lyranch of knowledge^ 
and ^endowed . with 'such la^potmr ^and>d^ 
quence in public: speddng,^ mwe espetMiy 
in our own Italian tongue, that ii^ at any 
time, he happens to be deUveriDg hi» qnU 
nion, in the senatey^ontheaffiim ofroarire^ 
public, £rom^ that moine]it79^e:4Be the courte 
of justice deserted, and the dikmaaorte^f ow 
lawyers forgotten, that evay one may be ea^ 
abled to listen, ^«o long as hetsontinues toad- 
dress them. He is^ indeed, possessed- io€ m 
most prompt^ invention, a jNmnd judgment^ m 
wonderfiili memory^ / a grair^ ^ copious, and 
gentle manner of delivery ^^Andhis^sentences 
are, at the same time, so clear ja their mtean- 
mg^ and so * ^gant in l^ir constra/btion, 
(which I regard a^ one of the chief merits in 
public speaking,) that it is impossible to say> 
whether h^ find^ mo§t jaseiii t^^ ornamental, 
the argumentative, or the persuasive parts of 
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hiB discourse. He has published ^* Dialogues," 
vfritten in the Italian language, a most learn- 
ed work; also, a Tragedj^ called w£olus; and 
a volume of elegant Epistles to his Friends, 
written in Italian* We daily are looking for 
still greater produc^ons from his pen." 

Sudi is tlie characta: of 6par<mi^ the friend 
of Criditbn^ I will cmly add, that lie was a 
man of a severe and cndcal disposition, &sti^ 
dious in his judgment, and slow in bis praise ;^ 
and I would ask, if such a shallow and ccxi* 
temptible dabUer in literature, as Cricbton is 
represcaited to fae^ would, have been likely to 
have commanded the adooiration, and secured 
the friendship^ "t^ a scholar c^ this ^^cription 
ofchaBacterPf^i r - ': 

Ifc has beea asserted l^ Dr Black, that Crich* 
ion wasaperson with whom, no man of talents 
OF emitKfnee in thosB&days wouldeondescend to 
engi^einfdisputatkm4 Andtthis^emarkwas 

* !Life of Tfflso, V6LY p. !«: 

t De Thou, in hk Hislxiry, Riceobonv iast his Annals of the 
University of Padua, Erythi^us, in his Pinacotheca, and Teis- 
sier, in his'Eloges, have all enlarged, in the highest terms of 
praise, upon the aeoomplishments of SfMBToi^^ 

X " To conclude t^s ungracious topics" sajv Or Black, in 
somming vp the evidenee on Ciiditoiii, 'Mt iqppear^piobable 
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probably chiefly foimdedupcm the authority 
of Dr IQppifiy wbe^, i^er adfioittiiig that im^ 
perialis reconls (jie eontest iii which Clriclrtwi 
enoountered 1^ odeimited j^losopfaw Arcai^ 
^lu$ Mereenarius^ ironically exdaims, wto 
ever heard 0f the famoos philosopher Aroange* 
las Meroenmiiis ? It is very pM(»ble thatlMCer- 
eenarius mi^t have been a man <tf eminehea 
in Hie sdentifie aoqlik^mi^ntB of die age^ md 
yet liiat Kippis^ Unless he had ^ idiCNieii 4o 
employ that ordinary leseariiili into the fil^ 
rary histwy of those rettiote times, 4dthoiit 
which, it was presuii^tiioui in liim to iflt- 
tempt to decide cm the character of Criijitoii^ 
might' never ' have faeacd ^f 4ev^ .his isamii 
This was, aceordinglyt the case. The akgu*^ 
ment owes its birth to. .the i ^pioraaoe <^ Sap- 
{M»^ not to the cAscauvky ^ A^ 

he was a profis^sw, wl^$lkdone«f 41m» }ngh^ 
est chairs, in <in^^4tie iMistlefiamed \Jmimr*' 
sities, at that thne in Europe^— ^the Univer- 
sity of Padua ; and tlus ipeidental drcum- 

• • • ' 
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mountebanbi who^irariiilufiierbM In that age, and with wfaaoi 
AnmBktUWt «f lMlf>m XXV. WL II. p. Mi. 
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stmic^ ft may be obnerv^, confirms the ac- 
count of Crichton's remarkable appearances 
in IMgi city. The title of PhUasopAiia Extra- 
cffdinBria, was ffcvtxt t6 the^ class taught by 
Mereenarius; and it was in thk that the 
more achnnoed students became instructed in 
tbe higfaer fatandies of philosophy. Arcan- 
gelufr succeeded^ in 1567» to Frauds Piccolo* 
mini, and kui, for his eoUes^ueand assistant^ 
the eeiehrated Gornit Jamea ZabareUa^ to 
whose tafents in philosof^y, b6(^ Mindboff 
and Vossius hare paid distinguished testi- 
racmy.*" 'Antonio Biccoboni, whose name 
has ahready oeourred in this Bssay, has writ- 
ten the Aimals of ibte University of Padua ; 
and in this wor^'whi^h is e^tremidy^b^ 
riotts» asit presents iafii interesting sketch of 
the state of tttektiiirci iandf^b^ Italy 

during the 1 6th century, and of the intemid 
organlzatidn of the IlkfianlJtiiversities of 
tiiat; period^ there is Uy be^uhd an account 






* " Jacobus Zabarella Patayimu^ nemini ignotns auctor^ de 
quo prdixe verba ftoere opus non est. Scripait in logicia et 
.pliyslcia de ammft multab. QmnibQi ealdlirat» Fodpataticia.''— - 
VoL IL ki. e. 14. § ea. Morilofii Fii|faiatL.idt6^^ 

Zabarella was partuolarly fiun^OB iofr Itia CwmrttfitaTiea lypop 
^ Analytics cTAllsCode^i .See 'B«j^ i/bt JUbav^ 
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of the philosophical and literary labours o€ 
Mercenarius.* 

It is evident, therefore, that this Areangdim 
Mercenarius, although forgotten in our mon 
dem days, and, perhaps, justly forgotten, he^ 
cause he has fallen with that erroneous system 
which he taught, was still, in the knowledge 
of the scholastic philosophy, a person of» no 
ordinary eminence ; and, in the opimon of Jm 
countrymen, entitled to fill one of die faigfaert 
chairs in the most celebrated Uaiyersily in 
Italy. The assertion, then, of Dr Bladr^ 
that Crichton was a person with whom no 
man of talents and reputation would conder 
scend to enter the arena^ is oompletely disr 
proved by the acknowledged fact, that the 
person who did enter the »rena with him 
was the philosophier Arcangefoa Mercena- 
rius.f c ' 

The attacks of Dr Kipjiis and Br Black 
have been diiefly, indeed , almost entirely. 



* See Notes and niustradons^ letter N. 

t The following passage in the Life of the cdehrated James 
Mazzoni, written by the Abbe Serassi, a work ahneady quoted, 
yill throw additional li^t on the celebrity of Arcangelus Me^ 
cenariuB. Fita del Mazzoni, p. 7.— '^ Quale stama poi avesse 
coneepita il Pendasio medesimo^ ddl'ingiQgno, deU* p^netraiione^ 
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directed against the evidence of Aldus, Im- 
perialism and. Dempster. The accounts of 
theie autlM)rs, as they were the most ancient^ 
(until the reeent discovery of the Italian 
Memoir, in the work of Castiglione,) some 
of them written during the life^ and the rest 
at no very distiant. period from the death of 
CrichtsDny formed^ in ^ some measure, the oor** 
nerisfames of his celebrity. I trust I have 
sooeeeded in shewing, that the attempts of the 
authov of the Biographia Britannica, as.weU aa 
those of the learned biographer of Tasso, to 
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e deiia dotrinii ai qiiesfo suo dSsoe^lo, ben si vide dalla soelta, 
di'ei'fee 6k h^ trA/taato munero dyi scdari^ p» riqKmdeie ad al« 
cuni ^scritti, pul>Uoati ,contro certe sue opmioni, da Arcangelo 
Mercenari, altro ibustre prbfessore di filosophia in quello. Nel 
die ii MazMiii per txttdmutte qnkUeio^ ijuikd tanto felidmente 
che 11 M^ceaari d(}M molta a^igirarsi a'avyide di'ognl difesa ex» 
▼ana^ e dorette perdo darsi aOa fine per vinto. £ questa vitto- 
rk fti tanto piu gloriosa pel nostro Mazzoni quanto cli'egli aon 
cU)^ ai fyne cfu js^ debc^ o ppco itggamito ayversa^o, ma con. 
un sotile e consunuUissimo Jilosofo, qtial si fu veramente il 
Mtrceno/n, comme i£' ^6 comprendre daO'c^re, die di lui si 
vezzono in istampa. e non meno dall enfatioo elogio^ cbe si tro- 
Ta di questo celebre prSR!6spre presso Pietro Bucd nella terza 
delle sue Giomate. ove. e cniamato. ' Fthsofo ddtfissimo omato 
di tnaravigliosa acutevxa ^irigegno, prontissimo, t nellff science 
molto fondato, e nella materia del disputdre cosi arguto^ pronto, 
guidizioso, edy intcndente, che pochissimi pari ritrova, e superior 
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overturn the evidence <^ these i^riters^ hamk 
been in no degree sucoesi^l ; ^d that the 
accusations regarding the literary encomiumfl 
of Aldus, the fustian of Imperialis, and tiie 
forgeries of Dempster, however pkusiUe 
they may appear, if brought forward in ge^ 
neral and superficial terms, when tbey oome 
to be &irly met, and critically examined, ani 
found equally destitute of truth and ceaHtjr*^ 
Indeed, there is something so nepuhive 
and unnatural in the suppositions of tibue 
learned biographer of Tasso, that they xxmf 
be said, in this light, to carry their confota- 
tion in their own bosom. Let us exanune 
th^fn for a moment. We have before us, as 
the subject of discussion, the eldest son of 
the IjOtA Advocate of Scotland, and the ne- 
phew of the Bishop of Dunkeld, and tihe 
Lord Privy Seal. Descended, ojn both sidf^ 
of his house, from the royal family,— his ft- 
ther the intimate friend of his soverdgn, and 
of the principal men of his time, — his mas- 
ters the most eminent scholars in Scotland^ — 
and he himself giving promise, by the display 
of talents of the most uncommon brilliancy, 
—•by his excellence in all the chivalrous ex- 
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erckies of the age;-^by tbe graeefulness of his 
mann^rs^ and the noble and dignified beauty 
of hia person, ct bee&mii^ an honour, not 
only to hia fiomly, but to his country. This 
yoimg man is found in Italy, and the Italian, 
auliiors have ^v^efti the most cntliusiastic de- 
seriptionatof his universal accomplishmentGL 
The l^rpodiesia dfI>rBkck insists,- that he 
win a superfidal and needy ad^^nturer, who 
waf( compelled to aet the part *6f a Uterary^ 
Hioubtebank m {foreign countries^ a^ to gain, 
by audi exlnbiti^ii^ a preeatdpus and mis^r- 
able'SubsktenoeLH- vWie.tontend, on the other 
hond^'.timt' Chddhtonf im^ sent (in the sasme 
manner dstrerelrndi^t' of the noble youths of 
his •^^ageyytOrFrabce^and Italy, for the aec(»n- 
pKshment of ^has eduid^tioii; and to ei^y the 

advsa^age&^tfotfflgn:t»vii6li}ttlud4 aecocding 
tOi the ieommoiiand^estAHisbtadpraeti6e 6f the 
timeSy he diapi^ted in^dthatpublic sehocds and 
aeademiea of tbete ooiiuiil!rieisr;;'Qnd that^ in 
these disputation^^ he aa|uilDedi that high re- 
putation whidh hasfoomer^KWii^to our times. 
X^ iany unprgudioedip€9*son43etermine which 
of these hypotheses is th^ niore likely to be 
ttrue. Which, ^again, is the more natural sup* 

H 
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position of the two« — that a roang man, who 
was honoured by the intimate fiimdship of 
some of the most eminent men in Italv, both 
in respect of talents and birth, and liig^h and 
dignitieil station, — whose great poirers^ and 
unexampled acquirements are commemoratied 
by forei^i^rners;* who had not even the induce- 
ment of his beini; a ci^untryman of their own, 
to tempt them to exaggerate, should turn out, 
nevertheless, acconiing to Dr Black, a veiy 
common and inferior kind of person, a spe^ 
cies of needy empiric in science and philoao- 
phy, who possessed a smattering erf* languages, 
and with whom no man of talents would om- 
descend to enter the lists ? or, should not ra* 
ther be, according to the judgment of one who 
had seen him and known him, a person of 
great genius, and uncommon attainments,— 
a youth, who, in the midst of that constella- 
tion of eminent scholars, and laborious and 
learned authors, who, in every department of 
classical literature, then adorned their native 
Italy, exhibited an extent of knowledge which 
attracted universal admiration, and which, 
when united to high birth, to excellence in 
all the martial accomplishments of the age. 
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and to exceeding beauty and gracefulness of 
person, caused him to be regarded as a model 
of physical and moral excellence, and a kind 
of prodigy amongst men ? 

It is, therefore, quite impossible to reconcile 
the character of Crichton, as a literary impos- 
tor and adventurer, (the level to which Baillet, 
Kippis, and Dr Black have endeavoured to re- 
duce it,) with the high and enthusiastic eulo- 
gies of the writer of the biographical Pro- 
gramma, preserved in the works of Castigli- 
one, of the MS. of Morelli, of the accounts of 
Aldus, Imperialis, and Astolfi. Were this 
his real character, — were this the poor and 
contemptible station which he filled in the 
eye of the world, — what possible inducement 
had Aldus to praise him ? What end did it 
serve, to lavish his incense of false adulation 
upon a being so much beneath his notice, 
and whose name, when affixed to his magni- 
ficent edition of Cicero, must have attracted 
ridicule, rather than insured respect ? The 
same argument applies Avith equal force to 
the accounts given by Imperialis and Astolfi ; 
and with still greater force to the friend- 
ship between Crichton and Lorenzo Massa, 
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as well as to his intimacy with Sperone Spe^ 
roni. 

We shall have occasion, in the third part 
of this argument, to consider the state of 
literature and philosophy in Italy at the re- 
vival of letters, which was the period of 
Crichton's appearance, in comparison witli 
its present condition ; and the object, in do- 
ing so, will be to shew, that if, in estimating 
the remarkable powers of Crichton, as we 
find them described in contemporary writera^ 
we allow our minds to be influenced by ideas 
borrowed from the present state of modem 
science and modern literature, we are inevita- 
bly conducted to an erroneous conclusion. 
And this fallacious mode of reasoning, in- 
deed, will, perhaps, be found to lie at the 
root of all the modem scepticism as to the 
character and endowments of Crichton. But 
therc is still one question which ought to 
be put, and that in the strongest manner, to 
those who insist that Crichton was a literary 
impostor. — ^Why, when it is well known, 
that, owing to the wide diffusion of classical 
literature, the general study of the ancient 
systems, combined with the scholastic phi- 
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losophy, the very high eminence to which 
the speaking and writing the Greek and 
Latin languages had been carried ; and 
next, owing to the numerous candidates 
for literary and scientific honours, the attain- 
ment of these honours in Italy, during the 
sixteenth century, was in no respect an easy 
contest ;— why, when in this contest an 
Italian public were the judges, Italian scho- 
lars his competitors, and Italian writers his 
biographers, has Crichton, a Scotchman, and 
a stranger, been, by contemporary writers, 
universally allowed to have carried off the 
palm ? If he was not different from the 
many other adventurers in science and in li- 
terature, who, it is well known, then swarm- 
ed in Italy, why has his name come down to 
tis, and theirs been forgotten ? Why, when 
the tide of time has wafted Crichton, with 
all his youthful honours, down to the present 
day, has it swept them into forgetftilness ? Is 
it not the only natural explanation, that his 
was the celebrity founded upon true genius ; 
theirs the eminence which hardly outlives its 
exhibition; his the steady ray of talent; 
theirs the evan^cent gl^ain of en^pirici^m. 
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The consideration of the remaining testi- 
monies to the celebrity of Crichton, cannot 
detain us long. The most important are 
those of John Johnston, Abernethy, Bu« 
chanan, and Leitch ; the first of which, alone, 
was known to the modem biographers of 
Crichton, — Black and Kippis ; and, as they 
have found nothing to be said against it, no- 
thing need be here added in its support ; for, 
in every literary controversy, the absence of 
censure may be considered as the admission 
of authenticity. It corroborates, as we have 
already seen, the exact circumstances of the 
death of Crichton, as narrated by Aldus and 
Imperialis, and marks them to have happened 
in the year 158 1.* It relates, in a few short, 
but expressive lines, the eminent and univer- 
sal talents of Crichton, Musarum pariter et 
Martis alvmnus^ the admiration caused by his 
appearance in Italy, and the general horror for 
his untimely death. This short poem of John- 
ston forms the connecting link between those 
vn'iters who flourished in the lifetime of Crich- 



* It must be admitted, that there is here an inaccuracy in 
Johnston^ in dating Criditon's death in 1581> instead of 1589. 
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ton, and have left testimonies regarding him 
founded on their own personal knowledge, 
and those later writers who have transmitted 
the accounts of his uncommon abilities, but, 
from their having lived after his death, could 
not have personally witnessed their exhibi- 
tion. But the account of Johnston deserves 
particular notice, from this circumstance, that 
it was written not many years after the death 
of Crichton by one who, both on the conti- 
nent and in Scotland, might, without any 
overstrained supposition, be understood to 
have received his information from those who 
had been personally acquainted with his cha- 
racter and talents.* 

When we are examining the testimony of 
Johnston, and passing from it to the autho- 
rity of later writers, there is one remark, 



* Johnston was educated at the University of St Andrews, 
and aflcrwards travelled through Germany and France. He was 
abroad in the 1587. We find him at Heidelberg, in the 1590, 
and it is probable he returned to Scotland some time about the 
1595. He died in the 1619. At what time the Heroes Scoti 
was written, is not certain. It was first printed at Leyden, 
in 1603; but the Dedication is dated in the 1601, which is 
eighteen years after the death of Crichton. It might, however, 
have been composed at even an earlier period. 

6 
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Which, in the progress t£ the aDqgumenty is 
mot unimpottant. In the accounts gi^eti ctf 
any eminent man, by contemporary authors, 
more especially, if these authors have been hiB 
fiiends, there may be some suspidon of errw, 
hot only from the partiality of individual 
friendship, but, still more, from the natural 
effects of fashion, if he has been, like Crich- 
ton, a very popular character, and the dispo- 
sition to fall in with the tone of public opin^ 
ion. We all naturally applaud wba^ it 'is 
the fashion of the day to admire ; and when 
a man has once become eminently popular. 
We cannot, perhaps, look to his contempo- 
raries for an altogether sober and impairtial 
judgment upon his merits. The fervour of 
public opinion, and public prejudice, m^fst 
be allowed to subside; and we invariably 
find, that, after this interval, the uninfluen- 
ced voice of truth has fixed the real character 
of most men, — ^has admitted to deserved ce- 
liebrity those who have been truly eminent, 
and discarded those whose characters bave 
490TVOWed tl^ir ephemeral brilliancy from4he 
vaiying opinion of the day. Now, this re- 
mark is peculiarly a{]|>licable to the inrtanoe 
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<tf Cridhfton ; and what I here wish to insifit 
Jttpoh is, that the accounts of his ancommon 
miinenoe Iwve been not only transmitted by 
ins contemporaries^ but have been repeated 
m as podtive terms, by authors who have liv- 
ed in the fiober interval which s^ttrates the 
i!«il£»ce of popular applause, from the calm- 
seas of runprgudiced judgment. l%is is the 
tsise with the above testimony of Johnston ; 
feund the Ban^e remaik applies, with equal foi^oe; 
4o the evidence t>f Abemethy, of Buchanaiii, 
•abdilf JLeitd%« 

On these authors, the partiality of friea^ 
odiip could have no effect, for they did not 
know Crichton. His uncommon pc^ularity^ 
•oocasioned by ihe «le;gance and courtesy of 
•Ids manners, — ^the beauty oif his person, — the 
•skill and courage he evinced in all the &ats 
4xf urms,— 'his excellenee in the gallant amuse- 
•ments of the age, and these qualities isendesred 
doubly stnking by his melandioly death ^^ 
we imy^ ail this oould have had little or no in- 
ihietioe on t^e opinion of later writers, 'because 
tiiey ^neither witnessed the exhibition of these 
iuneommon powers, nor lived surrounded by 
the rapturous admiration whic^h they appear 
-to iuxw exetted. These writers were iisAm 
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and unprejudiced judges, and they transmit- 
ted the sober opinion of Italy and of Scotland^ 
regarding this remarkable person, after the 
regret which accompanied his death must 
have diminished, and the high ebullition of 
popular applause, occasioned by the sudden 
display of his talents, must have subsided. 
Yet their opinion is expressed in terms as 
strong and flattering as that of any of the 
contemporary witnesses of his celebrity. And 
this, we do contend, is a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of the real eminence of Crich- 
ton. 

Of these authors, the next in order to 
Johnston is Abernethy, who was a member 
of the University of Montpelier. This au- 
thor, in a poetical work, entitled, Musa Cam- 
pestris, published twenty- six years after the 
death of Crichton, has, in an elegiac poem» 
which is introduced by a short and compre- 
hensive character in prose, deplored the death, 
and commemorated the uncommon abilities 
of Crichton. The introductory dedication to 
this poem is as follows : — " Sacred to the me- 
mory of James Crichton of Cluny, a youth 
of incomparable talents, celebrated not only 
fbr his genius, and that uncommon memory 
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which knew not what it was to forget, and 
embraced the whole range of literature, but 
for his eminence in all the feats of arms, both 
equestrian and gladiatorial ; and who, after 
having, in these exercises, astonished the 
whole of Italy, was, to the grief and horror 
of that country, most unworthily slain by 
Gronzaga, Duke of Mantua, his own pupil" * 
The verses of Abernethy are valuable, not 
from any poetical merit, for they are poor 
enough ; (and, indeed, the train of thought, 
as well as the turn of expression, have been 



* In the Hist. Eccles. Scotis of Dempster^ we find the fol- 
lowing short hiographical sketch of Abernethy : — '' Adamus 
Abrenethsus^ Edinburgensis^ Gr9?ce Latineque^ ad invidiam sui 
sseculi^ doctus^ philosophicis juxta^ ac humanioribus Uteris cu- 
mulate instruct as^ magna ingenii claritudine^ sed infelici sorte^ 
philosophiam est professus Nemausi Arecomicorum^ in Volcis^ 
sodus etiam meorum inibi laborum^ et comes candidus cujus- 
conque fortunsB. Exinde Lyceo Monspelii prsepositus Doctoral! 
in medidna Laurea donatus. Ejus hec ad manus meas vene- 
runt. 

Triumphus Britannis^ versu et prosa^ Lib. I. 

Musa Campestris^ Lib. I. 

Thymiamata Musarum^ Lib. I. 

Psychologia Medica, et Philosophica, Lib. I. 

Seria Mixta Jocis Parisiis^ Lib. I. 

Deambulatio Metaphysica Lugduni^ Lib. I. 

Stirpis Barbonise Felicitas^ Lib. I. 

Vivit adhuc^ et plura molitur. Utinam sincere fidei orthodoaue 
cttltor.' 



»» 
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sliown^ by the learned biographer of l^cfaa- 
uan,^ to have been borrowed from the <da8sic 
stores of Buchanan and Frapost<Hro ;) but be- 
eause they eontain a decided proof of the 
murda* of Crichton, by tlie Duke of MantnA^ 
a fact, the truth of which has been questicm* 
ed 1^ Dr Black. 

'^ TuquCf licet princeps, peperU quern Mantua clara, 
Gonzaga infelur ! tua qiuim iemeraria dextra / 
Heu decus Aonidumjixisti vulnerejbedo, 
Doctoremque tuce,JhrmatoremqueJiiventa!f*' 

**And thou^ Gonzaga, to whom illustrious 
Mantua has given birth, unhappy even 
though a prince, with what a daring hand 
hast thou slain the glory of the muses, — the 
master df thy 8tudies,<~aad the guide of thy 
youth !"f 

Anothear veary interesting account of Crich- 
ton, is a Biographical Sketch, written by Da^ 
vid Buchanan, in the year 1625, forty-two 
years after his death. It contains a condse, 
but animated description, of his short ajad 
brilliant career ; and the terms in which this 



»■■»•■• I'M 'II II n«^MMH» 



* Irving's Life of Buchanan, Appendix, page 400. 
t See tBe original poem, Aj^pendix, No. XII. 
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author paints the tmeommon precocity of his 
talents, the faeility with which he acquiired 
every distinct and different species of know- 
l^ge, and the astonishment which his ap- 
pearance created amongst the learned men of 
his age, are, in every respect, as strong and 
ardent as the Dedication of bis friend and 
contemporary, Aldus. ** Ntdhim pecuUare 
studium est secutus ; sed, qiumper omnia Mga* 
tuSf uti eratjuvema imdtiplieis doctrma et me-^ 
maruBf stupendique ingenii^ modo in politicis 
et rhetoricis^ modo in philosophicis sfudiia, et 
modo in tJieologieis se exercuit, ita ut in omni 
genete seientiarvm doctissimus hcd>eretur. He-* 
m/wm longinquas petit regiones^ ut iUuc meUo^ 
res in stvdiis progressvs Jheeret ; et turn in 
Gallia^ Germania, et Itcdia peregrinaret, inter 
onmes viros doctos iUius s^ecvMy tanquam mira- 
cidum doctrine divinitus missumy turn inter 
P&nt^os^ turn inter Protestantes, habitus est** 
" He confined himself to no particular study, 
but ranged alike through all the sciences ; 
and, as he was a youth of universal erudition, 
and stupendous memory and talents, he, at 
one time, exercised himself in political, at 
another, in rhetorical studies : then, again, he 
would devote himself to philosophical, and, 
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after these, to theological subjects ; and this 
with such success, that he was accounted 
most deeply versant in every kind of science. 
At length, he determined to seek foreign 
countries, that he might there make still 
greater progress in these studies. He travel- 
led through France, Germany, and Italy, and 
was accounted, even amongst the most learn- 
ed, as a miracle of learning, who had been 
sent from heaven upon earth ; and this opinion 
was alike entertained by Catholics^ and Pro- 
testants."* 

In the year 1637, that is, fifty-six years af- 
ter the death of Crichton, an oration was pub- 
lished by David Leitch, or, according to his 
classic appellation^ Leochaeus, Professor of 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, which he entitled, 
Philosophia lUacrymans^ hoc est querela Phu 
losophia^ et Philasophorum Scotorum^ prtB' 
sertim vero JBorealiumy oratorie expressa^ pvh^ 
lice habita in Auditorio Maximo CoUegii Be- 
gii Aherdonenis. In speaking of the most 



* See Notes and Illustrations^ letter R^ for the whole of the 
Life of David Buchanan. It was never printed, hut is to he 
found in the MS. volume of Lives hy this author^ preserved in 
the Advocates' librory. 
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eminent authors in Scottish literature, he 
uses the following remarkable expressions ; 
•* In proof of this assertion, passing over other 
examples, I may instance that celebrated 
triumvirate of Scottish philosophers, the first 
of which is the Admirable Crichton, forced 
by poverty to be a constant wanderer, yet 
who, in philosophic subtilty, stood alone, 
and without a rival ; whose memory, whose 
fame, whose glory, shall be disseminated not 
only through Scotland, which produced, nor 
through Italy, which cultivated his genius, 
but through the whole inhabitable globe." 

After the consideration of these later testi* 
monia from Dempster, Abemethy, Johnston, 
Buchanan, and Leitch, I shall not detain the 
reader by bringing forward the later, and, for 
that reason, more incorrect, and less interest- 
ing accounts of Crichton. It will be obser- 
ved, that all that we have already seen is 
prior to the extraordinary and amusing nar- 
rative of Sir Thomas Urquhart.* 



* There is no life of Criehton in Bayle ; but this is supplied 
by Moreri, whose life of him is exclusively taken from Aldus 
•Bd Imperialis. In a MS. work^ entitled^ " Hay's Memoirs/' 
preserved in the Advocates' Library, and written in the year 
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It is difficult to determine whaJt is the pr&> 
else weight and notice to be allowed in t\aa 
inquiry to the testimony of this strange and 
eccentric, but highly amusing writer. If the 
account given by Sir Thomas Urquhart were 
the only record relating to the exploits of 
Oichton which had readied our times, the 
course to be followed would have been plain 



1700^ we find another biographical sketdi (^ hEKai> whicb« howr 
ever, is copied^ nearly verbatim, from Moreii. It concludes with 
a copy of the verses of Roncinus^ which are subjoined to the EToge 
•f Imperialis. The more modem names of Baillet^ M'KeOp 
zie^ Pennant^ Eippis, the Earl of Buchan^ Blacky and Irving^ 
complete the catalogue of those authors, who have either written 
tlie Life, (nt descanted upon the literary character of Cxichton. 
BaiUet's account is entitled to little notice^ because he contents 
himself with pronouncing the character and attainments of 
Criehton to be suspidous, without assigning any grounds what- 
ever fin* this opinion. Macken2de's Li& is a curious compilation ; 
but it is full of errors, and incorrect as to its authorities. Pen- 
iMHit's Account, which he does not prc^ss to have written, but 
only reprinted, fsoim a work published at Aberdeen, is an escact 
transcript of Mackenzie, only leaving out the Latin quotations, 
and inserting their translation. Pennant was not aware oi this, 
for he makes no mention of Mackenzie. The Earl of Bucban's 
Biographical Memoir was, I believe, never printed, but commu- 
nicated to Dr Kippis, and engrossed in his article in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica. Dr Samuel Johnson, in the eighty-first Num- 
ber of the Adventurer, has given an abridgment of Crichton's 
adventures. Johnson, as we are told by his bi(^apher. Sir J. 
Hawkins, dictated the whole from memory ; and it is, I think, 
very evident, that all his information was taken from Macken- 
zie's Life. 
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and easy ; and this, both because the learned 
knight is not himself, upon other subjects, of 
the most scrupulous veracity ; and because, 
upon this subject, he has not condescended 
to give any authorities in support of his nar- 
rative. Were such the case, a single perusal 
of his extraordinary biographical sketch would 
have induced every sober reader to throw it 
aside, as an excellent piece of burlesque. But, 
considering the different circumstances under 
which we come to its perusal, we are not en- 
titled to take this decided step. The eon- 
temporary accounts of other unsuspected au- 
thors, coincide with all the material parts of 
the story, and give that stamp of truth and 
authentidty to the narrative^ of which it is 
nearly deprived by its own bombastic pre- 
tensions. Accordingly, when we come to 
examine and analyze this narrative, and to 
W^^^unc^ the bare facts from the fancy dresses 
in which Sir Thomas has equipped them, we 
do not find that what he has advanced is, in 
itself, either more extraordinary or improba- 
ble than the account contained in the Dedi- 
cation by Aldus. But it is unfortunate, un- 
fortunate at least for the posthumous repu- 
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tation of Crichton, though not for the plea* 
sure and amusement of the readers^ that Sir 
Thomas cannot describe the plainest cireum- 
stance or event,^ except in a language most pe* 
culiarly his own. He is, in this way, a sort of 
Ancient Pistol in literature. If he wishes, for 
instance, to inform us that the rector of the 
University of Paris first addressed Criditon, 
and that Crichton, in his turn, replied to the 
speech of the rector, ^^ in compliments," says 
he, after this manner, ** vitro citroque kabitUf 
tos9ed to and again, retorted, contrerisposted, 
back-revertedf and now and then graced with 
a quip or a clench fc»* the better relish of the 
gear ; being unwilling, in this kind of strain- 
ing courtesie, to yield to one another, they 
spent a full half hour and more." * 

It has been already mentioned, that Crich- 
ton, for the ^itertaimnent of his pupil the 
prince, and the court of Mantua, in what 
ifeems to have been a sort of masque or dra- 
matic satire^ performed himself fourteen dif^ 
ferent characters in succession ;-— a circum- 



* '' J^Wfl," p, 6f • 
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stance, which, when we consider that his 
whole acting probably consisted in changing 
his dress, and reciting some appropriate lines, 
is neither incredible nor improbable. But let 
us listen for a moment to the inimitable lan- 
guage with which this story is clothed by Sir 
Thomas Urquhart — " O, with how great 
liveliness did he represent the condition of 
all manner of men ! how naturally did he set 
before the eyes of the beholders the rogueries 
of all professions, from the over- weening mo- 
narch to the peevish swain, through all the 
intermediate degrees of the superficial cour- 
tier, or proud warrior, dissembled churchman, 
doting old man, cozening lawyer, lying tra- 
veller, covetous merchant, rude seaman, pe- 
dantic scholar, amorous shepherd, envious 
artizan, vain-glorious master, and tricksy ser- 
vant ! He did with such variety display the 
several humours of all these sorts of people, 
and with so bewitching energy, that he seem- 
ed to be the original, they the counterfeit ; 
and they the resemblance whereof he was the 
prototype. He had all the jeers, squibs, bulls, 
quips, taunts, whims, jests, clenches, gybes, 
nflokes, jerks, with all the several kinds of 
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oquix iX!atioiifi. and cdier flophiflfacal cuiCiaiii^ 
that muld properly be adapted to tke pefsoD 
by V hose rquicscntatkiD he had intended to 
inveigle* ihc c\'>mpany into mirth ; and would 
keep, in thai mis<*eUtfiy discxnirse of his» 
V hich was all Kir the f^leen. and nothing fir 
the fiiii]^ i^vch ti climan^rical and mereuriany 
dii^X^tOil method, that, when the £uK!y of the 
hc\uvr> WAS tickled with any rare conceity and 
that the jov ial blood was moved, he held it 
gtMng with another new devioe upon the 
back of the first, and another, yet another, 
and another again, succeeding one another, 
lor the premoval of what is a stirring into a 
hii;hor agitation, till, in the closure <if the 
luxuriant {.k^riod* the deciimanal wave of the 
oddt>st whimsv of aU« enforced tlie channed 
spirits of the auditory {€ar affording loom to 
his apprehension) suddenly to burst forth in- 
to a laughter; which rommonly lasted ao 
long, ua he had leisure to withdraw behind 
the sei^een, shit\ off» with the help of a pege^ 
the Kuite he had on« apparel himself with an- 
other, aiul return to the stage to act afireah; 
for, by that time, tlieir transported dispar- 
pled, and sublimated fancies, by the wonder- 
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fully operating engines of his solacious in- 
ventions, had, from the height to which the 
inwatd screws, wheds, and pnlleys of his wit 
had elevated them, descended, by degrees, 
into their wonted stations, he was ready fcMr 
the personating of another carriage ; whereof, 
to the number of fourteen several kinds, (dur- 
ing the five hours' space, at the duke's de- 
. sire, the solicitation of the court, and his own 
recreation, he was pleased to histrionize it,y 
he shewed himself so natural a representa- 
tive, that any would have thought he had 
been so many several actors, different in all 
things else, save only the stature of the bo- 
dy. * * — ^First, he did present himself with a 
crown on his head, a sceptre in his hand, be^ 
ing clothed with a purple robe, furred with 
ermine ; after that, with a mitre on his head, 
a crosier in his hand, and accoutred with a 
pair of lawn sleeves ; and thereafter, with a 
helmet on his head, the visor up, a command- 
ing stick in his hand, and arrayed in a buff 
suit, with a scarf about his middle. Then, in 
a rich apparel, after the newest fashion, he did 
shew himself like another Sejanus, with a pe- 
riwig daubed with Cypress powder ; in sequel 
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of that, he came out with a three-cornered 
cap on his head, some parchments in his hand, 
and writings hanging at his girdle, like chan^ 
eery bills ; and next to that, with a furred 
gown about him, an ingot of gold in his 
hand, and a bag full of money at his side ; 
after all this, he appears again clad in a coun- 
try jacket, with a prong in his hand, and a 
Monmouth-like cap on his head ; then, very 
shortly after, with a palmer's coat on him, a 
bourdon in his hand, and some few cockle 
shells stuck to his hat, he looked as if he bad 
come in pilgrimage from St Michael ; imme-^ 
diately after that, he domineers it in a bare 
unlined gowne, with a pair of whips in the 
one hand, and Corderius in the other; and 
in suite thereof he honderspondered it with a 
pair of panner-like breeches, a montera cap 
on his head, and a knife in a wooden sheath^ 
dagger- ways, by his side: about the latter 
end he comes forth again, with a square in 
one hand, a rule in the other, and a leathern 
apron before him ; then, very quickly after» 
with a scrip by his side, a sheep-hook in his 
hand, and a basket full of flowers to make 
nosegays for his mistress : and now, drawing, 
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to a closure^ he rants it, firsts in cuerpo^ and 
vapouring it with jingling spurs, and his arms 
a-kenbol, like a Don Diego, he struts it, and, 
hy the loftiness of his gait, plays the Capitaa 
Spavento ; then, in the very twinkling of an 
eye^ you would have seen him again issue 
forth with a cloak upon his arm, in a livery 
garment, thereby representing the serving 
man : and lastly, at one time, amongst those 
other, he came out with a long grey beard 
and pucked ruff, crouching on a staff tipt 
with the head of a barber's dthem, and his 
gloves hanging by a button at his girdle."* 

The remaimng parts of Sir Thomas's acr 
count of Crichton, are given in so admirable 
a style, as to lend the air of marvellous fictian 
to the most common and credible events^ His 
dudl with the 1»avo, or gladiator, at Mantui^ 
his dkputation with the most eminent doctors 
and sdiolars of the Parisian University, the 
admiration occasioned by his dramatic powers 
at the court of Mantua, and the extraordimiry 
effects of these upon my lady dudiesis^s maids 
of honour, the wonderful popularity which 



♦ Sr T. Urquhart's Jewel, pages 72, 73, and 74. 
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he attained, and the exceeding admiration in 
which he was held by the fair sex ; iso that 
the young unmarried ** ladies of aU the most 
eminent places were not any thing respected, 
who had not eitlier a lock of his hair, or a copy 
of verses of his composing ;" all these circum- 
stances are dwelt upon by Sir Thomas, with 
extreme richness of description. Crichton's 
gallant adventures with the young lady who 
had fallen in love with him, their tender court- 
ship, and midnight supper, in which Sir Tho- 
mas informs us, in the spirit of Hostess 
Quickly when she describes the minutice at- 
tending Falstaff's proposal of marriage to her, 
that " Crichton and his lovely mistresse, on a 
bliie velvet couch, sat by one another, to- 
wards a charcoal fire, burning in a silver bra^ 
sero;" and the cruel and disastrous death 
which so soon followed ;— all this is convey- 
ed with a felicity of painting, and a luxurian- 
cy of description and of epithet, of which no 
other writer of the age of Urquhart can fur- 
nish, I believe, a similar example. 
' It is not proposed, however, to criticise the 
story of Urquhart, but to endeavour to se- 
parate the true and authentic parts of his 
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narrative, from the superfluous comic matter 
with which it is accompanied ; and this is not 
difficult. 

Crichton, we are informed by this author, 
was endowed with a most retentive and ad- 
mirable memory, so that, " after having heard 
any sermon^ speech, or harangue, or other 
manner of discourse, of an hour's continu- 
ance, he was able to recite it, without hesita- 
tion, after the saime manner of gesture and 
pronunciation, in all points, wherewith it was 
delivered at first ;" that he was possessed of 
very universal talents. We are told also, iu 
the words of Sir Thomas, that "he under- 
stood, almost naturally, quiddities of philo- 
sophy ; and as for the abstrusest and most 
researched mysteries of other disciplines, arts, 
and faculties, the intentional species of them 
were as really obvious to thfe interior view 
and perspicacity of his mind, as those of the 
common visible colours, to the external sight 
of him that will open his eyes to look upon 
them."* That, in addition to this, his coun- 



« (C 



Jewel," p. 65, 
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tenance was exceedingly beautiilil» and hli 
form admirably proportioned ; that he ex<» 
celled in all kinds of athletic exercises, and 
was highly accomplished in playing up<m all 
sorts of musical instruments, — are, in truth, 
the principal matters in the testimony of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart ; and they seem entitled 
to full credit^ from being c(»rroborated by the 
concurring testimony of the more sober and 
rational biographers of Crichton. 

On the other hand, his encount^ with the 
gladiator at Mantua, the particulars of hb 
public exhibition at Paris, and the wondarful 
dramatic powers with which he astonished 
the Court of Gonzaga, are particulars peculiar 
to Urquharf s Nanatire, and are not to be 
found in the pages of his other biograpfaenr. 
But we are not entitled wholfy to reject such 
&cts, merely on the ground of the strange and 
questionable language in whidi Sir Thomas 
has chosen to recount them. They are, in 
themselves, far from improbable; and since 
we have found. many, though not all tiie 
other circumstances in the Sketch given, by 
Sir Thomas to be true, although couched in 
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the same grotesque and ludicrous phraseo* 
logy» we may reason, by a fair analogy, that 
the same understratum of truth belcmgs also 
to those parts of the narrative, which are not 
corroborated by any other author. Nor does 
it destroy the credibility of these facts^ that 
the style in which they have been communis 
cated by the ingenious Sir Thomas, has been 
forced to bear as many rich and gaudy flowers, 
as the other parts of his amusing story. 

The object of this argument is not to raise 
the testimony of the Knight of Cromarty, in 
any degree to a level with the more respect- 
able authorities which have been quoted. All 
that is meant, is to show, that he is placed in 
the predicament of a witness who certainly is 
not to be wholly believed, but who, far less, 
can be wholly rejected.* 

There is little doubt that the burlesque 
and extraordinary style of writing adopted 
by Sir Thomas Urquhart, in his Account of 



* Some curious particulars relative to the Life of Sir T. Ur^ 
quharty will be found in the Notes and Illustrations, Letter P. 
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Crichton, the many inaccuracies in which be 
may be detected, and the sweeping assertion 
with which he has closed his narrative,* must 
have had the most mischievous consequences 
in lowering the future character and reputa- 
tion of Crichton. The ** Jewel," by Urquhart, 
which contains the panegyric lately examined, 
was first printed in 1652, and republished in 
1774 J and from the singular nature of the 
tracts which it contains, and the admirable hu- 
mour with which many of the anecdotes are 
given, it was probably much read. When 
Aldus, Imperialis, Astolfi, and other contem- 
porary authors, were gradually assuming their 
places amongst those ancient and forgotten 
stores of literature, which are sought after 
only by the historian, or the antiquary, Sir 
Thomas and his " Jewel" were glittering in 
the public eye, and rising into daily notorie- 
ty ; and, I think, we may date the first ap- 
pearance of scepticism, in regard to the ta- 



* '^ The verity of this story I have here related, concemiBg 
this incomparable Crichton, may be certified by above two thou- 
sand men yet living, who have known him." — Jewd, p. 96. 
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lents and history of Crichton, from the pe- 
riod, when the productions of this eccentric 
writer became more generally known. 

If such was the effect of the eulogy of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, the evil was increased, 
rather than removed, by the appearance of 
Mackenzie's Life of Crichton, in the year 
1722. Never, perhaps, was any biographical 
article written in more complete defiance of 
all accurate research. Had Mackenzie taken 
due pains to examine the contemporary au- 
thorities of Aldus and Imperialis, to which he 
refers, he must have seen, that Crichton could 
not, according to these writers, have been bom 
before the year 1562, yet he places the date of 
his birth in the year 1551. Had he looked 
into the most common histories of his own 
country, he could not jliave failed to discover 
that the principal command in Queen Mary's 
army, at the battle of Langside, was entrusted 
to the Earl of Argyle ; yet he places Robert 
Crichton of Cluny at the head of the Queen's 
troops. If the work of Trajan Boccalini, 
which he has ventured to quote, had been 
exaniined by this unfaithful historian of Scot- 
tish literature, he would have found, that the 
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Italian satyrist, in his attack upon Crichtcm, 
says not a syllable about his coming to Rome, 
or of himself having been in that city ; yet 
Mackenzie affirms, that '^ Trajan Boccalini, 
in his advertisements from Parnassus, tells us, 
that he came to Rome, Baccalini being then at 
Rome hirrvselp^ Had he weighed the account 
of Imperialis, it would have informed' him, 
that Crichton was killed in July, and that 
the assertion of Urquhart, who states that 
his death happened during the Carnival, could 
not be correct ; at least, that the one was di- 
rectly contradictory of the other ; yet this 
accommodating author adopts both stories, 
without perceiving that there is any incon- 
sistency between them. These are but a small 
number of the offences of this writer against 
truth and accuracy. He adds to the account 
of Aldus, expressions of his own invention ; 
and mistakes the testimony of Astolfi, quo- 
ting, instead of the original words, the erro- 
neous expressions of Dempster, under the 
idea, that Astolfi wrote in Latin, not in Ita- 
lian ; and, not content with thus mutilating 
Astolfi, he concludes his career of misquota- 
tion, by placing, amongst the catalogue of 
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Crichton*s works, which he affirms is copied 
fix>in Dempster, a comedy in the Italian lan-^ 
guage, which is nowhere to be found men- 
tioned in the Life written by that author. 

All these errors were perpetuated by Pen* 
nant, whose Life of Crichton was an exact 
reprint of the biographical account of Mac- 
kenzie, with this difference, that he rendered 
detection more difficult ; because the Latin 
passages, which might possibly have excited 
curiosity, and provoked a comparison with 
the text and the original,* were left out en- 
tirely, and a translation substituted in their 
place. His ** Life," accordingly, has received 
from Sir John Hawkins all the honours due 
to a production of established authority and 
accurate research.f 

By thus falling into the hands of authors. 



* The only modem ¥rriter, previous to the accounts of Dr 
Cppts and Dr Blacky who seems to have come to his sul^jeot 
with the inclination and the ability for accurate research^ is the 
Earl of Buchan. His Manuscript Memoir I have never seen ; but 
mudi that is yaluable in Kippis's account is derived fkom it ; 
althou^ a material &ult is committed^ if Eippis's account is 
correct^ by the omissicm of the original authorities and docu- 
ments on which the fiicts are founded. 

t Hawkinis's Life of Johnson^ p. 308. 
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who could not feel any merit in adhering to 
the truth, or ,who would not exert the indus-^ 
try, which is requisite for its investigation and 
transmission^ the fame of Crichton has been, 
by Baillet, Kippis, and Black, regarded with 
doubt, and even treated with ridicule ; yet, in 
forming.an estimate of the consideration to be 
given to these opinions, it is most material to 
enquire, who were they w:hQ bonoiured, and 
who are they who have derided him ? His 
honours have been bestow^, not, ids Pr^Kack 
seems to insinuate^ by authors who saw him 
^' through the mists of distance and anti- 
quity,"* wha-e remoteness conferred that 
ideal lustre, which proximity would have 
dissolved. Thes^ on the contrary, are the 
very men who have regarded hi^ fan^e as 
suspicious. His eulogists were those who 
knew him, and lived with him — who saw, 
and heard, and felt, the powers of the re- 
markable person whom they described, and 
around the living presence of whose genius 
no charm of antiquity, no enchantment of 
distance was thrown. 

* Life of Tasso^ Appendix xxv. voL ii. p. 444. 
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The mutder of Crichton, by the hand of Vin- 
cenzo Gronzaga, Prince of Mantua, is an event, * 
of which the particulars are involved in great 
obscurity ; and, as is remarked by Dr Black, 
it is peculiarly unfortunate, that the general 
histories of Italy, at this period, and the more 
private annals of the noble families in that 
country, are equally silent on the subject.* 
This author has endeavoured, with a warm 
and natural partiality towards Vincenzo, the 
youthful patron of Tasso, to throw an air of 
doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the 
drcumstances connected with this melancholy 
history. " Whatever opinions," says he, " we 
may form of the talents of Crichton, it is evi- 
' dent, that the guilt of his murder, if he was 
murdered by the Prince of Mantua, is in no 
respect diminished." 

" As to the real cause and manner of our 
young Scotsman's death," says Kippis,t " both 
of them remain in some degree of obscurity. 
That he was killed at a rencounter at the 



* Appendix to the Life of Tasso^ No. XXV. p. 445. 

* Biog. Brit Article Crichton^ vol. iv. p. 453. 

K 
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Carnival at Mantua, (if on the 3d of July, it 
could not be during the Carnival,) is testified 
by too many authors to be reasonably doubt- 
ed. But whether there was that particular 
malignity, on the part of Vincenzo di Gon- 
zaga, which is commonly ascribed to him, 
may be considered as uncertain." From both 
of these passages, it might be imagined, that 
the fact of Crichton'S' having been slain by 
Vincenzo Gonzaga, the Prince of Mantua, 
was of difficult and doubtful proof ; and the 
expression of Kippis, in particular, would lead 
us to believe that some of his biographers 
had stated the circumstance of his having 
been kiUed by Vincenzo, but that other au- 
thoi^ were content with simply mentioning 
that he was slain in a rencounter, during the 
Carnival at Mantua. It is added, by Dr Black, 
'' that his biographers do not dwell with hor- 
ror on the atrocity of the prince." Let us 
hear the account by Imperialis. " Crichton," 
say5 he, " after he had left Venice, was, on 
account of his talents, most favourably recei- 
ved by William Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. 
On a certain evening, he happened to be 
strolling through the city, with his guitar i n 
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his hand, and his sword under his arm» in the 
manner of gentlemen g[ the court ; and being 
met by Vincenzo, the duke's son, (it is uncer- 
tain whether the rencounter was accidental or 
premeditated,) he was loudly called upon to 
draw, and^ at the same moment, a most violent 
and sudden assault was made upon him, and 
his two companions. He, however, not only 
parried the attack, but caused the assailants 
themselves to be in the utmost peril for their 
lives, and, at last, so completely wore out and 
overcame the prince, that, with a loud voiee 
he was forced to discover himself to Crichton, 
Upon this he fell on his knees, and^ while in 
that attitude, intreating pardon, and repre* 
senting to the prince that he had not, on ac- 
count of the darkness of the night, been able 
to recognize him, he was pierced to the heart 
by the hand of the furious and inexorable 
Vincenzo." 

By what process of reasoning, Dr Kippis, 
having this passage of Imperialis before him, 
was induced to conclude that it proved only 
that Crichton was killed at Mantua during 
the Carnival, and that, as he would seem to 
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insinuate, the fact of Vincenzo di Gonzaga 
having been his murderer, or even that the 
prince was animated with malignity against 
him, is stiU " very uncertain," it is not easy 
to discover. And, indeed, if without twing- 
ing forward any argument, or adducing any 
authority w^hich tends to throw suspicion on 
the account of a historian, we are to be per- 
mitted, in this vague manner, to throw aside 
his testimony, it is hard to say where literary 
scepticism will have an end. Kippis also 
ought to have been aware that the evidence 
of Johnston, in his introductory inscription 
prefixed to his epitaph on Crichton, was, upon 
this point; equally poi^tive and satisfactory. 
The epitaph of this author is, as we have al- 
ready seen, preceded by this inscription:— 
•* James Crichton of Cluny, the pupil of Mara 
and the Muses, slain at Mantua, by the son of 
the Duke of Mantua, in the 1581." The testi- 
mony of Abemiethy is, on this point, just as 
strong and explicit. 

The account of Crichton's death, as given 
by Imperialis, is strikingly corroborated by 
two interesting passages from English tra- 
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vellers, which seem to place the guilt of 
Vincenzo of Gonzaga, beyond question. The 
first of these is well worthy of attention, be- 
cause it comes from a contemporary, who was 
in Italy at the time when the melancholy 
event took place^ and who states the fsLct 
upon his own authority. This is Thomas 
Wright, the author of a singular work, en- 
titled, '' The Passions of the Mind in Ge- 
nerall,"* in the Preface to which he states 
himself ^^ to have had long experience in the 
schooles both in Spaine, Italy, France, and 
Flanders." 

"I remember (says the author, speaking 
of the dangerous effects of the passion of pre- 
dpitation,) when I was in Italy, there was a 
Scottish gentleman, of most rare and singu- 
lar part3, who was a retainer to a duke of that 
country ; hee was a singular good scholler, 
and as good a souldier ; it chanced one night 
the young prince, either upon some spleen, 
or false suggestion, or to trie the Scots valor. 



* Published in 1621. 
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met him in a place where he was wont to 
hamit, resolving either to kill, wound, or beat 
him ; and for this effect, conducted with him 
two of the best fencers he could find ; the 
Scot had but one friend with him ; in fine, 
a quarrel was piekt, they all draw ; the Scot 
presently ranne one of the fencers throw, and 
killed him in a trice ; with that he bended his 
forces to the prince, who, fearing lest that 
which was befallen the fencer, might happen 
upon himselfe, he exclaimed out instantly, 
that he was the prince, and therefore willed 
him to look about him what he did. The 
Scot perceiving well what he was, fell downe 
upon his knees, demanding pardon at his 
hands, and gave the prince his naked rapier ; 
who, no sooner had received it, but with the 
same sword he ran him thorow to death ; the 
which barbarous fact, as it was condemned of 
all men, so it sheweth the precipitation of his 
passionate ireful heart ; for, if he had consi« 
dered the. humble submission of his servant, 
and loyaltie of his subject, and valour of his 
souldier } if he had weighed the cowardlinesse 
of his faqt, the in&mie that he should thereby 
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incurre, he would never have predpifaited 
into so savage an offence."* 

That the Scottish gentleman^ who is de- 
scribed in this passage^ ** as possessing most 
rare and singular parts, as a retainer of a 
duke of that country, a singular good schol- 
ler, and as good a soldier," was none other than 
James Crichton of Clunie, the exact coin- 
cidence of the circumstances in the narrative 
of Wright, with the accounts of Imperialis 
and the other biographers of Crichton, will 
not allow us to doubt. Upon the same 
grounds, we are entitled to conclude, that 
the young prince, who " received the naked 
rapier from the Scot who fell down on his 
knees, and no sooner received it than he ran 
him through to death," was Vincenzo of 
Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua. 

The second passage, illustrative more of 
the extreme sorrow which afflicted the house 



* The author of this work^ in his pre&ce to the reader. Bays, 
** I had perceived^ by long experience^ in schooles both in 
Spain^ Italy^ France, and Flanders^ that Flemings, Scots, and 
Englishmen, were ever equal, and rather deeper schojlaiis, than 
either Italians or Spaniards." 
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of Gonzaga after the death of Crichton, than 
of the particulars which accompanied it^ is 
taken from the works of that strange and 
fantastic traveller, William Lithgow, and is 
introduced by him in his descripticm of his 
arrival at Malta, and his reception there by 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem. 

** And withall,** says he, " to my great con- 
tentment I rencountered here with a country 
gentleman of mine, being soldier there, named 
William Douglass, who, afterwards, for his 
long and good services at sea, was solemnly 
knighted, and made one of their order ; whose 
fidele and manly services have been since as 
plausibly regarded by the Maltezes as Moru 
sieur Crichton, his worth in learning and excel- 
lent memory, rests admired in Italy ; but espe^ 
cially by the noble Gronzagaes, and dependent 
friends of the house of Mantua, for whose loss 
and acddentall death they still heavily be^ 
mone ; acknowledging that the race of that 
princely stock by God's judgments, wqs cut 
off because of his untimely death ." 

Lithgow travelled through Italy in the year 
1609, about fifteen years aft«r the death of 
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CrichtoiL His testimony, therefore, regard- 
ing his worth in learning, and exceUent me- 
mory, « the admiration which it had crea^ 
ted in Italy f the lamentations made for his 
death, especially by the *^ noble Gonzagas," 
and the gloomy conviction which they che- 
rished, that for their participation in it, they 
had been visited by the judgments of God, 
and deprived of the hopes of succession ; all 
this, wheii we consider the circumstances un- 
der which the information was received, is 
entitled to great credit. 

The account of David Buchanan, in sup- 
port of the fact that Crichton was slain by 
Vincenzo di Gronzaga, is as clear and explicit 
9& any of the above narratives. " Crichton,** 
says he, " was for his admirable learning re- 
commended to the Prince and Duke of Man- 
tua, for the purpose of instructing his son in 
polite learning, by whom, during some nightly 
excursion, he was unhofppUy slain, in the 
flower of his age^ and when he had scarcely 
attained to his thirtieth year."* He adds^ 



• p. aso, part vii. TniTels, p. lo. 
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qttod ama»iam principis deperiret, ** because 
he had passionately loved a mistress of the 
prince's ;" a circumstance to be found in the 
account of Sir Thomas Urquhart alone. 

Seeing before us, therefore, the concurrent 
testimony of these authors,— of Imperialis, 
Johnston, Abemethy, Wright, Lithgow, and 
Buchanan, it is impossible to agree with the 
opinion of Dr Blade, that the fact of Criditon 
having been murdered in the streets of Man 
tua by Vinc^izo de Gronzaga is uncertain. It 
is proved as certainly as any other historical 
event can be proved. It may possibly be true, 
as has been remarked by the biographer of 
Tasso, that there is room to doubt whether 
Crichton ever was Vincenzo's tutor ; it may 
be correct that Vincenzo was fond of lite- 
rature, and consoled himself, during his 
hours of melancholy, in reading the poems 
and apostrophising the shade of his favourite 
VirgU; that he was a handsome prince and 
not likely to be supplanted, by a rival, in 
any aSair of gallantry, need not be question- 
ed ; — and yet what do all these united ob- * 
servations establish when weighed against 
this short, plain, and unanswerable passage 
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of Imperialis, ^^Jurenti aique inexorabiU Vin^ 
centii dextera transverberattis estr Indeed, 
after insisting that the fact of Vincenzo bdng 
the murderer of Crichton was uncertain, and 
endeavouring to adduce some passages, in or- 
der to dear the prince ^^ from the charge of 
haying committed this dreadful crime," the 
author appears himself to be appalled with the 
temerity of the attempt ; and candidly, though 
somewhat contradictorily, remarks, in conclu- 
sion, that none of the passages which he has 
brought forward are at all sufficient to balance 
the durect evidence in support of the opposite 
story.* 

The only remaining subject on which there 
stm rests some uncertainty is with regard to 
the year and month of Crichton*s death. Im- 
perialis has fixed it to the 3d of July 158S. 
Aldus, in his Dedication of ** Cicero's Book 
De Univ»sitate," to the memory of Crichton, 
which is dated the 4tili of November, 1583, 
confirms this opinion ; and both of these au- 
thors add, that he was killed '^ ere he had com- 
pleted his twenty- second year." This account 

* Appendix to Life of Tasso^ Vol. II. p. 451. 
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given by Imperialis and Aldus is not cx)rro- 
borated, as far as regards his exact age, by the 

Italian hand-bill or memoir in the Cortegiano 
of Castiglione ; for Crichton was bom, it is 
th^re stated, on the 19th of August, and was 
in the year 1580 a young man of twenty years 
of age.* He was bom, therefore, on the 19th 
of August, 1560 ; and if, according to Aldus 
and Imperialis, he was killed on the Sd of 
July, 1583, it is evident that instead of ha- 
ving not attained, he was then above the age 
of twenty-two years. The Earl of Buchan 
arrived, therefore, at a true and accurate con- 
clusion, when he stated, in contradiction to the 
common accounts of his other biographers, 
that Crichton was bom in the month of Au- 
gust 1560 ; and if it is true, as stated by Al- 
dus, that he was killed before he was twenty- 
two years of age, his noble biographer is 
equally correct in fixing this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe to the month of July 1582.f 

But all these reasonings are overturned, 
and Crichton could not have been slain at 

• Biog. Brit. p. 447, Vol. IV. 
t Kippis' Biog. Brit. p. 442—447. 
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any period before the 4ih of November 1584, 
at which time, instead of his t wenty-second, he 
was in his twenty.fifth year, if the following 
passage, from the Abbe Serassi's Life of M az- 
zoni, be esteemed worthy of credit. Inspeak« 
ing of Crichton's being killed by Vineenzo 
Gonzaga, in a midnight brawl, ^^ In una mffh 
nottuma, Di che,'* says he,* " si puo vedere 
L'Imperiali nel Museo Istorico, p. 242, il 
quale peraltro s'inganni ponendo la sua morte 
a 3 di Juglio del 1583, quando lo trovo che 
Critonio era tuttavia in vita nel Novembre 
del 1584, nel qual tempo scrisse e stampo in 
Milano un Elegia pel passagio alia celeste 
gloria del grande Archivescovo S. Carlo Bor- 
romeo. chio tengo tra le mie miscellanee con 
questo titolo." — ** Epicedium Illustrissimi et 
Reverendissimi Cardinalis Caroli Borromei, 
ab Jacobo Critonio, Scoto, rogatu clarissimi 
summaque in optimum pastorem suum pie- 
tate viri Joannis Antonii Magii Medeolanen : 
proximo post obitum die exaratum Mediblina 
ex Typographia Pacifici Pontii md.lxxxiii. 

* Vita del Mazzonii^ p. 126, 12T. 
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in 4. E*noto che S. Carlo mori alii 3 di No- 
vembre del 1584 alle 3 ore di notte." 

This is a perplexing passage, nor is it. to 
be Ughtly regarded; for,in every point of view, 
the authority it contains is entitled to grave 
consideration.. Serassi, an author c^htgh cha- 
racter for accuracy, asserts, that he has in his 
own handsy arnqngst his miscellanies,, an £pi- 
cedion, written on the death of the Cardinal 
and Saint, Charles Borromeo, by Janaes Crich- 
ton, Scotsman, and jH-inted the very day after 
his death. Serassi copies the title of this 
Epicedion verbatim, and evidently must have 
had it before him, when he wrote the pas- 
sage. All supposition of mistake upon his 
part, is thus precluded. The coincidence of 
the two names. Jacobus Critonius, the ad- 
ditional appellative Scotus, and the circum- 
stance, that the elegy was written, and print- 
ed, and published, the day after the death of 
the Cardinal, fixes the poem upon James 
Crichton of Cluny; as the improbability of 
the supposition, that there should have been 
another Scotsman of the name of James 
Crichton in Italy in the year 1584, possessed 
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w^ith the same astonishing facility of poetical 
composition, is quite apparent. And, lastly, 
the subject on which this elegy was compo- 
sed, renders any error almost impossible. Had 
it, been a poem on any indifferent subject, or. 
a prose work relating to any disputed point, 
in physics, or in morals, we might have beenr 
allowed to conjecture, that the date 1584 was 
erroneous ; but the death of the Cardinal 
Charles Borromeo ties us down to a certain 
and unalterable time. An Epicedion on this 
venerable character could not have been writ- 
ten anterior to 1584, and every supposition 
of error in the date is thus excluded. On 
the one side, therefore, we have Aldus, Im- 
perialis, and all his succeeding biographers^ 
fixing the death of Crichton to the year 1588 
or 1583 ; on the other hand, we have the Ad- 
mirable Crichton himself writing an Epice- 
dion on the Cardinal Borromeo, on the 4th of 
November, 1584. On which side the truth is 
to be found, must be left to future writers to 

discern. 

Genealogical details are, in general, dry 
and uninteresting; and perhaps it is only 
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when pursued in the iUustration of some dii- 
puted point of history or biograph j, that they 
ought to enjoy that reflected importanoe, to 
which of themselves they are not entitled. 
But any man who has greatly diatinguisfaed 
himself, ennobles his ancestora, and ferUds 
them to be forgotten. We feel a ^^eneioiis 
curiosity in tracing the early annala of tfce 
family, to whom the future man of genius is 
to belong ; and if, after him, it has fallen into 
decay, we have even a melancholy pleasure I 
in marking the steps of its extinction. 

The possession of the lands of TClinffk by 
the family of Crichton, is a fact which caziies 
us back to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the 1453, Sir Rob^ Criditon of 
Sanquhar, father of the first Liord CricditoD, 
obtained from Charteris of Amisfield the 
lands of Eliock ; and the charter of oonfiima- 
tion from the crown, along with the <»ig^ 
nal grant, is still upon record.* In the bodes 



* silt October, 1464. Douglas^ p. 449^ Tol.i. Forthb 
aim! many of i\\v lucoeeding details r^^arding the CrichtoB &* 
mily, I am inilol)t4'<l to the well-known research^ and kind con- 
munlcitlmiR. of my lenmed Ariend, Mr J. Riddell. 



9f the Privy Seal» we find a remission grants 

«ct in the 1518 tb various persons of rank and 

property in the family of Crichton, among 

wh^m is foundRobert Grichton, son of the late 

Jolm Gridbton in Eliock. In those days, it ymi 

notan uncommon practice, for the younger sons 

of Cfiulent families to be portioned by having 

a i^vourable lease granted to them of part of 

th^r &ther*s estate. John Gricfaton was pra» 

\f9J^y n younger son of the Eliock family, 

find obtaining a lease of this natiure of the 

Iwds of Eliock, then forming a part of the 

estate belonging to the family, he is designed 

Joannes Grichton in Eliock, not de Eliock. 

It cannot be stated as a fact, but it is at 

least a fair conjecture, that Robert, the son 

of this John Grichton, was the father of the 

Lord Advocate, and grandfather to the Ad^ 

mHrable Griditon ; and that, by some fitmily 

transaction or agreement, of which we hav« 

now lost all direct evidence, the tenant in the 

lease became eventually the proprietor of t]|ie 

estate of Eliock. 

, James, the Admirable Grichton, even be- 
fare he left Scotland and became so cdebrated 
in Italy, appears to have been regarded with 
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much affection and interest by his relations ; 
and the estate and castle of Cluny was settled 
upon him and his heirs-male by a charter 
fnom James, Bishop of Dunkeld, in 1676,* 
when he was^ yet only sixteen years of age. 
The Lord Advocate was proprietor of s6jdte 
lands in Ettrick Forest, which had beldng- 
ed to the Chancellor Morton, the accoAi- 
plice of the Secretary Lethington in his tMdu 
sons against Queen Mary. These, also. Were 
settled upon James Crichton of Gluny Ir^'a 
charter, of which the confirmation is still ilpom 
record.t ''■*' 



* The charter of oonfirmation open this origiiial efaartorit 
still extant^ dated Apud Casirum de Strivling, tertio die 3£autM 
Jwiei Anno Dom. 1579. It will be found in the Appendix, Na 

XV. >■ ■• • "* • 

t This James, Bishop of Dunkeld, was probacy Jameii Pa- 
ton, who, in Spottiswood's table at the end of ms Ecdesias- 
ikfifk Bjoitoirj, is set down as the last Bisht^ in the See «f Bib- 
keld^ coming after Robert Crichton, who succeeded to Gpfffge, 
me brother of the "Lord Advocate. There is something difficult 
to explain in this grant How the estate and eastle t»f Chifny^ 
which;^ by George^ Bishop (^Dunkeld^ had been con? e^n^jto hia 
tnlrbmer, should have returned into the hands oif Bishop James 
Paton^ and then be by him again conveyed in the biroadesf lifcitat 
to the Admirable Crichton, is not easily understood. 
' The Lord Advocate was likewise possessed of kndsj, whidi 
lie had poidiaaed frixn die Mdwljftiyt^3anfeboii|^, in tihe 
barony of IXunvanie, and ecniiHy of linUtbgow. r 
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^ The expression, therefore, which is used 
Iqr Leitch, in. speaking of Crichton's trav^ 
^ canstantmimuB pns pavgpertate peregrmus^^ 
18 oontradicted, whether we look to the land- 
e^ estates, and the high official situations 
possessed by his father, or to the substantifd 
inheritance, which, at a very early age, was 
settled upon himself. That he may have ex- 
perienced some temporary inconvenience, at 
tlie time when he addresses to Aldus his 
desponding hexameters, is not improbable; 
but that the heir of Cluny, the eldest son of 
the LfOrd Advocate, and the near, relation 
of so. many rich and. noble families,. should 
. have been compelled, at the first, to leave his 
native country, and, eventually, to continue 
a solitary wanderer upon the continent, from 
the pressure of poverty, is an assertion against 
wh4 the prol>^le Widenoe .ming ^un- 
doubted facts, is so strong, that it may be al- 
most pronounced impossible to be true. 

Sir Robert Crichton, of Cluny, the second 
sqn of the Lord Advocate,* and full brother to 



.. f Tliat Sir Boberi wai ihebinglliefygexniaii to Jamet Crichton^ 
appears Arom the ibUowing obartoi >r- 
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ihe Admirable Cricbton, beeame, after his 
death in Italy, the heir of the family, and 
eventually succeeded to the estates of Elioek 
and Cluny* His diaracter appears to have 
offered in every respect, a contrast to that bS 
his accompli^ed brother. Educated in timeqf 
of turbulence and dissension, when the civft 
eommotions, which then, tore the kingdom^ 
the independance of feudal manners, and'thf 
struggle between the reformed and the ca« 
tbolio religions, had produced many men of 
fieiHie and intolerant habits, be yet appeam a 
tlngulair instance of depravity amid the dark 
characters with which he is surrounded. 

Associating with men c^ Tiotous habits^ 
he se^ms, in the prosecution of his entw« 
p^rizes, to have had Mttle respect for the pubc 
fio laws of his country, or for the private ap^ 
pfeals of family aiSfection; One of these en«: 
tco'ptizes is worth relating, because it thvowe 

'' ' • ^ • • , %£ \ t .. 

' Jme 3« i^Sl.-^RexA pro bpno ^Brnjdo n6b% f»nBftn^ &• 
m^liarem dericum et consiliiuium;, Mi^tram Rober^i^ Crichr 
ton de Eliock> nostrum Advocatuxn^ impenso, ebncestic^ %^tb 
CrichtODt-fiUo inter prsfiitum Ma^pistrum J^QlKirtffiQDLet.Elisa- 
bethom Stewart^ ejus sponsaniji terras et loca seu pnedia de Cat- 
ikdL^ It has before been isihowii ibaiX EttiaMh SUwtrt wai 
mother of the Admirable Crichtim. ' '■'' ' '"" '^ 
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tight not only on the persomd diaraeter of tfaii 
fiscal Knight, but on the manners of 8coU 
Itad at the close of the sixteenth century. 
-. lefarioii.Crichton was his half sister, and tbt 
Udest daughter of the Lord Advocate, by his 
diiird tnarriage.* Upon the death of her &then 
Jatnes Stirling of Febdallis, who married lio- 
bd Borthwick, the Lord Advocate's widow) 
hkd been appointed tutor to Marioh; and hie 
had chosen to place her, when she was yet a 
Very young girl, under the care of hu Inw 
ther, Henry Stirling of Ardocb, that tini 
Qiight remain with him, to use th^ express 
sive language of the old deed which describes 
this he&rious transaction, " this summer sea^ 
son, for learning of sic things ais wes maist ^iw 
per. for ane bairne of her estate." 

Sir Robert Crichton determined to get poi* 
session of Marion, with the view either iof 
compelling hfer into a marriage with sotiae ci 



'* In the Aecbrd of Signatures^ Vof. JtV. &r the yean tSB\ 
9M im, p^ Ssi leUc»r B, "we flikd il grant, hi whicfi alltBidti U 
made to unqnhile Maister Robert CridiUm of Sliock^ and lao* 
bei &r^widc, his spo^, f>eing a grant (^ the iniariage of Ma^ 
rioiin Crichton, their doditer and heir^ *(!'. e, heir of that mar- 
riage.) 



has asssociates, or intimidating her into b adb- 
tlement of lier fortune upon himself* Me 
procured the assistanoe of some of the boldeat 
oi his friends ; and these,: with forty - horse- 
men, fully armed, assembled under cover (of 
night, and attacked the house of ^dochif 
At^ this time, the Earl of BothweH,^ who 
had been declared a rebel and traitor in the 
year 1591/ was known to be in conceal- 
ment in some part of the country; and this 
armed band of plunderers pretended th«t 
they came to search for that nobleman. They 
soon scaled the outer wall of the buikiing, 
and Sir Robert, crying and shouting that he 
knew that the Earl of Bothwell was there, 
and that he had orders to apprehend him, in* 
sisted on entering the castle. Henry of Ar- 
doc|i appeared at the door, and incautiously 
admitted the party. -Their conduct was now 
equally cruel and cowardly. They maltreat* 
ed Ardoch's lady in the most brutal manner. 
They robbed the house of many valuable ar- 
ticles ; and they accmnplished the main pur* 
pose for which they c^me, by violenfly carry- 



" n > 



• July 13, 1592. 
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iBg off the defenodess girl from her friends 
and protectors. Nothing can furnish us witii 
ft ikicNre convinciBg proof of the lawless man- 
ners of this age» than the drcumstanee^ that 
Ae leaders in this cruel assault were g^itle- 
nen of family and property in this part of 
Ae country.* 



o; 



"■ ^ 'fbeae persons ate dll ordained to appear by a certain day, 
jipd pirodiice Marion Crichton^ whkli hayhig failed to do^ ibiif 
are declared rebels in common form. See^ for tbe original deed, 
ghrihg a most minnte description of tbe cruel drcamstances at- 
teiKling this midnight Mttaxk on the house of Ardoch, Frivy 
Council Register^ volume for 1591 and 1594^ p. 144. — ^The 
luones of Sir Robert Cricbton's associates, are Patrick Graham 
^^fochbrackie, William Stewart, brother to the |L*aird of Ipner- 
mdth, Walter RoUo, tutor of Dimcrub, Andro Ramsay of Inch- 
straffie, and Gawin Douglass, brother to the Laird of Dakel, 
wilh forty horsemen armed with pistols, &c The deed de- 
dares, ^^ they first maist shamefuUie an4 unhonestlie misused 
t&ie said Harie's wife, being grite with baime, dang and harHt 
her up and doune at their pleasure ; they then sought M»* 
rion Crichton, and having^fbund her, yiolentlie carryed her away, 
and reft, and away took, a grite part of Ardoch's moveables.'* 
On the 26th of JUnuary, 1599, Sir Robert Crichton is again de- 
nounced on an accusa^n of certain treasonable practices and 
conspiracies ; and, in the same volume which contains the re- 
cold of his outlawry, we find proof that the knight had not finr- 
saken his old habit of attacking his enemies in their houses* 
Philip Mowbray of Htliver Mill, who was probably a relation 
of the Lord Advocate's second wife, Agnes Mowbray, complains 
of John Stewart, James Stewart the younger, and Sir Robert 
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' Thi^ Lord Adv<xate^ hf hib fint- titftrrii^ 
#ith Elizabeth Stewarti was nearly iO0itiie<R»d 
with the Earl pf Moray. Lord Dounei Hut 
&ther of the earl, was his farother4h-law; and 
his son. Sir Robert Crichton, naturally diu 
Ipoused the party, and held himself bbund to 
avenge the quarrel of his noble cousin* It b 
not unimportant to remark in passing, that 
James Stewart, this Earl of Moray, cousin to 
the Admirable Crichton^ was married to Lady 
Elizabeth Stewart, daughter of the Regtot 
;iiIoray. The Regent Moray, it is well known^ 
was a natural son of King James V. His 
l^aughter, therefore, was cousin to King Jamai 
-VL; and I entreat the reader to remark the 
|)eifect accuracy with which this marriage is 
Moorded by Aldus Manutius, in his dedica- 
tion :—^*^ Neqyie B^is in consobrinum tuvm, 
Jfacdbum Stuardum, dementia^ — cuiy cum Mth 
irMicB Principatu, consobrinam uUcorem dediV^ 
Surely this is a circumstance which marks 
equally the fidelity with which the informa- 
tion had been given to Aldus by Crichton, 
and transmitted in his writings to posterity. 

. : - . . I. 
^ ■ -■ 

Crichton, for an kttack upon his ho«ae«. fomewlutt simifar to tlio 
Raid tfArdoch, 
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'It is w^ll known, that Moray, who had been 
guilty of receiving and harbouring tiie Earl 
cff Bothwell, after his unsuecessful attempt to 
ime the king in the palace of Holy rood, irm 
wcttsed of having been an accomplice in tihifc 
iitconcerted scheme. The Earl of Huntly 
received orders to bring Moray to his trial; 
and he, according to that savage and sum« 
Xttary mode of justice so cbmmonly adopted 
in these times, having assembled his vassali, 
attocked the castle of Dunibirstle, where Mo^ 
rtxf then resided with the Lady Doune, has 
mbther. The castle wiis set fire to ; and Mo^ 
ray, after a feeble defence,* favoured by the 
confusion of the fray and the darkness of the 
night) had contrived to escape : but the silk 
^strings attached to his steel cap having caught 
fire, he was thus betrayed to his merciless pur- 



* Spottiswood, p. S87. MelvitTs Memoirs^ p. SOI. Bvtr^ 
rell's Diary^ 7th February^ 1591. Calderwood^ p. d6l. 

In the Genealogical History of the Earls of Sutherland^ it is 
mentioned^ p. 216, that the Earl of Moray was killed by the 
Laird of Cluny, and the Lahxl of Glcht. The ballad on th^ 
death of the bonny Earl of Moray is well known. It will be 
found in Ritaon's Scottish Songs^ vol II. p. 2^. 
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miers, who mutdered him sonong the rdbks 
<m the sea^ore. 

' , A transaction of this crael nature inoen- 
sed die people, by whom Moray was mttA 
bdoved^ and made a deep impression On his 
relations, who clamoured loudly for justice 
against Huntly. Revenge, however, mn 
more congenial to the feelings of his cbusin» 
Sir Robert Crichton ; who, meeting with the 
Laird of Moncoffer, a partisan of Huntly,* 
at the chapel of Egismalay, slew him upon 
the spot, unawed by the sanctity of the place, 
and reckless of the consequences of the 
aime. 



* This circumstance^ tiiat the Laird of Moncoffer was a pap- 
tizan of Huntly^ is not positively asserted^ but is strongly imr 
plied^ in the following passage : — ^^ Mr Robert Crichton^ advo- 
cate^ left a fair estate behind him^ viz. the. Barony of EBock 
and Clunie^ to his son^ Sir Robert Crichtoune of Clnny. But 
after he had killed the Laird of Moncoffer (in revenge of the 
Earl of Murray's slaughter^) at the chapell of Egismalay^ had 
never good success in his affidrs/' — Staggering State of Sfots 
Statesmen, MS. Advocate's Library. 

" Holyrood House, ISth February, 1598. — ^The diet appoint- 
ed to Clunie> ^r his compearance beifore the justice and hi)s de- 
puties^ to underlye the law for the slauchter ^t the Laird of 
Monoofi^r^ continued to the 22d of May next^ and proclamation 
to be direct hereupon." — Privy Council Record for 1602 and 
1603. — Sederunt Book. 
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ii"> Sir Robert was summoned to stand his trial 
for tibis murder ; but here, as upon most other 
QoeMimis, he deelined appearing in perscxi, 
mad the affair was probably hushed up and 
forgotten. These repeated warnings did not 
efifect any change upon his turbulent dha- 
noter. Received again into &vour, he atr 
tmded upon the king when he held his court 
al.St Andrews in the 1602, and was there a 
tiiird time guilty of a violent assault, conmiit- 
ted within the chamber and in the presence 
eCrc^alty.* Incensed at this proud contempt 
of.his authority, the king immediately sum- 
moned Sir Robert Crichton to answer before 
him for his crime, at the Palace of Falkland. 



* A document regarding thisassault is jqreserved in' the Privy 
Ckrandl ReecHrd of 1601~160S^ from which I take the follow- 
iog extract : — 

'^ Anent the eharge given by virtue of our Soverane Lordes 
IfiUen to Sir Robert Crychtoun of Cluny^ Enyght^ to have com? 
pelrit personallie before the Kingis Majestie at Falkland^ to have 
answerit upoune the proud contempt and indignitie done by 
liim lattlie upon the 10th day of this instant^ agdnst his heines 
in the persute^ dinging, and invasioune of -— — Chahners, with- 
in our awin chahner and ludging in Sanct Androis, quhairin his 
Mi^tie was present for the tyme." Sir Robert does not appear^ 
aad is forfeited. Page 941^ vdl. for the above year* 
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On his failitig to obey tiie ordei*^ Hb £st8tes 
were forfeited, nor does he ever again aji|>cei 
to have enjoyed that rank and ccmsidemiMm 
to which his high connections had ^t Srkt ]bfO^ 
inot^d him. 

Sir. Robert Crichton married Lady MUt^ 
garet Stewart, a daughter of John the mxth 
Lord Iiinermeath, and sister t6 James, Earl 
of AtholL* That he had sons, is certain^ b^ 
nieither their names nor their history . cah. lH 
discovered.! His unsettled and riotbns lift 
appears to have wasted his fortune; and, in the 
1 596, he sold his estate . of Eiiock to his 
brother-in-law, Sir Robert Dalzel of Dal- 
zel, afterward first Earl of Carhwath.j: Tbi 



* Douglas's Peerage, p. liO, Voi I. 

t ddth Jan. 1607.—^^ In presence of die Lolrdes cxf Semttd 
Counsell Compeirit personallie Sir Robert Crichton of €luai# 
fnd Harring of Lethindie^ ahd dl^daret upon theit: great aith, 
tiiat diey were hot ititerdicted; and that their sons, nor any 
edmisi irere inftft iA ftb bf theur landis."— Pr% C^niKt/ H^- 
cord far Cautionary Book, vof.for U91, 1616. 

{We find Hm prortd. in th^ following ettract tnm a MS. 
K66irial 'Mariumpt of the writs and eyidentia of the Lordadi^ 
dfCamwath, of date the ISth Deodnbelr^ 1648t . . 

^ Item> ane cb»tinllr ghoitit be Sit Rdbort Crichton U Ct» 
nie, Kny^t, wilb ooniientiyf Sir James Stewart of JMk|nlMBWi 
Knicht, to Robert Dalidl, younger c^ that iSc^ of the ftrty 
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kiids of Eliock and Euchane thus passed in^ 
to the family of the Earls of Camwath; and 
the succession to the paternal inheritance^ 
which, under happier auspices, might have 
hi^n graced by the talents, and transmitted 
to the descendants of the Admirable Crich- 
tpn.'i» the person of hi, fierce .nd uriettered 
brother was prematurely brought to an end* 
Althotlgh the male succession of the family 
to the estates possessed by their forefathers 
wm^ thus. do;$/ed> the Lord Advocate, in the 
yent 1592, concluded a marriage between his 
ef^t ^^iighter Margaret, and that ancient 
house to which his estates of Eliock and Eu- 
chane were at a future period to pass. She 
married Sir Robert Dalzel of Dalzel, after- 
wards raised to the peerage by the title of 
Earl of Carn wath. Margaret Crichton, there- 
fore, the eldest sister of the Admirable Crich- 

sdiillingis, and forty penny land of Eliock^ and forty schiUingia 
land of £uchane> to be halden of the Lord Sanqhare ; dated the 
Sth and 10th of November^ 1796. We find from the same do- 
cument^ that a chartour of confirmation of the above was grantit 
by the Lord Sanquhar^ and David Crichton of Lugtown^ on the 
7th of July> 1604. The words UtiAlo venditionis appear^ in a 
tabteqnent part of the deed, and prove the absolute sale of the 
of Elioek, by Sir Robert Crichton* 
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ton, became the female stem of the noble fii- 
mily of the Earls of Camwath.* 



* In the Register of bonds and obligations for the year 1582^ 
we find the following extract ^ I Robert Dakel of that Uk, 
grant me to have receivit frae Mr Robert Crichton^ Advocate t« 
oure Soverane Lord^ the soume of ane thousande merkea, and 
yat in complelt payment of the tocher gude promittit be hiiui to 
me^ conform to the contract of marriage past betwixt ns^ Ro- 
bert Dalzel^ my eldest sone and apparand are^ and Maxpret 
Ciiditon, his eldest dochter^ now spouse to the said RobevC^ at 
Dalzel^ S6th May^ 1582." Mary, another of the youngest sisters 
of Crichton, who is specially mentioned in her Other's will, was, 
ftur years after hia death, married to Sir Jamea Steiwart^Biil- 
lechin, the descendant of Sir John Stewart, natural ton taXing 
James die Second of Scotland, from whom the ftmfly of Stew- 
arts of Ballechin in Perthshire are directly deaoeiided«<^2]N»f7- 
GLAt' Baronage, p« 489. 
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.I^Tk come now to the third part of this bio- 
graphical criticism^-^to the consideration of the 
Wgument against the endowments of Crich- 
ton, founded on the assertion that the powers 
ascribed to him are supernatural, and therje- 
fore incredible ; and that, however entitled to 
authority his biographers may be, when they 
Imve written upon other subjects, the stories 
they have left regarding this extraordinary 
person,, exceed the common limits of human 
belief, and carry with them, in their utter im- 
possibility, their own confutation. 
1 . The review of this argument will lead us 
upon interesting ground ; for, in order to pro- 
nounce whether Crichton's endowment's are 
incredible, it is necessary to be at least curso- 
rily acquainted with the course of instruction 
in the sciences and other branches of learning 
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which Crichton must have pursued, under 
the durection of those eminent men who were 
his masters. We must, therefore, advert, for a 
few moments, to the state of literature and 
philosophy in Scotland and in Italy, during 
the sixteenth century, — to the nature of those 
studies in which the human mind, after it bad 
risen from the sleep of so many centuries, 
b^gan then tQ exercise itself, — and the pow^ 
^bich wero required towards attaining iji 
them any thing like a. remarkable profidenqr. 
It is well known that the learned men ef 
Igurope were» at tlm period* divided into two 
great classes, . the followers of the Platomc; 
md th^ disciplesi of the Aristotdian Philoso^^ 
phy ; that these two great philosophers divid*' 
i)d betwe^ them, »t tbi«^ time, the sovcareignty 
oC the mept^l w<»'ld; and» o^tainly^ihow^ 
e¥er we, who 9xe ^ucated in the light and 
knowledge q^ tb^pe modern days, may be ent- 
aUed to ridieule some of the errors, and to 
escape from the slavey of these ancient sys- 
temsf, it ift impossible not to admire the e&nU 
Okf those twa mighty minds, who framed eo 
uddejand so lasting ^despotism. Nwirit^ss 
vmwm ^ nvMtk, %% tbif peiuid, the iii«& 
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efforts which ware made, by some gifted spi« 
rits^ to throw off the yoke of these established 
qrstems ;* to see them attempting to frame 
new, and, as they oonceivedy more perfect mo* 
dels of ^lilosophy, where, instead of an attai- 
tive observation of natmre, Imagination was 
evtt ready to present her fantastic theories, 
and where conjecture so constantly supplied 
what truth and experiment refused to fur^ 
riisk One would think,that the human mind 
deemed conscious of the delusion under which 
it laboured, aware that it was wrong, yet un- 
dble, in the dim twilight which surrounded 
it, to discern what was right, and anxious 
only, by these vigorous struggles, to preserve 
that liberty of thought, whidi was destined at 
kst to break the spell, and to let in the Ught 
of teuth and nature. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more striking 
than the ardour with which philosophy and 
literature were cultivated at this remarkable 
poiod; nothing more wonderful than that 
enthusiasm with which, after its long slum- 



* It is sufficient here to metitioii the nttEiies 6£ Bnmoi C$m^ 
fMidIt, itnd Cartel*, .;.' .1 .).'. ... 



M 
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het, the humafi mind rose at once, refreshed 
instead of enervated, and summoned all its 
facnities, and rallied all its powers, and again 
sprung forward in the course of intellectual 
improvement. Universities were founded, 
schools endowed^ riches profusely expended 
in the encouragement of every species of 
knowledge ; men of letters were raised to be 
the equals of princes, and princes thought 
themselves honoured by being associated with 
men of letters. Labour, and pain, and travel, 
were chearfuUy undergone, and ease and plea* 
sure, without hesitation, sacrificed in the cause 
of science. These remarks apply, with particu- 
lar force, to the literary history of Italy, du- 
ring the sixteenth century ; but the name of 
Scotland stood also very high in Europe, in 
the scale of intellectual cultivation, at the pe- 
riod when Crichton received the rudiments 
of his education. Under the royal line of 
Stuart, the nation was induced, not only by 
the munificent patr(»)age, but by the example 
of many of its sovereigns, to pay a prindpel 
attention to the cultivation of letters ; and, 
although it laboured under many disadya(n- 
tages, Scotland, had already produced scnne 
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of the aUest s<^holars/ and most eminent ma- 
thematicians in Europe. 

The effects of the reformation, the colli- 
sion of contending intellects, and the mental 
strength and vigour produced by the religi- 
uMis discussions which at this period ^grossed 
the attention of the nation, — the sources of 
information and improvement derived from 
the intercourse of our ablest reformers with 
the continent, — and, above all, the admission 
of the lower classes, whose ignorance under 
the Roman Catholic church was equally pro- 
found and hopeless, to a participation in that 
increasing intelligence and freedom which ac- 
companied the doctrines of the reformation ; 
all these causes co-operated to liender the six- 
teenth century a period of no less eminence in 
the literary history of Scotland, than in that of 
Italy. The single names of Knox, Buchanan, 
and Napier, are sufficient to prove the truth 
of these observations ; and; were it necess^, 
many others, though not of equal eminence, 
might be added to this triumvirate of talent. 

It was, we see then, in the Platonic and 
J^stotelian systems of philosophy, and in an 
aisijuaintanee :Witii 1^ iirorksi^ of l^bsaw^ 
were termed innovators upon Aristotle and 
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Flato^ that, att the period when CrkJitoii ap^ 
peared, the learned jouth c^ Italy and of 
Sbodand were educated. Indeed, we ought 
td say, the learned ybuth of Europe ; £br 
nearly the tssrcie course of instmctien was fed*- 
lowed in France, Germamy, and Spain, in 
Scotland, and in England. One greait eaxM 
of this^ appears to hare been, the constant 
emigration of learned men from one country 
to another; many professors repairing from 
£teotland and England, to France, Italy, and 
%8dn; white, from these countries, many 
learned foreigners were invited to our own 
isfamd.^ 

Although, howerer, nothing cotdd exceed 
the intense labour, and eonstant exartion, 
whidi was to be i^een in all who were candi-^ 



* Inter ardiiya^ (says Sir R. Sibbald^ MS. Histor. Liter. Sc(H 
^ p. 34^) C(JlegSi Sootid apud Parisienfes^ ReglMram habeU 
tnr onmium iUustrium Sootonun, prsesertiin Sootonmv ^;ub 
Coll^ii^ qui floruerunt in Academia Farisiensi^ a fUndatione 
1^ Cdllegii Sootidy Anno Dora. ISfgS, ad neetra'IMpota; te 
910 apptrety septeadeeem aul octodeoem SOOIO0 famt BcteUftea 
Universitatis Farisiensis. It would be an endljsss task to give 
itti names of tlie eniiiiient Scotsmen who were tead^enr or pro- 
H w wm in France^ Italy^ and other contiiientalooimtrieBy dunift; 
thfit sixteenth /sentury, Boece^ Buchanan^ the two Barclays^ 
Dnnpster^ George Cric&tiAi/BhDdLWood^ and mittiy (M3iM> od^ 
pm qrnmedifttriy hi our Klvary reecdleolkms. 
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defees £»r &me in the knowledge and the lite- 
ratura of this period, there is yet oneremoiicy 
isdating to the nature of sudi knowledge, 
which ought particularly to be insisted on ; 
.and this is,^^— that in attaining a proficiaMsy in 
4iiese studies, no uncommon power g£ whait 
we oaH genius, no supernatural mental iea-- 
dowments are necessarjr. I wish here to make 
a distinction between the greater stretch of 
mind required to attfdn to uncommon emi- 
nence, or to make important discoveries in 
the higher sciences, and the more common 
spedes of intellect, which is fitted to excel in 
the knowledge of languages, in the attain- 
ment of eminaice in the elegant pursuits of 
literature, in the lower walks of science, or 
the comparatively easier studies of the Plato- 
nic or iyistoteUan philosophy. To have at- 
tained the knowledge of many different lan- 
guages,-*-^ have acquitted an astonishing ia- 
cUity in the extemporaneous composititati 
both of verse and prose, — to have become mas- 
ter of the philosophy of Aristotle, and of fats 
syllogistic mode of disputation,— ^are surely 
pursuits requiring none of the rare and vm- 
oommon powers to be found in tihose greater 
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minds which have widened the boundaries; 
.^Dfid advanced the discoveries, of real sdende; 
in such minds as Newton, Kepler, Locke, 
and Pascal. * 

The faculty which is primarily necessftuy, 
in the acquisition of the first species of know- 
ledge, is that of memory, — a faculty, o£ every 
other, the most under the management, and 
5ulgected to the improvements, of man. The 
power required in the other, is that of pro- 
found, unfatigued, uninterrupted thought; 
of mtensely concentrating the mind upon one 
subject. This is not only of itself a very un- 
common talent, but it must be joined to an 
-excellence in the higher and more difficult 
branches of the most abstract and difficult 
sciences, to a mightiness, and yet a modesty 
of mind, which are seldom found united, 
to a power of philosophical invention, and 
yet a distrust of all ideal theories. It in- 
: diides, in short, qualifications so high, so pe- 
culiar, yet so dissimilar, as to be met with 
very rarely in the history of man. While, 
therefore, we observe the state of knowledge 
in Europe^ at the time in which Crichton ap- 
p«siared, and the high advantages whidiJie en- 
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joyed in bdng educated at a period when all 
the different Ranches of the learning of th^se 
times were so ^athusiastically cultivated, let 
us not forget the last observaticm^ a9 to the 
nature and power of the faculties required for 
such cultivation. 

^ (Now, to come to the application of these 
observations to the case of Crichton, we say> 
in reply to the assertion that the account 
given of his extraordinary talents is superna- 
tural and incredible, that this is not the case ; 
because all that he accomplished, was nothing 
more than the attainment of a high, and cer- 
t^nly extraordinary proficiency in the circle 
of the sciences then taught in the schools ; 
i^pid this it is evident, to a man of superior ta;* 
lents, though not of profound genius, possess- 
ing a natural turn for languages, and assisted 
by a memory which he had cultivated to the 
highest degree, was very far from being im- 
possible or incredible. It was what was done, 
in a lesser degree, by almost every individual 
in. that constellation of philosophers and poets, 
and learned authors, who were regularly edu- 
cated in the course of study then pursued in 
the different universities of the continent. 
But ^till, by allowing thisj we do not con- 



4B6de, in the fiteallest degree, tiie pomt of 
Ciiditon's unoommon miperiority ; for, let it 
be remembered^ that in these studies, dsnd in 
the knowledge of the AristotdUan philosox 
phy, in all its various and eom^eated breneh- 
es, in the use of the learned languages, in 
Ibe talent for public disputation, and exteta- 
pore composition, Crichton is universally b0» 
kliowledged to have, with a single exeep* 
tion, excelled all who attempted to cope with 
bim,-— to have astonished and delighted the 
learned world of Italy ; and this at a period 
when knowledge was so eagedy cultivated, 
80 generally difiused, and the literary world 
enriched by so many eminent scholars, that 
it requiied certamly no common peraon to 
create the sensation which he appears to have 
excited. Wh^^i it is added, that Crichton 
died at the age of twenty-two, we shall no 
longer wonder at the enthusiastic admiration 
oocaaoned by his appearance, and the deep 
i«gret whidi followed his death. 

Although, therefore, it is asserted, in reply 
to the argument whidi has been brought 
against the authenticity of the biographicid 
neoDunts of Crichton, diat there is nothing in* 
ci^^ble or uiHdatiind in tibe endowments as- 
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eribed to hhn, let us not forget, at the same 
time, that m the particul»* course <^ studies 
wMch were eultiyated by the learned at this 
period, he had, at an age when others are only 
commencing, completed his brilliant career,---* 
iliat in tiiese he had not only attained so high 
a pitch of' eminence as to challenge, in the 
public dii^utations which were thai common, 
the most distinguished men in Italy, but that 
he had united to all this, the possession of 
every accomplishment which could adcNH the 
gentleman and the soldier. 

But further, an extra(»din€uy proficiency 
in the sciences, and in genend literature, at a 
very early age, is not uncommon in the his- 
tory either of ancient or of modem letters ; 
and although, certainly, there have been many 
instances where such precocity of talent has 
not conducted to that maturity of excellence 
which might have been expected, yet, on the 
other hand, are there, perhaps, as many ex- 
amples of early ability, in persons afterwards 
destined to arrive at confirmed and superior 
excellence. 

Looking to the annals of ancient literature; 
it IS weU Imown that Cicero ^composed, at tiie 
age of thirteen, a treatise of rhe|oric, entitled. 
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^* JDe Batione Dkendir which in his iq»w, 
years, at the request of his friends, he neW>i' 
modelled into the valuable treatise, " De Ora- 
tore.''* We are informed, by Plutarch,t that 
the same great writer had published^ whi^ 
quite a boy, a poetical piece, entitled, ^^ <£rAl^ 
cus PontmSy^ founded on a story winch 
furnished to jEschy lus the argument for one 
of :hisi^*agedies. His poetical translation^^of 
the Phenomena of Aratus, composed as eariy 
as his seventeenth year, furnishes a third proof 
of the precocity of his talents. It is true, no 
doubt, that his verses of Aratus are poor and 
unpoetical, and that, reasoning by a fair ana^ 
logy, his GlactLs Pontius was probably worse : 
y^, in proving that the early endowments 
of Crichton are not incredible, the instance 
cannot be called inapposite ; for if, after such 
an early, although imperfect exhibition of tar 
lent, the abilities of the youthful translator of 
Aratus rose into such strength, in the detector 
of Catiline, what might not have been hoped 



* Baillet des En&ns Celebres^ p. 25. Cicero de Oratore^ 
Book I. 

t See Plutarch in Vit. CicerbniB, 6t Langhome's Flutar<^^ p. 
«72, vol. V. 
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fltxn that maturity whidiwas to follow the 
still more perfect and imeommon youth of 
Crichton? 

Pliny^ the younger, composed a Greek tra* 
gedy* at the age of sixteen^ and a collection 
of Elegies and Epigramsy then considered 
so ^excellent, that they were translated into 
Groek, and set to musia Nor were his abi- 
lities confined to poetry. At the age of nine- 
teen, he had already figured in public life, — 
had shewn his talents as a pleader, in the ma- 
nagement of causes of high importance and 
difficulty, in which his opponents were often 
tlie most celebrated orators of the time. 
. It is easy to bring forward a great many 
proofs in support of the same observations, 
drawn from the lives and writings of the 
most celebrated scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, — proofs, that however brilliant the ta- 
lents of Crichton, they were by no means un- 
paralleled in the literary history of this pe- 
riod ; and that, although in the career of 



• The early productions of Pliny are mentioned by Baillet^ 
des Enfens Cdebree, p. 30, 31 ; and by Pliny himself, in the 
fiaurthEpirtleofhis^venthBppk.. , 
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eminence, in the same admirable comihinaticm 
of general knowledge with the mpre elegant 
accomplishments, none have equalled, yiefc 
many have very nearly approached, and some 
have, in particular points, surpassed bim. 

Fieus, Prince of Mirandula, upon whom 
Bcaliger has bestowed the singular epithet of 
Monstrum sine Vitie, was, at the age of twseRf 
ty-four, profoundly acquainted with the an« 
dent languages of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic, in additi<xi to his know* 
ledge of the more modam tcmgues of Europe. 
At the same age, he undertook to maintain, 
in the manner of those times, a public dispu^ 
tatiion at Home, in which it was his intention 
to defend nine hundred propositions in dia^ 
lectics, theology, cabalism, and physics. Sudi 
was the enthusiasm with which he pursued 
this great design of challenging the whole li- 
terary world, not of Italy only, but of Eu* 
rope, that, although born to rank and afflu* 
ence, he preferred the seclusicm of incessant 
and solitary study, to all the public distinc- 
tions which they held out to him. In a let- 
ter to a friend, who had advised him to make 
a trial of the pleasures of ambition, lie replies. 
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in these remarkaUe words :— ^^^ True to these 
sentiments^ I prefer mj solitude, my studies, 
the delights of reading, tiie peace of my own 
mind, to the pahoes of princes, the bustle of 
polities, and all the wiles and fiivours of a 
court. Nor do I dfeske, as the fruit of my li- 
terary leisure, to be whelmed and s^tated in 
the tide and tumult of public scales, bat to 
bring at laigth to the birth the offspring 
wfaidi I have conceived, and to give, in a pro- 
pitious hour, to public view, such works as, 
however devoid of genius or learning, may 
attest at least the industry of their author. 
Ta convince you that the latter admits of no 
remission, I have, by assiduous and intense 
application, attained to the knowledge of the 
Helnrew and Ghaldaic language)^ and am at 
j^resent struggling with the difficulties of the 
Arabic. Sudi are the achievements which I 
have ever thought, and still think worthy, 
of the ambiticm of a nobleman ; though the 
expression may contain as mudi satire as 
truth.''* 



* GreiweU's life of rktts of Miniidida> page S»a IhtYr 
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Not only, according to the accounts of all 
his biographers, was this remarkable mam en- 
dowed with a very rapid perception in mat. 
ters of sdence, but the powers of his memoiy 
may furnish a proof of what has been already 
remarked, —the uncommon perfectiowr^to 
whidi the course of studies pursued by the 
learned in this age, conducted this pliable^- 
culty . At the age of fourteen, he had m«de 
himself master of the canon law, and com|io^ 
sed, in the prosecution of his legal studies, an 
abridgement of its doctrines, with so much 
skill and precision, that it was esteemed im 
excellent work by the ablest lawyers of the 
times. Like Crichton, Picus next determi- 
ned to visit the most celebrated universities 
in France: and Italy ; and, in the course of 
these learned peregrinations, which conti- 
nued for seven years, he had so deeply pn^t- 
ed by the instructions he received, and the 
discussions he held with the most celebrated 
scholars of the age, that, before he had yet 
reached manhood, he was considered one 0f 



made use of Mr Greswell's excellent traiislatioxi of this part of 
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the most eminent philosophers, and most ac-^ 
eomplished scholars of his age. 

He had also, at a very early period of his 
studies, dedicated his attention to poetry, and 
composed five books of Liatin elegies, with a 
variety of Italian verses ; all of whidb, after his 
mind had received a more serious turn, he 
destroyed ; conceiving them inconsistent with 
tihe resolution he had then taken, of devoting 
himself entirely to sacred studies,* It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that an extent of 
knowledge, so varied and wonderful, provo- 
ked his enemies and detractors to represent 
his acquisitions as the result of an intercourse 
with daemons, and openly to accuse him of 
magic ; an accusation which he thought him- 
self called upon to refute, by composing a 
treatise to ridicule the study of judicial astro- 
logy. f In the history of this extraordinary 



* There remaixus^ however, cme poetical production of T}c^9 
preserved in a Commentary on the Fifteenth Fsahn, which is 
beautiful, and well worth jHreservation. It is to he fimtid in his 
Works, p. 339, and is entitled, ^' Joannis Fid Mirandulte De< 
jMrecatoria ad Deum." It is printed also in the Delitie Foeta- 
rum Italorum, voL II. p. «01. ,. 

t This treatise is entitled, '^ Joannis iPid Mir^nduiUe Coi^* 
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man, there are some coincidences with the 
accounts which have been given of the ta^ 
knts and disputations of Crichton, which 
are weU worthy of observation. After havmg 
perfected himself by a long course of severe 
labour, in the different departments of dassi* 
cal, as well as oriental knowledge, and pur* 
sued the study of philosophy^ in all the va« 
nous senses, which, according to the Ian. 
guage of the schools, this comprehensive 
term then embraced, Picus repaired to Rome 
for the purpose of holding that public and so* 
liemn disputation, to a preparation for which, 
he had devoted the greatest portion of his 
life* And on arriving there, he published the 
following challenge, which was followed by 
the various amchmous he had engaged to de- 
fend.* It will be found to resemble strongly 



cot6&sB Comitis Disputationmn in Astrologiam ;" and prefixed 
to it is a dedication^ by his nephew^ John Francis Picus^ of Mi- 
tfndnla^ to the lovers of truths who are called upon^ in strong 
and energetic language^ to r^oice in the destmetion of the ah* 
surd and impious system of judicial astrology^ by iibe puUie** 
iion of the work of Picus. 

* Hiat Picus was not a mere scholar^ but a man who po Mca S' 
ed a boldness and originality of thoug^t^ which was Tery le* 
markable ^ the times in which he Hred^ is evident, fitm many 
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the Programma of Crichtoiiy preserved in the 
Dedication of Aldus. 

** John Picas, Prince of Mirandvla — T0 

the reader. — 
" John Picus, of Mirandula, will dispute 
upon the under-written nine hundred ques- 
tions in dialectics, morals, physics, mathema* 
tics, metaphysics, theology, magic, and cabal- 
ism. He will argue on the opinions of the 
wise men amongst the Chaldees, the Arabians^ 
the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Egyptians, and 
the Latins. In these disputations he will 
not confine himself to the classical elegance 
of the Roman language, but will imitate that 
species of colloquial dialect which is in use 
amongst the most celebrated Parisian doc- 



^ the conclusions wfaicfa he undertook to defend^ und which, 
from the free and liberal spirit in which they are conceived, 
might have done honour to the later age of Luther. For ift« 
stance^ one of his conclusions on the sulirfect of the freedom -of 
individual opinion^ is this :— '^ Sicut nulhis precise sio opiMti- 
tur^ quia vult sic opinari^ ita nullus credit sic esse verum -quia . 
Tultsic credere ;" from which he deduces the following corollary: 
(Apologia^ p. 148.) — ^^ Non est in libera potestate hominis ere^ii 
dere articulum fidei esse verum^ quando sibi placet^ et credere 
enm non esse verum, ^undo sibi ]^acet"—- See ^mEswELfa 
Jjife cf Picus. ' - -^ • - • * "••■•' •• '""'^ 

N 
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tors ; because it is this which is employed by 
all the philosophers of the time.* 

Nor was this the only coincidence between 
the literary exploits of Picus and Crichton. 
There is reason to believe, that Crichton was 
assailed at Rome by those pasquinades and 
witticisms, under which ignorance and jea- 
lousy so commonly carry on their petty war- 
fere against real talent ; and we know, that 
Trajan Boocalini has satirized him in broad 
and scurrilous terms, in his RagguagH del 
Famaso. f In like manner, Ficus was first 
attacked by a variety of lampoons, whose au- 
thors affected to ridicule his literary preten- 
sions ; and was afterwards accused of insert- 
ing, amongst the theses he Avas to defend. 



* '' De adseriptis nuaaero aoou^entis dialecdcis^ moralibus^ 
fbyncis, mathematicis^ metaphysicis^ theologids^ ma^cis^ can 
bftlisticiB^ cum vm, turn Sapieatum^ ChalcUeomm, Aiabfum, 
HebrKommj Gneoorum^ iE)gyp«u»ruin^ Latinorumque^ pladtis, 
disptttabit psblioe Joannes Picua Mirandulanus^ Conooordis Co- 
iiiei» la quibua recitandia ntm Romans Ungus nitorem^ aed ce- 
kbratiflaimorum Fariaienaium disputatorum dioendi genua est 
nnitatuff ; pn^terea^ quod co noatri tempons philosophi plerique 
onmea utuntur." 

t Bagguitfj del Pamaso, AdTertiflement XL. The passi^ 
ftwB Boccalim will be found in the Appendix, No. XVIIL 
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opinions of a heretical tendency ; — an accu- 
sation which compelled him to abandon al- 
together the design of throwing down the 
gauntlet to the philosophers and literati of 
Italy. 

There cannot easily be imagined a more 
condusive corroboration of the remarks which 
were made on the condition of the literature 
and philosophy of the times, and the perish« 
able nature of the obligations bestowed upon 
science by some of the most eminent scholars 
of those ages, than is to be found in the His- 
tory of the Life and Writings of the accom* 
plished Prince of Mirandula. He was, ac- 
cording to the united testimony of the most 
learned men of his time, a prodigy in literary 
and scientific acquirements ; in the words of 
Scaliger, " the phoenix of his age, the delight 
of the muses, the favourite pupil of philoso- 
phy ;" yet the name of Picus is now nearly 
forgotten, and his works have long ago pass- 
ed into oblivion. This, however, is in a great 
degree to be ascribed to his having devoted 
himself to the vain and extraordinary task of 
illustrating the most mystic and unintelligi- 
ble parts of the Platonic philosophy, by the 
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sacred writings of Moses. Pieus's challenge 
to the world of science was published at the 
age of twenty.foun He died in his thirty- 
second year*. 

It would be easy to adduce a great many 
other examples, which prove, that, in this age 
of enthusiastic study, there were several emi- 
nent men who nearly equalled, and, in some 
points, really surpassed, the extraordinary and 
universal talents of Crichton ; and that any 
argument, therefore, founded on the assertion 
that the narrative of his biographers is incre- 
dibk, and impossibk to be Je, is not en. 
titled to respect* 

We know that Politian, the friend of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, and the master of Leo X., 
at a much earlier age than that in which 
Crichton distinguished himself, had attain- 
ed to distinguished poetical eminence. His 
" Stanze per la Giostra di Giuliano de Me- 
dia," were written before the author com- 
pleted his fourteenth year ; and yet this poem 
is considered, by one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the Italian critics, Tiraboschi, as not on- 
ly entitled to the highest praise for the beau- 
ty of its poetry, but as having formed an imi- 
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portant aera in the history of Italian versifica- 
tion. " It is matter of astonishment/' says 
this writer, " that, at a time when those who 
had been longest exercised in the practice of 
Italian versification could not divest them* 
selves of their antiquated rusticity, a youth- 
fill poet, who had scarce begun to touch the 
lyre, should be able to leave them so far be- 
hind.*'* In his eighteenth year, Politian com- 
posed his tragedy of " Orfeo." This dramatic 
piece was written in the year 1473, and is 



* Mr Rosooe^ in his Life of Lorenzo de Medid^ in speaking 
of Polidan's poem on the Jousting of Giuliano de Medici, and 
comparing it with some other productions of that time, observes, 
^' The poem of Politian is of a very different character, and, 
though produced about the same period, is a century posterior 
in point of refinement. The age of Politian, when he wrote it, 
scarcely exceeded fourteen years ; and it must not be denied, 
that the poem bears upon the &ce of it the marks of juvenility ; 
but what a manhood does it promise ? From such an early exu- 
berance of blossom, what fruits might we not expect ? The ge- 
neral approbation with which it was received, must have been 
very flattering both to the poet and the hero. Nor has posterity 
appealed from the decision ; on the contrary, it has been gene- 
rally allowed, that this was one of the earliest productions in the 
revival of letters that breathed the true spirit of poetry, and that 
it not only far excelled the Giostra of Puld, but essentially con- 
tributed towards the establishment of a better taste in Italy." — 
See also Tiraboschi, Storia dell. Liter. Ital., Vol. II. p. 811. of 
Mathias' edit. 
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commonly believed to have been the earliest 
attempt towards the composition of a regular 
pastoral drama which is known in the history 
of Italian literature. In introducing into his 
drama of Orfeo that bold and irregular mea- 
sure known by the name of the Tuscan Dy- 
thyrambic, Politian has asserted his title to 
the appellation of a poet, not in its most com- 
mon and inferior sense, but in its higher and 
original meaning, as a creator of a new style 
of poetry, borrowed from the Greek, and un- 
known, before his time, alike by the Latin 
and the Italian poets.* But perhaps the most 
striking proof of the great powers of applica- 
tion, and astonishing facility of composition, 
which were united in this singular man, is to 
be found in the circumstance, that his tra- 
giedy was composed in the course of two days, 
amid the festivities and distractions of the 



* " n Ditiraiubo e un oomponimento Ldrioo meseoktft d'ogni 
Mxrta di vend e di metric e repieno di stranissiine ttm e locu- 
liom. * * Egli per quanto noi stiiniamo nop primo del tempo 
d'Angelo PolitiaQo capito dalU Grecia (non sappiiono che fiine 
in nao appo i Latini) nelU To8oano> come abbiam detto sella 
nosdra historia."— Cr^jcem^nt 4^2. Istoria deUa Foesia lialiama, 
Mathias' edit. Vol. II. p. 78. 
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court of Mantua. ** Lafabvla di Orfio^* says 
Folitian, in a letter to Cardinal Canale, ** la 
quale, a requishiane del noHro reverendissimo 
Cardinale Mantuano, in tempo di duo ghmi, 
intra continui tumtUti, in stilo votgare, perdue 
dagU spettatore ^fUsse meglio intesa, avevo cam* 
postaJ'* 

This eminent man, who deserves to be 
reckoned one of the principal restorers of 
dassical literature in Europe, was bom at 
Monte Fulciano in Tuscany, on the 14th^ 
July, 1454, and died at Florence, in the 
1494, at the age of forty-five. " I must 
confess," says Erasmus, in speaking of FoU- 
tian, *^ that I regard this Angelo as having 
been endowed with a mind that truly de^ 
serves to be called angelic. He was a rare 
miracle in the works of nature ; and to what- 
ever species of composition he directed his 
attention, proved his title to that appella- 
tion."! 



* Greswell's Life of Politum^ p. 21. I am chiefly indebted 
to this author for the sketch I have giyen of the literary labours 
of this eminent Italian. 

t ^^ Fateor Angelum prorsus angelica ftiisse mente rarum na- 
ture miraculum^ ad quodcunque Sdipti genus applicaret aiii« 
mxan "'^Erasmus in Ciceron. 
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It has been before observed, that, in a short 
memoir of Criehton preserved in Hay*s ma- 
nuscript collection, it is stated, that he was a 
great admirer of Mazzonius. I had not at 
this time discovered, that, in Imperialisms Life 
of Mazzoni, there was a particular passage 
relative to a controversy between Criehton 
and this celebrated professor ; and as it is 
there expressly stated that Criehton was 
forced to acknowledge himself defeated, it 
is evident, that, in weighing the testimony 
of Imperialis, this is a passage of much im- 
portance. It produces upon his evidence ex- 
nGtly the same effect as Dempster's accusa- 
tion of Criehton regarding his descent from 
the royal family of Scotland, was remarked to 
have upon the account which that author has 
^ven of his extraordinary attainments. It 
proves that Imperialis had no premeditated 
design of indiscriminately eulogizing our 
countryman ; that he had no desire to con- 
ceal his defects, and only to proclaim his 
rvictories ; and that, as his testimony was im- 
partial, his praises must have been sincere. 
The sentence is as follows : — "Amongst those 
-who disputed at Venice upon the deepest 
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pcnnts of science with that miracle of genius 
Crichton the Scotsman, Mazzonius was the 
only man who was impelled, by his own feel- 
ings, to enter voluntarily into a contest. He 
appeared at a feast given for this purpose by 
the nobility, and thrice encountered Crich- 
ton ; who (as I learn from the testimony of 
many who bore witness to the event) was so 
overwhelmed by the supernatural copious- 
ness and unexampled subtilty of his argu- 
ments, that he was compelled at last warily 
to decline the contest, declaring, that he had 
been accustomed to devote himself rather to 
the profession of arms, than to the cultivation 
of science."* 



* '' Inter omnes qui, Venetiis, cum Scoto illo, Critonio, in- 
geniorum miraculo, de sdentiarum apicibus disceptarunt, unus, 
Ibrte animi gratia eo appulsus, extitit Mazzonius : qui, in nobi- 
liorum conviviis consulto initis accersitus, temum cum illo acer- 
rims disputationis congressum subivit ; at eo, multis ingenue 
testantibus, eventu, ut Critonius, diving illius argumentorum 
copia et inusitata subtilitate obrutus, tandem se conflictui cal- 
lide subtrahere sit coactus, dictitans armorum se magis quam 
jKientiarum studia profiteri." — Imperialis Museum Hist, p. 237. 
None of the biographers of Crichton have taken notice of this 
drcnmstance, his being encountered and defeated, in dispu- 
tation, by Mazzonius. Indeed, Dr Black goes so &r as to r^ret 
that they never met. — Appendix to Life of Tasso, Vol. II. p. 
i32. 
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Now, we before observed that, although 
in the combination of abstruse and difficult 
learning with the more attractive and ele- 
gant accomplishments, there appear to have 
been none who were in any degree equal 
to Crichton ; still, in some particular points, 
he has been •surpassed by other eminent per- 
sons of his own time. The singular powors 
in disputation, possessed by Mazzonius, and 
this express testimony of his having defeated 
Crichton, aiford a confirmation of this le- 
mark. Mazzoni was himself a most remark- 
able man ; and, if we may believe the charac- 
ter ascribed to him by the intelligent historian 
of literature, MorhofF, it was more honour to 
Crichton to have sustained a controversy with 
him, than to have defeated his other oppo- 
nents. " James Mazzoni," says this author, 
" a philosopher who was ready to engage in 
every species of literary controversy, was 
truly a prodigy amongst men. He was a 
most ready and indefatigable controversialist ; 
as is proved by his publication of five thou- 
sand, one hundred, and ninety-seven tenets of 
Aristotle and Plato, which he undertook to 
defend against the attacks of all the learned 
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men who ventured to impugn them. When it 
was objected against him, that he had never 
taken the degree of doctor, which usually re- 
quires a seven years* course of study, he de- 
manded only six months to prepare himself; 
at the end of which time, to the astonishment 
of all, he replied to every question which was 
proposed to him.*' * 

Mazzoni was bom in the 1548, and became 
successively Professor of Philosophy in Cese- 
na, in Pisa, and at Rome. He died in the 
1598, at the age of forty-nine. It would not 
be easy to point out a stronger, or more per- 
tinent illustration, of the singular perfection 
to which the constant study of the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, and the other branches of 
what was then termed theological and phy- 
sical philosophy, had brought the faculty of 
memory than we find in the history of Maz- 
zonius. Erythraeus, in his amusing " Pinaco- 
theca,'* when speaking of his great talent for 
disputation, confirms this remark : — " Nor, 
indeed,*' says he, " ought such a talent to be 
considered as incredible in him, since there 

* Morhoff, Vol. 11. Book I. Cap. xL § 19. 
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was scarcely any literary work which he had 
not read, and nothing read which he had not 
retained in his memory, from which, as from 
a storehouse, he selected different facts, as oc- 
casion required, and placed each in their re- 
spective and appropriate places." * 

It would be an easy task to submit many 
other illustrations on this subject, drawn from 
the history of literature, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, were not the examples 
already given of Mirandula, Politian, and 
Mazzonius, of themselves, sufiicient for the 
purpose of argument. A remarkable instance 
is to be found in that young man, who, in 
the year 1445, astonished the College of Na- 
varre, by an exhibition of talents very si- 
milar to Crichton's ; f the story of whose ex- 



* '^ Neque id iDcredibile videri debuit in eo^ cui nil uspiam 
consignatum est Uteris^ quod non legisset; nil legisset^ quod 
comprehensum memQria non contineret; unde, tanquam ex 
promptuario aliquo^ cum esset opus^ singula proferret^ et suo 
qusque loco coUocaret." We have not only the testimony of 

. £ry threus on this subject ; the extraordinary memory of Maz-i 
zoni is still more particularly insisted on in a letter of Camillo 

' Paleotti^ to be found in his Latinii Epist. p. 354^ 361. It will 
be found quoted in Tiraboschi^ Book II. voL VII. p. 439. 

t Some account of this youUi will be found in the Appendix, 
No. XIX. 
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ploits is recorded in Fasquier's Researches. 
I could add the names of Barratier, Manetti, 
Cherubini,* and Marchisetti ;f and, coining 
from Italy to our own country, I might dwell 
on the remarkable instances of Mark Alexan- 
der Boyd, and of Dempster. I might advert 
to the philosophic and literary history of 



^ Alexander Cherubini was bom of a literary family. His fa- 
ther^ Laertius Cherubinus^ was a celebrated lawyer^ who had 
collected the Consuetudines Pontiflcum^ formerly undigested, 
and dispersed through various channels^ into a single voliune. 
Erythrsus has left a Life, or rather an £loge of Cherubini, in 
his Pinacotheca, which, like many other bic^raphical sketches 
of the same author, is more conspicuous for the elegance of its 
language, than for the curiosity or interest of the fiicts which it 
contains. Cherubini is described by him as a man of universal 
genius, as a scholar and philosopher, nearly deserving the same 
rank as Picus of Mirandula, but oppressed by poverty, and 
compelled to remain in neglect and obscurity, from the want of 
friends and money. 

f Marchisetti's attainments, as a boy, were almost incredible ; 
but he turned out to be one of those forward plants which shoot, 
with early luxuriancy, into leaves, and disappoint us of fruit. 
His life is shortly written by Erythreus, in his Pinacotheca, p. 
128, who affirms of him, as has been elsewhere said of our Gray, 
that he never was a boy. ^^ Nunquam iuit ille ingenio puer ; 
statim a piindpio senex." At the age of thirteen, he is said to 
have made himself master of the whole philosophy of Aristotle ; 
and at fifteen, published a work, containing two thousand theo- 
logical questions, which he undertook to defend, according to 
the manner of those times, against all who appeared to attack 
them, in a pubUc exhibition, which was to last for three days.- ; 
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France, and there find the emhient examplen 
of Voltaire and Pascal ;* or, turning to Hol- 
land, cite the instance of Grotius, whose 
** Adamus Exul" was composed at the age of 
eighteen ; and of the learned Anna Maria 
Schurmann,f who, from her earliest years, dis- 



* In a Life of Pascal which appeared in the Christian Ohser-* 
yer^ an ahle and eloquent piece of biography, there will be found 
many other instances of early abilities which expanded and 
strengthened into confirmed genius; Leibnitz, Melancthon, 
Father Maignan, and Mr Petit the elder, are among these ex<^ 
ampks. 

i Anna Maria Schurmann was born in 1607, and exhibited 
early marks of a remarkable genius. At the age of ten, she be- 
came a proficient in the fine arts, and distinguished herself by 
her productions in music, painting, sculpture, and engravings 
Bbe afterwards applied herself to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and to the cultiTation of astronomy and philosophy, in 
an of which she made a most remarkable progress* 1 have befiMre 
me a duodecimo volume of her works, containing a little treatise, 
De vits termino ; a dissertation. An Foeminse Christians eon" 
renit studium literarum ; or, as we may translate it in modem 
fiushionable phraseology, on the Expediency of Christian Ladies 
becoming Blue-Stockings ; A Collection of Letters to the most 
eminent Scholars of her Time, in French and Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew ; with a variety of short Latin Poems, many of whidi 
possess merit, though not much originality in the thoughts, and 
most of them considerable elegance of expression. At the end of 
this little volume, are to be found an infinite variety of elogia, by 
the most eminent scholars of the age ; by Salmasius, Grut^rus, 
Heinsius, Balzac, and many other eminent men. The following 
passi^ from Salmasius, contains the best and most oomprehen- 
site description of the acquirements of this extraordinary wo- 
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tinguisbed for the universality of her talents, 
attained, before the middle period of life, to 
an erudition which has exhausted the praises 
of the most learned authors of her age. 



man : — ^' There may be seen, in this city, at the distance of a 
single day's journey from this place, a young woman, of noble 
ftmily, who is equal to Hippias, in every art and accomplish- 
ment ; and this is so much the more remarkable, because it 
rarely happens that we see so wonderful a fertility of genius, 
and so astonishing a combination of excellence in the arts, in 
the female sex. * * She alone, in her single person, possesses 
all the accomplishments which the mind can conceive, or the 
hand can execute. She paints in an imrivalled manner ; she 
engraves ; and, with equal excellence, she models in wax, in 
brass, and in wood. In needle-work, and in all accomplish- 
ments and acquirements which are more peculiarly feminine, 
ahe can challenge and overcome all examples, both of the women 
flf antiquity, and of her own times. She is so excellently skiUed 
in all sorts of learning, that one cannot determine in which she 
most excels. She has acquired so many languages, that, not 
content with the European tongues, she has applied herself to 
liie study of the oriental languages, and has now added a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, the Arabic, and the Syriac, to those which 
slie before possessed. She writes in Latin so admirably, that 
die is not surpassed, in elegance, by those authors who have de- 
dicated their lives to the acquisition of this accomplishment. 
Her letters in French, are scarcely surpassed by those of Bal- 
aac. She is as much at ease in the use of the more modem 
languages of Europe, as those to whom they are vernacular. 
She is able to correspond with the Jewish literati in Hebrew ; 
with the Saracens, in Arabic ; nay, she discourses on the most 
abstruse and difficult sciences, on theology, and the scholastic 
philosophy, in such a manner as to create in all, the same asto- 
nishment which arises on the appearance of a miracle. None 
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In the literary history of Spain, there is 
an instance of still more singular precocity, 
in that justly celebrated, and most fortunate 
of all authors, Lopez de Vega. He is said 
to have writteh verses at five years old, and 
at eleven to have been remarkable for his 
progress in the Latin language, and in the 
sister studies of rhetoric, eloquence, and poe- 
try. Tasso, at seven, recited poems and ora- 
tions. His Rinaldo, unquestionably, was 
written at the age of eighteen. Pope had 
composed an epic poem at twelve. The his- 
tory of the jurisprudence of our own country 



attempt to emulate her^ because her talents are beyond all hope 
of imitation ; none to envy her^ because she is herself so fiur 
above all envy." 

The future history of this remarkable woman is singular. 
She had early manifested very deep religious feelings^ but 
these soon appear to have changed into a kind of imsound and 
overheated enthusiasm. She became acquainted with the licen- 
tious and hypocritical Labadie^ — attached herself to the sect 
which he had formed^-^«mbraced his doctrines^ and accompa- 
nied him wherever he went^ until the period of his death, in 
1674. Maria Schurmann then retired to Fresland, where she 
died in 1678> at the age of seventy-one. There is a curious ac- 
count of a visit paid to her by the Queen of Poland^ in a wjork, 
entitled^ " Histoire de Voyage de la Reyne de Pologne/' par 
Jean le Laboureur. Printed at Paris^ in 1648 ; £rom which an 
extract is to be found in the Works of Maria Schurmann, above 
quoted. 
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will also furnish us with an example of un- 
common power and prematurity of talent, in 
the instance of one of the greatest lawyers who 
ever presided in our court,--.the President, 
Viscount Stair ;* who, when in the army, and 
a very young man, appeared at Glasgow Col- 
lege, a candidate. for the chair of Philosophy, 
and publicly contended, in his regimentals, 
with the grave and sable-gowned doctors who 
were his competitors. The result of this trial 
forms a very striking feature in the history 
of this eminent lawyer. The young soldier 
was preferred, before all his opponents, to 
the vacant chair; a situation which demand- 
ei, at this time, more various and difficult 



* Upon the solicitation of some of the Professors in the Uni- 
Tendty of Glasgow^ of his old acquaintance^ a Martis ad Mtua^ 
r%m castra traductusJuU, (to use his own phrase)^ he stood a 
candidale^ in buff and scarlet^ at a comparative trial for a chi|ir 
of philosophy^ then vacant there ; to which he was preferred 
'With great applause^ though he kept his company a considerable 
time after. — Prefuce to Forbes' Journal^ p. 30. Having 1;)ecoiae 
obnoxious to the government of James the Second^ Lord Stair 
retired to Holland in the 168S> and there printed an Institute 
of Experimental Philosophy in the 1686^ the same year in which 
the Newtonian philosophy was first published in England. It 
IB entitled^ " Physiologia Nova Experimentalise in qua generales 
notiones Aristotelis^ Epicuri^ et Cartesu^ supplentur^ en-Qres de^ 
teguntur et emendantur." 



O 
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qualifications than are at present required i^ 
the same situation. 

In the science of music, two masters, who)? 
names rank high in the annals of thi^ charDEiT 
ing art, were as remarkable for the preoQeit|r 
of their powers as for the excellence of ^^Jg 
compositions ; I mean Haydn and Moa$art«. 
^ujjpely we ought not to rely on that commQU 
^nd hackneyed argument, that an early fti|»- 

'^ play of genius forebodes a future weak|iQ49, 
when we find this remarkable prem^atuiity 
connected with that master mind which wfSiS 
a^erwards to conceive and embody so ffce$k 
a work as the Oratorio of the Creatioii. Aiid 
the truth of this observation is y^t <n.Q^ 
strongly corroborated by the history of the 
early years, and of the subsequent splendid 
career of Moz^. 

Leaving these instances of early genius, 
let us attend for a few moments to the ac- 
count given o£ the abUities o£ Cneht&n^ as 
ap improvisatore ; for this certainly, to psp 

^ unacquainted with the literary annals of Ita- 
ly at this period, and aware of the exeee4- 
mg difficulty K^ versification, appears, per- 
haps, more incredible than lany othpr pa^ pf 
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his history. It was already observed^ that, 
on his first public appearance at Padua, 
Crichtcm opened the assembly by an extern* 
pcffaneous poem, whidi he recited with un- 
eammon ease and eloquence, in pndse of the 
dty, the university, and the learned audience^ 
iHio had met to receive him; and that, af- 
ter his disputations with Arcangelus Mer* 
cenarius, and the other antagonists who had 
entered the field, he concluded the whole by 
delivering an extemporaneous poem in pndse 
of ignorance, so exceedingly ingenious, wit- 
ty, and elegant, that his hearers were asto- 
nished and delighted. We know also that he 
undertook, in his second public appearance at 
Mantua, to extemporise upon any subject, in 
a hundred di£ferent kinds of verse. 

When these facts are presented to the 
mind, there is, at first, it must be allowed, a 
kind of natural recoil from them :•— they are 
pronounced to be impossible. But, when we 
pause upon them — ^when due consideration 
is given to the uncommon natural powers, 
and fiidlity of versification, witl) which many 
have been endowed,— -when we acquaint our- 
sdves with the principles on which the im- 
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provement of these powers depend, and the 
perfection to which this improvisatorial art 
was at this time conducted in Italy, — ^it will 
be found that much higher talents for ex-; 
temporaneous versification than those here 
attributed to Crichton, were not only not in-i 
credible, but of common occurrence in the 
country where Crichton concluded his ca^ 
Beer, Of this ^tyle of poetical composition,^ 
and those who have excelled in it, Tira-> 
bosch; has given some very curious and isy^ 
teresting details. The most celebrated pev- 
son whom he describes, is an improvisatore 
in Latin poetry, of the name of Andrea Ma^ 
rone, who died at Rome, in the year 1527. 
*♦ Jovius," says Tiraboschi, " Geraldi, Vale- 
riano, and all the writers of these times, who. 
had themselves known and heard him, tell the 
most wonderful stories of the facility which: 
he possessed of speaking extemporaneous La^' 
tin verses on any subject which was pro^^ 
posed to him. At the sound of th^ violin,: 
which he himself played, he began to ver^ 
sify ; and the more he advanced, the more did 
be appear to improve in eloquence, in ease,; 
in ardour, and in elegance. The sparkling of 
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•his eyeSy the sweat which poured down his 
che^ks^ the swelling of his veins, gave the 
stamp of reality to the fire which seemed to 
bum within him> and held his audience in 
suspense and astonishment. They^could not 
but imagine that Marone delivered premedi- 
tated verses." 

Marone, after being held in the highest 
esteem in the court of Leo the Tenth, who, 
with a princely encouragement of talent, re 
warded his abilities by the gift of a benefice 
In the diocese of Capua, fell into neglect and 
misfortune under the pontificate of Clement 
the Seventh ; and partly through his own 
imprudencies, and partly owing to the dis 
turbed state of Rome at this period, was gra- 
dually stript of his whole fortune, and redu- 
ced to that condition of extreme wretched- 
ness and poverty in which he died* 

In addition to this example of Marone, 
the names of Aurelio, Brandolini, Camillo, 
and Querno^ might be mentioned as impro- 
visator! in Latin verse ; and in Italian, of 
Luigi Alamanni, Giovanni Battista Strozzi, 
Nicolo Franciotti, Cesare da Fano, with many 
others, particularized in the literary annals 
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of Tiraboschi. To dweU on these instances, 
would be superfluous and impertinent ; but 
I cannot resist here bringing in the name of 
Cardinal Silvio Antoniano,* who, not only in 
this remarkable talent for improvisatorial ver- 
sification^ but in his eariy progress in oth^r 
branches of literature, affords an interesting 
example in illustration of the argument in 
this second part of our critical examination. 

It has, lastly, been attempted to destrc^ 
the eminence which his biographers have 
awarded to Crichton, by asserting that his 
verses possess no poetical merit, and are full 
of false quantities. Dr Kippis, with the as- 
sistance of a friend, whose criticisms are ex- 



* SilTio was bom at Rome^ in the 1540 ; and^ baying given 
proofii of very singular talents when quite a boy^ was adopted 
and educated by the Cardinal Otho Tmeses. At the age of 
fifteen^ he had made uneommon progress in the Latin and 
Greek languages ; and^ at dghteen^ he composed some of those 
orations which he afterwards published^ and which are so high- 
ly eulogiaed by Ricd^ in his Letters. So much eminence had 
Silvio acquired by that extensive erudition which lit imiiad 
to his talents for poetical composition^ that^ on the accession of 
Pius IV. to the pontificate^ he was by this Pope immediately in- 
vited to Rome, and appointed preceptor to ihe young Cardinal 
Borromeo. The remainder of his li^, he dedicated entirely to 
sacred studies. He was raised to the purple in 1598, and died 
at the age of 63. 
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ttemely fastidious, attempts to point out Ta- 
rious errors in support of this concluding ae- 
eusation. 

The consideration of the first argument 
against Crichton, involving the examination 
aP the credibility of his biographers, was a 
pumper subject for strict and positive reason- 
ing. So also was the second argument against 
bim, as to the impossible and incredible nature 
^ his endowments. But this third argument 
et)9braces principally a question of taste,-^a 
question which depends on our own particu- 
lar feelings of poetical beauty, compared with 
those of Dr Kippis and his friend. As these 
feelings diflPer, Crichton's verses may appear 
beautiful to one person, and devoid of poeti- 
cal merit to another. The standard of ex- 
cellence may, in our minds, be different from 
that which must measure the productions of 
fancy in the mind of another person : and 
as, on a point like this, we cannot pretend 
by reasoning to convince, all that can be 
done is, to leave the decision of the question 
to the individual taste of the reader ; and, 
should the general opinion be against the 
poems which we admire, to lament, in the 
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words of the Clown to Audrey, ^^ that the 
gods have not made us poetical." 

Several of the smaller poems of Criditpn,. 
more particularly his Odes, possess high 
poetical merit. The Ode to Lorenzo Massif 
is a very beautiful example of lyrical, com- 
position, nor do any of these relics of early 
genius deserve for a moment the unquali- 
fied censure pronounced upon . them by Dr 
Kippis. In regard to the false quantities, 
the few and trivial errors which have be^i 
discovered in Crichton's poetical pieces muftt^ 
fix)m their nature,- and from the incorrect 
and inaccurate edition from which these 
poems are taken, be nothing else than typo* 
graphical blunders. Indeed, the only seri- 
ous accusation which has been advanced of 
his having employed imgrammatical or inele- 
gant constructions, has no foundation, but in 
the ignorance of its author ; * so that the ar- 



* This may easily be proved by comparing Kippis' Criticisms 
on the two Odes of Crichton^ the first addressed to John Dona- 
tio and the second to Lorenzo Massa^ with the Odes ihemselTes 
as printed in Aldus. This Aldine Cicero is^ perhaps^ of all die 
publications which issued from this press^ the most thickly sawn 
with typographical blunders. In the Ode to Massa^ fove is evi- 
dently a typographical error for Jhv<?, and aut for ei, Tt, in-th^ 
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gument against the authenticity of Crichton's 
story, drawn from an examination of the po^ 



^Mm 



krt Btaiiia biit csae, instead of beiiig thrust in to fill up the Terae^ 
is very el^antly used to add energy to the idea. The same taste 
might quarrel^ on the same ground^ with the well-known beau-* 
tifhl line of Virgil— * 

'* He, duloJs coi\]uxj te solo in littore secunlj 
Te^ yeniente die^ te^ decedente^ canebat.' 



»9 



The last line of the Ode to Lorenzo Massa is next affirmed to 
be nnintenigible. It becomes^ howerer^ perfectly clear when we 
i^ttend to the peculiar drcumstanoe in the histcnry of Crichton^ 
which is alluded to by Aldus in his dedication — ^Uiat he left hia 
ooontry '' ob Cathdicc fidei ardorenu" 

There is no doubt^ that, in the fourth stansa, the line 

*< Vellem nee Indos^ interve Syrtes," 

has a syllable too much ; but this error evidently arises )^m that 
which so frequently happens, an improper transposition of the 
printer ; for, keying the same words, and reading, '' Vellem 
Indos, nee interve Syrtes," the objectionable line becomes cor-* 
rect. The truth is, that this Ode to Massa, so &r from deser« 
ving the censure of Kippis, who would have us believe that it 
possesses no poetical merit whatever, is, on the contrary, a very 
perfect specimen of lyric talent, and has been pronounced to be 
" singularly beautiAil'' by a scholar, '^ from the decision of 
whose classical taste," says Dr Black, ^^ few will be inclined to 
appeal." 

In the ode to Joannes Donatus, it is certainly true that the 
line " Rursus invoco furens" is out of all shape. Here a syl- 
lable is plainly omitted by the inaccuracy of the Aldine press, 
which candour might easily have supposed to have been thus : 

'^ Nunc rursus invoco furens" 
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etieal pieces which he has left, is susceptible 
of very easy refutation. 

We began this piece of critical biography 
by enumerating the three great methods by 



Ithsus^ which is noticed hy Eippis as a mistake in quantity^ is 
evidently^ as he himself suggests^ an error for Ithacus, as Apol« 
linari is for ApoDinis. We come lastly to the line, 

" Lahore desisto gravi ;" 

lipon which the ohservatiotis of Dr Kippis evince a considerable 
ignorance of poetical langm^ and composition. *' In ytose," 
sBjrs he, *' there should he ' a laboreZ-^Qtisre. May a he omit- 
ted in verse ?" Kow it is commonly known, that Desisto is 
used hy the best authors without the preposition ; and that, both 
in prose and verse. We find Livy, in his 24th Book and se- 
cond chapter, using the expression " desistere incepto," and 
Virgil, in his 1st Book, 37th line, employing the same expres* 
sion — ^' Me ne incepto desistere victam ;" and Cicero, in the 
constant use of the same phrase. For instance, in the De 0£5[« 
dis — " Cum sint docti a peritis, desistunt fiidUe sententia.'' 
Aiid again, in the same treatise, we have " desistere pugna;" 
in his Epistles, '' desistere caus4 ;" in his Academic Quiestions, 
^' desistere sententi^" 

Caesar also, in his 3th Book, De Bello Gallico, 11 cap. repeats 
a like construction—'^ desistere itinere." The observation, 
therefore, of Dr Kippis, and the unknown critic who has at- 
tacked the prosody and endeavoured to expose the errors of 
Crichton's poetical pieces, that in prose " desistere" must be 
coupled with the preposition, is contradicted by the practice of 
die best writers of Latin prose ; and his additional quere as to 
its omission in verse, evinces an ignorance of the works and the 
language of the most eminent Latin poets. I am indebted for 
these remarks to some MS. notes on Crichton's poetry, preserved 
amongst the papers of my late father. 
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which the posthumous celebrity of the Ad- 
mirable Crichton had been attacked. These 
were, by impeaching the authority of his bio- 
graphers, by insisting on the incredible nature 
of the talents ascribed to him, and by asser- 
tions that his poetical remains are devoid of 
talent and genius. The examination of these 
three methods of attack is now finished. We 
have endeavoured to prove that the various 
biographers, through whom the accounts of 
Crichton's abilities have been transmitted, 
are entitled to credit. What may be called 
the poetical part of the argument, because 
it includes the examination of Crichton's 
poetry, has been dismissed with a very few 
observations. It is a matter of opinion and 
taste, not fitted for reasoning or illustration. 
The only remaining argument, founded on 
the allegation that Crichton's exploits, as re- 
lated by his biographers, are impossible to be 
believed, has, it is hoped, been shewn to be 
unworthy of any serious credit. From the 
state of science and literature at this period, 
in Scotland and in Italy, where Crichton com- 
menced and perfected his education, any 
man, possessing, as he did, uncommon ta- 
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feiitis an<l enjioying the advintaiges of an edo- 
catioD under the most eminent masters of the 
times, must hare airiTed at verr high ex- 
cellence, while, at the same time, this pio- 
gress did not, owing to the very nature of 
these studies imply the possession of so laie 
and tnmscendent a genius as it would be un- 
natural or incredible to find in so young a 
man. The possession of such early eminence 
in the dead languages, of so wonderful a roe- 
mor\% and so sinsoilar a talent for disputatioif. 
is not incredible, because the same is to be 
found in Picus Mirandula, Politian, and Maz- 
zonius.* The possession of such rare talents 
at so early an age, is not to be construed into I 
an argument against maturer excellence ; and 
we are not to be told, that this precocity in 
youth forebodes a failure of the intellectual 



* In the instances of universal erudition which I hswe 
I purposely confined myself to examples of departed geniiu. 
Had It been necessary to have confirmed the argument by prooffe 
of living talents in many respects similar^ and in some mspam, 
to Crichton^ I might have described the multifiirious eruditioii, 
the learned and useful labours^ of the Rev. Dr Lee^ Arabic Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge ; in whose mind is to be 
seen that most beautiful of all combinations^ profound learning 
and genuine piety. 
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powers in manhood, when we can point, m 
the catalogue of early talent, to sudi names 
as Cicero and Pliny, as Tasso, Grotius, Vol- 
taire, and Pope. • We are not to be told that 
the stories, narrated in the most positive terms; 
of the eloquence of Crichton in. extempo- 
raneous composition, of his . unpreme^tated 
excellence in Latin prose, and the ease and 
elegance of the unstudied verses which he de- 
livered, are unworthy of belief, when we know 
the perfection to which this singular art of 
extemporizing was then carried in Italy, and 
when the names of Marone, Quemo, Silvio^ 
and a constellation of jother Italian improvi* 
satori, are found, at the very same period, in 
the annals of Italian literature. But we may 
be told, (and this is the very point for which we 
contend,) that the union of all these talents^ 
the combination of this variety of intellectual 
excellence, in so young a man, is a very rcr- 
markable circumstance. We may be told, 
and we do insist, that this union becomes still 
more reiiiarkable, when we consider, that, in 
all the manly and military exercises, which are 
so commonly neglected even by the inferior 
candidates for scientific or literary eminencei 
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this singular man had arrived at such per- 
fection as to excel those whose lives were de- 
voted to their study ; — that in all the more 
degant accomplishments which belong to the 
gentleman and the courtier, he was conspi- 
cuous by the facility with which he had ac» 
quired, and the ease and grace with whidi he 
displayed them ;— -that, from the accounts of 
his most intimate friends, he who concentra- 
ted in himself this various store of intellectual 
and physical powers, was remarkable for a 
modesty of manner, and a sweetness and 
gentleness of disposition, which endeared 
him to his friends, and disarmed the jealousy 
of his rivals ; and that, to finish the picture, 
he was, in his figure and countenance, one 
of the handsomest men of his age. When 
all this is put together, when all these rays of 
excellence are traced back into one focus, and 
found centering in one person, we may in- 
deed be told, and there are few who will not 
assent to the observation, that this person 
must have been no common man. — ^We say, 
that if, as has been shewn, the authors, through 
whom this account has been transmitted, are 
entitled to perfect credit, this union of talent 
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is, although neither supernatural or incredi- 
ble, entitled to high admiration ; — ^that it is 
not to be wondered at, that his contemporaries 
should have been astonished and dazzled by 
the appearance of so brilliant a vision, — a vi- 
sion, too, which rose so bright and beautiful 
only to set so sadly and so soon. And we, 
lastly, contend, that the possessor of such un- 
rivalled excellence was not only entitled to 
receive from them, but is now as fully enti- 
tled to demand from us, that appellation by 
which, as the only reward of his labours, his 
genius, and his misfortunes, he has descended 
to posterity, — the Admirable Crichtan. 
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NdTE A. 

His father was Robert Crtchton of E Hock, &C-^P8^ 2. 
Ik Scot of Scotstarvet's Staggering State of Scotch Statesmen^ 
there occur the following carious notices of the Crichton fkmi- 
ly:— Mr Rob* Creightoune, advocate left a fair estait behind 
him, yit. the barony of Cluny and Eliok, to his (son) S* Ro- 
bert Crichtoime of Clrniy. But after he had killed die Laircf 
of Moncoffer, (in revenge of the Earle of Murray's slaughter) 
at the Chappell of Egismalay, had never good success in his af- 
faires. His eldest broy' James, as Manucius sayes, was a mi- 
fade of nature, seeing he could forget nothing ; but he was 
Idlled be the young Duke of Mantua, whom he attended, co* 
ming out from the duke's mistress, and be that means S"" Ro- 
bert fell to be laird ; but he sold all the land in his own tyme, 
and at this day no memorie is left of him. He descended, by all 
appearance, as all the rest of that name, ftom the Lord Crich- 
ton's house, who was Chancellor in King James the 11^ his 
tyme, and was forfaulted for holding out his hotise against the 
king's authoritie ; and latelie, all the cadents of him are de- 
stroyed, and have litle or no land left undisponed; for the 
Lord Sanquhar, iii ahnO 1612, having caused his footman kill 
tL fencer who had dtmg out his eye at fenci'ng, he y^'for was 
hanged at London, and his estait^, by K. James 6*^ his di^- 
ereet-arbitrall, was taken firom his bastard son, to whom it was 
taylzied, and gave it to his cussing, William of Ryliill, who wad 
tfai^^fter made Karie dt thtoiMize. 
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Note B. 
SO/A October y 1573. Mr David Borthwick admitted^ in place 
ci Mr John Spence of Condie^ to the place of Session yacand he 
the deceis of the said unquhill Mr John Spence^ under the kings 
letter^ which hears^ that a place of Session is yacand be deceas 
of the said Mr John^ and that Mr Dayid Borthwick is qualified 
for that plaee. And siclyke^ Mr Dayid Borthwick was the 
Kings Advocate be deceas of Mr John Spence of Condie. — 
Piimedden MS. Advoc, Lib, 

Note C. 

In the seyenth yolume of the Records of Bonds and Obliga- 
tions^ there is presenred a contract, dated at Edinburgh, 27th 
April, 1563, " between Maister James Ogilvy, of Balfour, and 
Maister Robert Crichton, Advocat to the King ; that is to say, 
ye said Maister Robert for himself, and Elisaheth Stewart , his 
spouse, the onelie sister-germane of unquhile Margaret Stew- 
art, spous for the tyme to ye said Maister James, and also co« 
assignees lawfldlie constitute be James, Commendator of St Co« 
lumba, Henry Stewart, and Archibald Stewart, the onelie broyer 
oi the said unquhile Margaret, in and to yare pertis of abulzie* 
ments, jewellis, and executry of Margaret," &c. &c It ap« 
pears that this Margaret having died intestate, Maister Robert 
Crichton gets, by this agreement, 500 merks, in contentation of 
his wife's right to the jewellis, &c. 

The aboye contract contains a decided proof that the mother 
of the Admirable Crichton was Elisabeth Stewart, daughter of 
Sir James Stewart of Beath, by whom he was descended firom 
the royal fionily of Scotland. 

Note D. 
Married Agnes Mowbra^.-^TagiB 3. 
In the Register of Bonds and Obligations, yoL II. preserved 
in the Register-Office, the marriage-contract between these par- 
ties is to be found at length. It is dated at Bamebougall, 6th 
of August, 1572, (at which time the Admirable Crichton could 
be only a boy of twelve years of age^) and describes the partiesj 
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as follows z-^" betwixt honorabill persones^ Johne Moubray of 
Barnebougall, and Agnes Moubray^ his dochter, and Maister 
Robert Oeychton of £liok^ Advocate to our SoveraineLord," &c. 
It appears from this contract^ that Robert Creychton is to in- 
Ibft her in life-rent '' in all and haill his lands of E Hock and 
Ettchaney extending to sex merks and forty-penny land of old 
extent^ lying within the barony of Sanquhar ; and quhat tyme^ 
or quhow sone^ it sail pleis God to send a sone^ procreat betwix 
ye said Mr Robert and his future «pou8e^ the said Mr Robert 
sail dewlie and sufficientlie infeft him^ and the heirs-male to 
be gottm of his bodie^ quhilkis &ilzieing^ ye airis-male to be 
gottin of Mr Robert's bodye^ and his future spouse^ &c. in all 
and haill the foresaidis lands (of Eliock) wy t yare pertinentis^ 
free blenche," reserving the life-rent to Robert and Agnes Mou- 
bray. 

Note E. 
Besides Mary^ the Lord Advocate had another daughter by 
lus third maniage^ named Marion Crichton^ who appears to have 
been forcibly carried off by her own brother^ Sir Robert Crich- 
ton of Cluny. There is a curious document to be found in the 
RegUtrum Secreti SigiUi, voL LXIV. f. 131, in which Robert 
Crichton of Cluny, and Andro Ramsay, are put to the horn fbr 
not compearing personally, and for not bringing and exhibitii^ 
before the king, on the 13th June, 1592, Marion Ciiditon, 
daughter to the deceased Mr Robert Crichton of Eliodc, advo* 
oale, in the same state that she was in '^ y* tyme of die reavesing 
avd away taking of hir from Harie Stirling of Axdoch." 13/A 
J%me, 1503. 

Note F. 
Bastard Brother to the Earl ofArran. 
I have here followed all the contemporary historians in call- 
ing Hamilton a natural brother of the Earl of Arran. But Calder- 
wood, in his History, vol. I. MS. p. 161, mentions a singular re- 
port which was prevalent at that time, which, were it true, would 
make him a cousin of the admirable Crichton. " In this time," 
says he, ^* arrived from France, John Hamilton, Abbot of Pas» 

2 
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Icjf bastard brother to the Goyemour^ whom mauy notwith-i 
standing esteemed aone to Crdchtouii, old Bishc^ oi Dun* 
keld.-' Whatever was his origin^ he appears to \ifLve beeQ f 
QUin pf profligate manners^ and of an ambitious and intriguing 
temper* Calderwood^ after noticing that peaoe had« in l^Mi^ 
been concluded between th^ French an4 the Snghsb^ 9J^ ex* 
tended to Scot]i^ld^ remarks^ that, ^^ aitbougb the oopqtrie &h 
joyed p^aoe in respect of th^ Arraign eiifim^ it wa» nQ le^s 
grievoiislj vexed by the avarice and cruelti^ ^i ^e QoyeKiioiiry 
91^ fiis bastard brother^ Archbishop of St Andrews^ then if it 
had been oppressed with war. Tbi^ bastard Bishpp^ a l^eEWtioiui 
mai\i spared neither wi&s npr virgins, as his bastard Ht^ did 
witne^ William Crei^toim^i Xjqrd Sanquhar, was slain ahnosi 
witlnn the Goy^rnour's own i^ght, be Bobert Sempdls but ho 
escaped by means of his daughter, the Ladie Stenhous, tak^ 
from her husband — ^the Bishop's concubine, neither &ir nor 
weel-&vour'd. She was coxnmoply called Lady Gilton." — Cal- 
i^^woon, vol. I. p. 307. 

I^ the MS. of Scot q£ Sootstarvefs Staggenng Stat^ theie i«r 
ijo^ fbUowi^g Imef account of the life and mjsera)^ deiitb oi 
ii^ ftbapodoned prelate i'^" Bishop John Hamilton, ArchbislK^ 
qf ^ 4p4rewBA and basitpxl sc^ to the Eiirle of Arrane, was The* 
sf^^V^. He w|» blotto as beii^ m^c^ssory to the murder of 
th«BJQ&cqinmitt^bythe£la]rleof Bothwell; and, thatnigbt 
t)ifit it was Qoxnmitted, was marked lo lodg in his brother's house, 
wiieff) PPw is the ec^ledg of ^klnibmgh> ha^ by the Kirk cdT 
Fi^d* WheQ the purder yras perpetillt> he alsp did infftigale 
t}iQ barons ^ th^ Borders tQ invsde Bngland^ when Queen Mary 
was put in streat prison, anno 1571 ; but, after the field of Itangn 
syde, fied to Dumbartone Castell, where he being apprehended 
at command of the Viceroy, the "fyxle of Lennox, he was brought 
to Sterling, and there ha(Qg9d*" 

Not? G, 

T^eveare two other authors of th« nan^e of Criditon, of whom 

it h proper to s{^ a few word9- Thei first of th«a^ k Geor^ 

Crichton, a man who> in his own time, app^arsi to have bo^ 

coosid«^edl of di8tui||u|^h9d. lif/^mf tskpt^ 4 4t^. ^^ ^C. 
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his life has been giyen by Dempster^ in his HiatoriA Ecdesias- 
tHi» p. 190 ; and a more YolnminonB memdr, by Nioenm^ in 
his Memdres des Hommes lUustres. He was edncated at F^ 
xisy and became afterwards R^us Pro&ssor of Greek. He died 
in the year 1591. 

Note H. 
The seoond is William Crichton^ a learned member of the So- 
ciety of the Jesuits^ who^ after a life devoted to Ihe propagation 
of his fiuth, died at Leyden^ in the year 1596. Of the talents, 
travels, and misfortunes of this author, the fidlowing accomit is 
preserved by Dempster :— 

'^ Gulielmus Crichtonius, Sodetatis Jesn presbyter eruditus 
et pius, qidnquaginta annis religiose in eadem sodetate transao- 
tis, perigrinando, docendo, scribendo, inde&sso labore dves 
suos, hsresi abdicata. Catholics Ecdesis unire annisus est ; vir 
probissime conversationis, etiam a aectariis, judicatus : Migesta^ 
tis r^fle acerrimus propugnator ; quippe cum Aj^Ius quidam d 
detexisset Elisabetham Angliie reginam velle se, quacunque ra« 
tione, e medio tollere, intercessit, et quantum fieri potuitab in« 
cc^to retraxit. Petrus Mathwus, lib. VL Hirt. Gallic Nar« 
rat. II. Eoque benefido Reglna devincta, cum ille, ex itinere 
Sootico mari interceptus, in Turrim liOndinrtwehi cpi\jiceretur, 
e vestigio liberum dimidt ; ultro oon&ssa, non posse improbum 
M^ cui cure iBsaet Regia dignitas ei animamm salus. Sileant 
ergo perditte bgretJcorum voces damantium, a sodetate in prin« 
dpes dcarios armari ; cum hie Jesuits, hostium etiam oon&8d« 
one, longe ab eo fuerit oonsiliar" 
. . Mjjasi sunt, 

Excerpta ex SS. Fotribus. 

In primam partem D. Hicantt. lib. L 
. mieologia Sdioh»tiea contra Sectarioa. 

Delegidmo, Jacoln VI. ScotieR^;i8, tituloadR^ An^^* 
cani sucoessionem. 

Qao SbrOf LecmM scripto, vix peHcvkam evatUf gxln 

onme* Regk Hupamm dUkmet rtkgaiiu: Pro Ouptm vero 

^ in ii$m ngmm jiff^% tctipM Rolbertui Ptrtoniut^ VewM^f 
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' CamiB CaiMcientift. 

Obiit Lugduni Galliarain^ iiBcxvi. Multis annis 
Lovanii Sootoram rexiu 

Note L 
Jacobus Chrychton^ Bac. Coll. Salv. 90 Marty. 1573-4. 

Nomina Jlfog'"®''*"* anni 157d« 

David Monypenny^ S. 
Jo-HaU, L. 
JaoobuB Crychton^ S. 
Alex* Cunnygame> M. 
Jab-'Keyd.S. 
Tho^ Giay, L. 
Patr. Symson, L. 

«Circ 
3ok Knox^ L. 
Guil. Fowlaaton^ M. 
Jo"» Spotiswod^ L. 
David Louchmalony, S* 
Ja^. Borthwyk, M. 
Andreas Dimcane, L. 
&c. &c &c 36 in alL 
Acta FacuUaHs Ariium ab iniHo Shtdii St Andrew, fundaU 
^ et privUegiaii per Benedtdum 9^, a.d. Mcccexm, 

.. 

NOTB K. 

lUustrissimo JD. Joanni Zamoscio, R, P. Cancellario, et Eaer^ 

cituum Imp* et C» 
Virtuti locum non esse^ queri jam desinamus^ lUustrissime Za* 
mosd. Tua tevirtus evexit^ et efibdt, ut, iUustriori keo cum sis, 
ittustriorem etiam gratiam ei referre possis. Equidem ego, pa- 
tri meo cum midtum debeam, nuUam fortasse ob causam tantum 
me debcre sentio, quantum quod hereditariam mihi tui observan- 
tiam reliquerit. Lfetorque mirum in modimn, fjus manibus 
eomprobatum esse judicium de te suum. Fore te dicebat ode- 
berrimi Regni tamquam speculum^ in quern bomiaea intueren* 
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ttur^ et quern sibi ad imitandum proponeietit ; optimeqiie tunc 
Mtum iri cum Regno^ cum tua virtus se oatendisset. Patria Ju* 
didum Stephaiii Regia aapienda camprobavit Quo fit, ut tan* 
to Regi mirum in modum gratulef ^ qui te evm iroluerit ease cu* 
jua oonsilio^ et virtute totum R^;num nitatur. Multoque ma* 
gia gaudeo, quod omnium de te opinionea quam nuudme tuia 
virtutibufi superaa. Quae ego dum assidue oontemplorj fiiteor 
profecto nullo me orationia vel uberrimo genere rea tuaa pnsdb- 
re domi bellique gestae oomplecti umquam poaae* Quia enim 
▼d darisaimua mator recenaere umquam poaaet, que tu pro a»- 
lute, pro dignitate Regis, pro univenue Polonis Regni nujesta* 
tegeasiati^ Ut recte admodum Rer ille prudeutissimus, sa^ 
pientissimuaque, te sibi in primis amandum proposuerit, deinde 
diyino quodam judido omnibus honoribus ac dignitatibus affi* 
dendiun censuerit, teque oonsanguinitate dbi maxime ease con- 
junctissimum Yduerit ; qui jamdiu antiquissimte nobilisaims* 
que fiunilis tue splendorem perpetuaroque gloriam tuia w- 
tutibus augea. ^u toga, tu armis ingenii magnitudinem oate^* 
ndena, Pdonite exerdtuum imperator, innumerabilibua Mo* 
acovite duda exerdtibua, son exiguo etiam Othomanorum ter- 
rore, ingentem stragem, inferiore interdum militum oopiay 
ezimia tua virtute, sspius attuliati ; potentissimorum hoetium 
fiuorem fortiter sspe repressiati ; terminoa invictisdmi ILeguB 
tui quam l(Higissime protulisti. Hiec qid audiunt, multo etiam 
magja qid intuentur, carere omnino invidia tua predara &• 
dnora asserunt ; que, omnium judido, nullo modo gloria aut 
virtute superari possunt, neque vd longissima historia satis pro 
meritis complecti. Ut difficillimum illud, Gloria invidiam su« 
perare, &dllimum tibi faiase ostenderis. Jam per unlversum 
terrarum orbem adeo nominia tui summa gloria increbuit, ut 
cum Romania darissimis oratoribus, vel cum exerdtuum maxi- 
mis imperatoribua, jure comparari poads. Hec ai ego ration!- 
bus comprobare vellem, viderer profeoto omnibus in moidie lu- 
men accendere. Hoc tantum dicam, quod etiam vix pro maxl- 
mo meo dedderio explicare possum, me nihil umquam magia 11- 
benter aut audire aut loqui, quam cum de tuis summis honori- 
bus et dignitatibus audio, aut cum de divinis animi tui doti- 
bus loquor, ac palam pnedico. Quo fit, ut Stanislaum Nyegoa- 
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8010^4 iDafltrein addewentcm^ adoleseentem dif»> miltio tamen 
virtute iUustriorem^ magis cBocum habeam, qui te se&^er in ovt 
faabeaty qui te admiretur^ qui diauque loas decanlet virtutai ; in 
quo neuter noBtmm alteri eedit. Est hoc Pdoni ceti jptapasant 
ut ingeniomm feradssimuin idlnin oL Qnisnon Staniilai Oiv 
diovii memoria deiectatur ? Quia Jaoofai Gondi acripta nonad* 
miratur ? Quia Stanialaam Soeolovium^ Andream FatridmDt 
Martinum Slachezinium^ dirinoa ^hot viroa, ad akieni non tau* 
tollit? Ut meum Nyeg08Beuuaki« tantum adoleaoentem, non 
dubitcm auguiari nufflum fore aliqnando hominflBiu Haecnim 
<etate ea prteataiy que iMi/ara proisna judioaii ddielit, et qiu» 
vix., qui non ^idit^ esse potnisse, Td posse umquam credoL Di* 
vinum numen est poesis ; et qui Poet« titulum meraenut, dU 
vini fere habiti sunt et dictL Sed^ qui inter Foetaa migorein 
if «X^ repererit^ huic pro&eto Poeain debere, non ipsnm Poeai^ 
fluaerim afiirmaie. Dicere extempore^ magnuni putatur: acd 
'Viersibns dioere, sed argumentis respondere^^^hoeex iia eat, qm 
ego divinum quid siqpere existinio. Edidit scriptum, in quo 
pdllicebatur se in unaquaque materia propoaita extempore oar« 
mine responsurum. Promisais stetit, et ^regie id proistititi 
«nmma omnium admiratione^ nominis sui immortalitatesy et Po^ 
lonffi glorie fiuna. Neque tantum quid versibu% aed et quid 
floluta oratione yaleat^ (lalet aut^ plurimam) ostendit. Exp 
tare autem illud Tolui^ hisoe Uteris indusum ; ut ezistet tante 
Tirtutia testimonium. Estque hoe, miro artificio elabanitiini^ 
ut in omnibus ingenium ehioescat. 

" Serenissimo^ &c. &C. 

^* Utessetperpetumn Stanislai Nysoosseuvu, Poloki> in 
.^ nomen Fenetum pietatis argumoitum ; turn Tero cum Aldp 
» Mannucdo dignum mutus caiitatU pignus, et tamquam hoa- 
^' pitalitatis quedam tessera; Tel hoc aetatis nee ab li^teiis ab^ 
." horrens> nee amicorum sententia immaturus, in alto fiests 
'" pads otio^ et s^isus Theologorum^ et res Aristotdis omnei^ 
.'' sibi tuaidas suscepit. 

I. De Tbed(^ Podtivay et Scholastica, 
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II. De Universa Aristotelis Philoaophia^ Natucali^ M(»ali, 

Divina. 
Ill* De rebus Mathematicis. 

" Ad Ol)|ecta Responsurus Cannine Hexaxnetro, vd Fent&f 
loetro, 

f' IJi ¥ero^ quantum liberalis doctrin®^ et pdiitioris humanita- 
" lis studio ipse proSso&di, quisque intelligat^ Oratione, vel 8du-> 
^* tSL, vel numois Poetice vincta, propositam habens ad dioendum 
f ' mat^riam^ ex tempore dioet. Delude PlaUmieos numaKw^ Ca«« 
*^ balistarumque somnia, ex proponentiiun arbitrio refutabit. 

** In D. D. Joannis, et PauUi sde Sacra^ in ipso Sancto Purifi* 
<^ oattonis die> post meridiem^ exordium sumet." 

QO DXXCIV 

E^tdfld clausula sit;, Poloutt immortalitatis me studiosissi*- 
voxm esse ; neque umquam passurum^ quantum vires mee fe- 
Eipt, ut scripta mea Polcma gloria ncm illustrentur : in eoque 
maximam mihi judloii laudem ab omnibus deberi certo poUiceor. 
A te vero^ lU*^, Zamosci^ Xaterarum Ann(Hrumque deous exi- 
miiim^ supplieitesr peto^ ut me, jam tuum> in tuis non sqluna 
Me velis^ quod jam te velle non dubito> sed etiam aliis id per- 
suadeas: nam ego in amore et beneyolentia tua» gloriam mihi 
summam constitutam pato. Dens opt* max. te felicem esse ve- 
lit; ut ista felicitate boui icmmes utantur^ cum tu bonis &Yeas, 
eoque te gratum esse prsedare ostendas. 

111"". D. T. addictissimus, 
Aldus Mannuccius^ P. F. A. N. 

Fenetm, Kal. Mart. 
pia 19 XXCIY* 

Note L. 

Prcestantissimo viro, Jacabo Gorscio, Juris utriusque Doctori^ 

Canonico Cracoviensi Gnesnensi Plocensi. 

N« prwckre mecuiu est actum ; et magn^ Stanislao Ny^gpofrr 
seuj^akiA illustri adoksoenti^ quique^ quod valetj valet autem 
plunnmmj (ut de eo feUcia omnia a^guran &oile liceatj et se« 
oAnda OBdinpi sq^evem) magna tibi ex parte aeeeptum ref^^cat^ gra^ 
tM mUu referenda esjt ; qu»^ cum de te muUn «(i0Qcut} xim^. 
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mils, que ad tuam gloriam yd masdme pertinent,. ad ttiam mihi 
amidtiam aditum ait pollidtus. Est hoc ^us humanitatis^ qua 
pnestat ; erit illud tute virtutis^ qua, jam tuis notus^ alienioribus 
nobis quoque observandus es. Scriptis tuis eruditissimis hoc es 
assecutUB. Qus enim de Figuris^ quae de Periodis^ que de Gene* 
ribus Dicendi^ que de Dialecticis^ a te sunt literis mandata^ no- 
men tuum illnstrant. £a yero sic me affecernnt^ ut miro sem* 
per flagrarim desiderio te salutandi. Nam^ cum in Polonos om- 
nes (quod judido excellere eos semper judicarim) (^me sim 
animatus ; turn vero tui similibus omnia me debere offida cen- 
seo. Et sane habet Rex potentissimus^ idemque yere Rex, quod 
gaudeat, ejus Regni se Regem esse, qui inter alia R^na litera- 
rum laude prsdpuas sibi partes vindicet. Illustrissinnu Za* 
mosdus magne suse virtutis specimen, juvenis cum adhuc ea- 
set, in Italia dedit; quam bellids triumphis postea insignio- 
rem fbdt, maximas de Mosco rictorias reportans, et Polonum 
nomen, illustrem antea et hostibus formidabilem, gloriodorem 
reddens. Patridus quoque, me puero, maximam sui expectati- 
onem condtarit, quam postea facile superavit De notis de ft^ 
de loquor ; nam, omnes vestrates si vellem recensere qui mihi 
ftma noti sunt, dies me prius et charta defioeret. Sint hec 
igitur pauca sibi summe observantie mes indidum ; quam tibi 
^imum ipsi, deinde aliis notam esse volo. 

Tuanun virtutum observantisBimus, 

Aldus Ma^nuccius, P. F. A. N, 
VeneiiiSf Kal. Feb. x nxxciii. 

Note M. 
De Sperone Speronu 

Bernardini Scardeonii Historic Patavinae, Lib. II. Class XI. 

" Hactenus de his qui dari su4 tetate fuerunt, et vitam cum 
morte commutarunt ; po^thac de vivis, cum maxima patriae no^ 
trie gloria, dicemus. 

Vivit et splendet illustri &mk in universe Italia Spero Spe- 
ronus, excellens philosophus, Jurisque Civilis et omnium disd- 
I^arum genere eruditissimus ; tants vero facundie in dioen- 
do, et in suadendo, pnesertim in Hetrusca et nostra Italica 
lingua, ut si contingat d aliqiiando, pro noetne Rdpublioe 
negotiis, Venetiis, in oonqpectu Senatus csumun dioere, oessat 
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Olioo ipso diceiite forum, et ^ffemntur vadimonia advocatonun, 
ttt fiat intaim in ek urbe veluti justitium, quo dum loquitur in 
causa a cuncds ordinibus audiri commode possit. * * Est enim 
ad inveniendum ingenio promptus, mente stabilis, et ad remi« 
niscendum insigni etexoellenti memoria: addicendum sermone 
gravi, copioso et suayi, et ubi sermonis maxima consistit virtus, 
ita grato et dilucido, ut discemere nequeas utrum sit omatior in 
dicendo aut facilior in explicando, aut efficacior in persuadendo* 
Est denique (ut me uno verbo expediam) in eo genere perfectis 
nostne letatis orator. Leguntur hujus Dialogi lingua Hetrusca 
doctissimi; similiter et tragoedia JEolus, ^ plures epistobe 
eadem lingua ad amicos el^anter conscripts. Expectantur ab 
eodem indies majora. — Extat in Gi aevii Thesauro Antiq* et Hist, 
Italias, vol. VI. part III. p. 293. 

Note N. 
De Archangeh Mercenario. 

Antonii Riccobooi de Gymmisio Patovino, Lib. II. Cap. XLI. 

^' Arcangelns Mercenarius, a Monte Sancto, munus dooendi 
philosophiam extraordinariam in secundo loco ccepit obire, cum 
Franciscus Piccolomineus Senensis primum teneret, an. 1560 : 
postea primum locum adeptus, coU^am habuit in secundo Ber- 
nardinum Petrellam, Burgopolitanum, anno 1567 ; deinde Comi- 
tem Jacobum, Zabarellam, electum anno 1568. Cum PetreUa ad 
Logicam Aiit re^ocatus, anno autem 1577, ei datus est locus se- 
eundus Pbilosophifle ordinarise. Decessit anno 1585. i^us eSL^ 
tant, '^Inplurima Aristotelis perobscura, et nonm^laAverrois loca, 
2}ilucidationes" Ejusdem Obscuriorum locorum, et quwstianum 
PhihsophicB ^aturalis Aristotelis ejusque Interpretum Dilucida^ 
ttones ;" quibus accesserunt Disputationes de putredine, ejusdem 
Mercenarii, et Thomee Erasti, adversaris quatuor." — Gbjsvius, 
vol, VI. part III. 

Note O. 
De morte SpermU Speronii. 

A. Riccoboni De Gym. Lib. VI. C. XI. 

" Spero Speronius Fatavinus^ qui^ anno 1524^ Philosophiam 
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cxiraordinariam in hoc gymmusio expHcayerat^ aimo 1588^ cic hat 
vita excessit ; non tribuB sdis maxiinis rebos^ gnibits M. Cato^ 
ftBt quinque^ quibus P. Crassus MutiaHua^ didtur pft^stitifiBei 
ved longe pluribus^ sane snminis et pnedpuis, dariBsiitttui : nobi- 
Hfate patritt, splendoi'e fkmilift^ fortunanim amplitudine> tor* 
poria finnitate^ ingenii preestantift^ disaerendi ratione ; Poetica^ 
Rhetorica^ sciibendi exoelknti^ ; Sacree Scriptmrs^ omnisqne an« 
tiqiutatia cognitione ; rerum ftiturarmn pnidenti quadam pfsc^ 
dietione ; Equestri dignitate^ Prindpum consuetudine. Que oni«> 
nia de eo odebraTi^ oratione habita in Ecclesia Cathedral!^ Nonis 
Junii." 

Note P. 
Sir T. Urquhart. 

Unfortunately^ Sir Thomas Urquhart's own writings are the 
only biographical documents which remain of him. In a fanci- 
ful and ridiculous work, entitled^ '' The true Pedigree and Lineal 
Descent of the Family of Urquhart/' he affirms, that he was the 
son of Sir Thomas Urquharf, knighted by King James, at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1617, and Christian Elphinston, dau^ter of 
Alexander Lord Elphinston, and was agnamed Pairesiastes; 
f^ This Sir Thomas/' says the conthmator of the Genealogical 
Tree, *^ the third of that name, chief of the honourable house 
9i Urquharts, waS knitted by King Charles I., in Whitehall 
Gallery, on the 7th of April, in die year 1641/' He was a man 
of great learning and merit, and was a steady loj^alist ; on which 
acxx)unt he suffered many hardships. He fought on the king's 
side at the battle of Worcester, where he was taken prisoner, 
and confined for several years in the Tower of London, fhum 
whence he made his escape, and went beyond seas, where he 
died suddenly, in a fit of excessiTe laughter, on bdng infbrmed, 
by his servant, that the 'king was restored. Ho was compikr 
of the forgoing Grenealogy. 

Where Sir Thomas was educated, or at what time he com- 
menced his literary career, wie have no documents to determine. 
He appears, from his works, to have recdved, probably both at 
home and abroad, a learned education. It is likely that he de- 
voted himself to the profession of arms; and yet, like many 
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ether miiitairysdidars of those days, fimnd feisure &it the pot* 
mtte of Utenture and scienoe. In hia fiist work, which is en^ 
titled, ** TrittoCetraa; or Nova Trigonoinetra docena," add 
idiieh he published in 1550, he calls himself student in ika 
wwthematick. But, in a beautifhl and curkms little portrait 
which iapi«fixed to this treatise, his tides ave giTen at the M* 
lowing more imposing length :-^^ir Thomas Urqnhart, kmi^ 
of Bray and Udol, etc. ; Baron of Fidierie and Clohorfoy, etc. ; 
Laird, Baion of Cmnartie^ and heritable Sheri£P thereof, etc. 
Sir Thomas has subjoined to this trigonometrical ihapsody, a 
dedication to The Right Honourable and most noble Lady, my 
deare and lovmg Mother, the Lady Dowagor of Cromartie; the 
language of which proves, that he had very early adopted that 
strange and rhapsodical style of writing, in which he afterwards 
became so eminent a proficient. " Thus, madam," says he, 
'' unto you doe I totally belong, but so as that those exteriour 
parts of mine, whidi by birth are from your ladyship derived, 
cannot be more finrtunate in this their sulgectiim (notwithstand^'. 
ing the ^;regious advantages of blood, and consanguinity there* 
by to them accruing,) then myselfe am hi^y, as from mf 
heart I doe acknowledge it, in die just right which your hAf* 
ship hath to the eternal possession of the never-dying powsraof 
my sonle.-' 

Another wcvk of this author was a Collection of Epigrama, 
which he published at London, in 1641,and dedicated to James 
Marquis of Hamilt(m. It is singular, that as Sir Thomas' proae 
is exoeedin^y extravagant and hyperbolical, his verses, on the 
ether hand, are uncommonly rational and moderate, and ofWn 
evea prosaic; a circumstance which has, perhaps, induced the 
anonymous author of an epistle prefixed to his Trissotetras, to 
declare, in a spirit of criticism so unintelligible that it Is very 
probable it was written by the learned knight himself, that 
'' this mathematical! tractate doth no lesse bespeak him a good 
poet and good orator, than by his elaboured poems he hath 
shewn himself already a good philosopher and mathematidan." 

In his political principles, this singular man was a steady 
Royalist ; and in those violent and sanguinary struggles whi^ 
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«t diis period occurred between the Presbyterian &cti(m in Scot* 
land^ and the King's party^ he invariably espoused the cause of 
his sovereign. He was, as we have above seen, taken prisoner 
in the battle of Worcester, and wrote, during his confinement 
in the Tower, his treatise entitled, *^ The Jewel," which he 
published in the 1652 ; in whidi he endeavours, by the conU 
munication of the discovery of a universal language, (which is 
as AiU of empiricism as any other of his works,) and by the 
promise of greater and more usefiil inventions,— 4)y enlarging 
on the antiquity of the Scottish nation, and the many eminent 
men which it has produced, — and by a vindication of his own 
conduct and principles, to induce the parliament to grant him 
his liberty.* 

Whether these writings had any efibct in procuring their au- 
thor his enlargement at some Aiture period, or whether the 
story regarding his escape from the Tower is founded on &ct, 
we cannot now discover. It is certain, however, that Urquhart 
was still confined in 1653 ; for in that year he published his ini- 
mitable Translation of the Two First Books of Rabelais ; and, in 
the pre&ce informs us, that he intends soon after to present the 
public with the remainiug three books. The high merits of this 
translation have been enlarged upon by Lord Woodhouselee, in 
his essay on that subject ; and, indeed, it is impossible to look 
into it without admiring the air of ease, freshness, and origina- 
lity which |he translator has so happily communicated to his 
poformanceu All those singular qualifications which unfitted 
Urquhart to succeed in serious composition,— *hls extravagance, 
his drollery, his unbridled imagination, his burlesque and end* 
less ei^ets, w^, m the ta3k of translating Ralie]ais> transplant* 



* He prays the State, Parliament, and Supreme Couocil of Great 
Britain, to vouchsafe unto the aforesaid Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
narty, Knight, heritable Sheriff and proprietary thereof, a grant of ^ 
jrdeasement of bis person from any imprisonment ^hereunto, at the dis-r 
cretion of those that took his parole, he is engaged ; the possession like- 
"wise of his house of Cromarty free from garrisoniog, and the enjo^nnent 
of his whole estate in lands* 
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ed into their true field of action^ and rerel through his pages 
with a license and hoyancy which is quite nnhridled^ yet quite 
allowahle. Indeed, Urquhart and Rahelais seem, in many 
points, to have heen congenial spirits ; and the translator seems 
to have heen horn fbr his author. 
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TESTIMONIA REGARDING CRICHTON. 

No. I. 

Afficki in the Coriegiano of CattigUone. 

Lo Scozzese^ detto Giacomo Critonio, e giovane di 20 anni finiti 
S 19 di AgoBtopassato; ha una yoglia nell occhio destro ; posdede 
died lingue ; la Latina e TltaHana in eccdlenza^ Greca e na fii 
epigranmil ; Hebrea ; Caldea ; Sp^ignuola ; Francese ; Fiaminga ; 
Inglese ; Scota ; et intende anche la Tedesca. Intendentisdmo 
di Filosophia^ di Teologia^ di Matematica^ Astrologia; e tiene 
tutti i calcoli £itti sin' hoggi per falsi ; di filosofia e teologia ha 
moltissime Tolte disputato con yalent' huomini con stupore di 
tutti. Ha cognitione perfettissima della cabala^ di memoria tale 
die non sa che cosa da il dimenticarsi et ogni oratione udita da 
lui redta a parola a parok^ fa yerd Latini improTid in qua! d 
yoglia sorte di yerd e materia ; e ne & anche commindando dall' 
I'ultima parola del yerso^ pur improyid orationi ; improyise e bd« 
le; ragiona di cose di stato con fondamento : di bellissimo as* 
petto ; cortigiano compitisdmo a marayiglia ; et e il piu gratioso 
die d possa dedderare nella conyersatione. Soldato a tutta botta, 
et due anni ha sped alia guerra di Franda con carico honorato» 
Salta, balla^ eccelentemente ; armeggia^ gioca di ogni sorte d'ar- 
mi et ne ha &tto proye. Man^giator di cayalli ; giostratore ain- 
golare ; di sangue nobile ; and per Madre R^ale^ Stuuardo. Ha 
disputato con Gred nella materia della procesdone dello Spirito 
Santo con grande applauso et con grandisdma copia di autorit& 
di dottori Gred^ e Latine e concilii^ come anco fa quando trttto 
di filosofia e teologia, hayendp tutto Aristotde e commentakMi 
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a)le mani, e redtandone le &ociate, mom chele re righe^ Gireche. 
Ha tatto S. Tomaao Scoto, Tomisti et Sootisd^ a mente, e dis- 
piita in utramque partem. II che ha &tto molte volte feHce- 
loente. Ne ragioiia mai cli materia alcana che non da ^propoBta 
da altri. Voile il principe et la Signoria udirlo et ne stupirono : 
fik honorato da S. aerenita di un presente. In somma ^ in mostro 
de' mostri ; et tale che alcuni yedendo cod fiitte qualita ridotte 
in nn solo corpo^benisaimoproportionato^ et lontano dalla manin- 
oonia, fanno di molte chimere. Hora d e ridotto Aiori in yiDa, 
per stendere 2Q00 condudoni le quali^ in tutte le professioni, 
vuol soBtenere in Venetia^ nella Chiesa di San Gio e Paolo, fra 
due med ; non potendo egli sopplire alia yolentik delle persone 
che dedderanno udirlo tutto giomo et a suoi studi. 

In Venetia, appresso Domenico et Gio Battista Guerra frateUi> 

MOlLXXX. 



No. II. 

Extract from the Manuscript of the Abbe Mokelli. 

Di questo giovane maraviglioso dicon gran cose gli scrittori, 
particolarmente Aldo il giovane, Guiseppe Scaligero L'Iroperi- 
ali, n Caferro, ed Adriano Baillet. Da ima Cronica Veneta MS. 
presso il Ch. Sig. Ah. Jacopo Morelli d ha che '^ giunto il Cri- 
tonio a Venezia nel mese d'Agosto del 1580, trasse in ammiran- 
one tutta quella dtta, poiche oltre al possedere died e piu lin- 
guaggi, si mostrava intendentissimo di Filosbfici, Teologia, Ma« 
tematica, Astrologia, ed era di cod profonda memoria, die udita 
un' oradone o predica una sola yolta, la ripeteya minutissima-* 
mente : componeva verd Latini all improviso d'ogni sorte, ragi- 
anava di cose di stato, di guerra, e generahnente d'ogni cosa con 
. Ibndamento, cantaya, ballaya, giucaya di ogni sorte d'armi ec- 
oellentemente, di sanguine nobile, di-cead per parte di madre 
Regale ; di maniera che vedendosi tali e tante quality ridotte in 
un sol corpo benissimo proportionato, lontano da malinconia e 
giovane, venivano &tti diverd concetti della sua persona." Non 
avea egli allora che drca yenti anni, e continuo a dar prova m^ 
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imvig^iose dd luo saperey cod in Veneua, come in Fudovii^ lib 
die dopo tre anni eondottosi a MantoTa, benissnno veduto cd m- 
eoHo dal Duca Guglielmo^ un tanto lume re8t6 diagnoiaiiieiife 
eatinto per mano del gioyenetto Principe Vincenzo Gonzaga in 
naa luffii nottunia ; di che si puo vedere L'Imperiali nd Mti« 
teo Istorico, pag. 242, il quale peraltro s'inganna, povendo la 
ana morte a 3 di Juglio dd 1583^ quando lo troTO che Critonio 
era tnttavia in vita vd Novembre dd 1584, nd qud tempo scria- 
ae e atampo in Milano un Elegia pd paasagio alia celeste gloria 
dd grande Ardyescovo S. Carlo fiorromeo, ch'io tengo tra le 
mie Missdlanee con questo titolo: Ejncedium lUustrissimi et 
jRmerendissimi Cardinalis Caroli Borromaei, ah Jacobo Critonio 
Scoto, rogatu clarissimi summaque in optimum Pastorem suum 
pktaie viri, Joannis Antonii Magii MedioUmen, proximo post 
obitum die exaratum. Mediolani, ex Typographia Pacifici Pos- 
m M.n.Lxxxiiii, in 4 E'noto che S. Carlo mori alii 3 di Noyem- 
bre dd 1584, alle 3 ore di notte. — Serassi Vita del MaTsxoni, p. 
186, 127. 



No. III. 

Dedication of Aldvs Manutius. 

Aldine Cicero, voL X. p. 232. 

Nohilissimjo Juveni Jacobo Critonio, Scoto, 

Cum nihil in te sit summissum et populare, (mi Jacobe Cri-' 
, toni) quin omnia tarn ampla, excelsa, atque admiranda, ut dapd 
temporis yiris illustribus ac sapientisdmis gloriam, futuria yero 
eiiam spem tua amplitude auferat^ nostro autem ssculo singu- 
lare afferat omamentum; cumque non minus opiniones tibi, 
quam yita sint admirabiles : sententias illas, qus Paradoxa yo- 
cantur, qus non sane probantur in yulgus philosophorum^ in 
Stoicorum scholis natas, nudas admodum, et squalidas, nunc 
▼ero M. Tullii Ciceronis doquenda exomatas et auctoritate, 
meis Commentariis illustratas, nomini tuo dicare yolui^ cui iata 
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nasdme eonveniunt ; son tantum, ut amoris erga te mei indici- 
vm prebeam, qui Dial jam antea tibi ex tantis oonstitit arga« 
loentiB, liumquam ex ullo patebit officio^ quam ut animi grati 
pro Camiinibus que in t\io ad urbem Venetam oppulsu mihi 
dedistL Nunc vero etiam Isetor^ to.ti Italis, et orbi fortasse ter- 
nnim muTerso perspectum esse judicium de te meum, et ea 
qaxs, cum hue venisses, scriptis commendavi ; qiue tibi ipd, ac 
nonnullis aoerrimis censoribus^ aspera atque injucunda videban- 
tur. Nam^ licet tum aijnorem malui pstendere^ quam pruden«< 
tiam^ nunc ambo cum amicis tuis^ tum inimicis^ si qui ampHuf 
tam feri atque inhumani reperiuntur, manifesta sunt^ poit- 
quam tua virtus tam clarum sui splendorem difiudit. Ego enim, 
junctam invidis ac multorum inimicitiis, eximiam quaadam 
atque immortalem gloriam sum consecutus. Nam quid illu8« 
trius^ quid honestius, quid vero etiam gloriosius ad nomen 
meum accedere potuit^ quam ut a me prolota vofait^irarm pri« 
mum^ tum t^yK^fxia^iKa yiderentur, nunc vero i^ofjimvanra ab om- 
nibus habeantur : cum multi homines sui judicii levitatem in* 
firmitatemque, cum essent stultitia obcsecati^ mei vero constan- 
^dam^ veritatemque perspiciant ; poteram enim (t'omraivw vm «ie- 
vj-m) lllustriss. Critoniam, et Serenissimam Stuardam^ quibui 
.oriundus es^ Emilias extollere. Sed, quid R^es tui migores, 
(licet ea laus Scotorum Regibus merito tribui possit^ quod inter 
(mmes Europe Reges vetustissimi Christiani sint^) quos num- 
^uam Romani imperio suo sub^ere ; cum Cesar, propter tu- 
multus excitatos, et res in Grallia fluctuantes, exerdtum a Reg- 
ni expugnatione revocaret : Quid, inquam, isti, tuis virtutibus, 
animique dotibus amplius solids laudis afferunt? Quid Cri- 
tonii, qui cum Scotorum nulitis Imperatores summi plerumque 
events Anglos e Gallis Regno, et Scotie finibus toties^ ac tanta 
virtute ejecerunt ? Quid Robertus Critonius, pater tuus, Fifen* 
sb in Scotia, et Stormondiensis, Elioki, et Clunsei, tot pppido- 
mm, tot prssidiorum dominus, — qui longo tempore inter omnes 
R^ni proceres, ffirumnosissimse simul et beatissimte R^;in«, 
qasd apud Anglos (pro dolor !) jam captiva est, et Christiante re- 
Ji^onis acerrimus exstitit propugnator ; prssertim qui o^iaa ad 
pnelimn quod Langsydium vocant, duxisset; quid ille tibi 
splen^oris veri afiert ? Non tantum illi fortasse debes, quod te 
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genuerit> ^udd maxim6B Mjus temfiestatlB vbM^ BudHUMliiiiM, 

H<epipuniium^ Robeirtoiiium^ et RhetorfcMrtem pneeeptords tilA 

^bderit^ ^«od tatn idltaplas pecunias fartanadqiie in te dn^Kefidd 

iMompserit^ et omnes vires animi atque ingenii in edtunlid^ 

proftiderit^ quantum quod ob intestinas seditiones^ etpneliado^ 

mestica contra te suscitata^ quft cum patre gessisti^ RegiM» dia- 

cedere^ et R^em relinquere, coegit. Sed laudem, que a xsOijah 

ribns ad nos derivatur^ ne laudem quidem esse^ sapientisnmiia 

ille vir tJlixes existimavit. Neque te vero multum 6ommendo> 

qttod specie, et corporis viribus polleas; fiiteor tamen aHquid 

esse in hiil, quod non tam a fortuna, quantum ab animo pendet^ 

immortalitatis memoria prosequendum : quod scilicet Regno, 

patria, d6moque, ob Catbolicc fidei ardoreifn, tam longe abes ; nee 

nnmjn ex bis srumms dolorem, sed incredibilem animo sentias 

Volu](r(atein. Neque Regis in consobrinum tuum JaCobum Stu- 

ardum dementia, Cui cum Moravie Prindpatu suam oonsobri- 

nam uxorem dedit; neque communis cum R^e educatio per-* 

movent : immo ne movent quidem ; putas ienim majores quas- 

dam opes, et firmiora, quam que amisisti, prssidia esse quieren- 

da. In corporis vero bonis id babes, quod effigies oris, aftque 

^rmonis animi nobilissimi filia sit. Sed belli studia in ipsia 

«pbebis inire, eadem animo atque amcnre prosequi, et cum fi- 

teris et Pbilosopliia, tamquam alter Brutus, conjungere, nemi-* 

ni umquam ab initio bumani generis obtigit. Magna sunt ista 

"profecto, et inaudita: mediocria tamen, si cetera spectemnis; 

'quod, scilicet, decern linguarum, multorum idiomatum, omnium 

•disdplinarum cognitionem, ante vigesimum primum setatis aib- 

num, sis adeptus ; et digladiandi, saltandi, omnium gymnastica- 

nun exerdtationum, et eqidtandi studia, tanta cum alacritatein- 

"gtfnii, animique humanitate, mansuetudine, et fkdlitate con- 

Jtmxeris, ut nSnl te admirabilius, nihil edam amabilius reperiri 

-^OBSlt Sed non innumerabiles vit«e twe transacts kudes ; noti 

nmrificam illion coram Serenissimo Frindpe, ac IHustrissimis 

V^netife Reipttblictt prooeribus actionem ; non siAitilissimaa toas 

"de Theologia, Fhilosdphia, et rebus Mathematicis, disputationes 

hk pl^risque maximorumliominum consessibus, recensebo ; lum 

tatitorum bomimmi ad te videndulm concursum, ut olim Plato- 

iu H Siciliia revertenti, relicto Olympioo spectacolo, tota Atheni^ 
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flBanmisdelndMi»diit^ «nii^ te omiieii, iigiio lUbab 

Bbte, jquod iSai fictara area dextnim liuMth hnpiMbity tam* 
qnam tmttiun ct mnm in tam avem^ lM>ialii6B eognoeoerebt 
One enim gentes tMn &m mat, qiue, «e G«m«dspexeti]it^ bdh 
mtziBMiiiii oepisse fructum putent ? Sed^ hk pi^brmusis^ ntuw 
propria narndx): qiis sdlioel; in Patavina Aeadeinia fec&ti ; imt 
q«e in hac nrbe, totins ortns noMlisBima ; cttjua amplitodhiem^ 
•tangnAinAnam sMjeatatem inter omneb alias dvitates^ te ie^ 
pev^ ft/vter^ at^ue ampleMi ctecuit ^ t6 v^etro etSam^ hninani ge^ 
neris miraculum, admxriaftdaiiiii urbem incolere^ AJaHaie^ et omni^ 
bus aliis anteponere. Nam^ postquam adversa yaletudine jam 
^natuinr menses laboeasses^ privsqnam in integhun piistinie sa- 
nitelis sti^um redires^ johiconoBn oonsilio vad Patavinan Acade- 
nsam, iamqaam ad sapientiie officinato^ profectos es ; nbi Idibus 
Martii in diem 8eqfientem> smoepto oonsilio^ mnnes omnium dis- 
eii^inurmn prdfesaoves in edibus danssimi viri Jaeobi Aloisii 
Gomelii, ejtis auctoritate, et pr^bns, mt conyooarentur^ petiistL 
Gnkn autem naximns <dactiasiBaGrttm bominum ooetns^ et omnes 
ex imperato pene stodieei^ et nobiles Gymnasli jnvenes una 
conyenissent, statim in primi ingresBUS ye83tibiilo> elegantissimo 
carmine Patayinas laudes (nam ea tibi proposita erat ad dicen- 
dttm materia) ex tiempore decantasd : deinde cum ceieberrimis il* 
lis doctoribns multa «x yariis discqilinkt tem acute exagitasti^ 
tam tlocte pertractasti, eiroresque Aristotelis, ae inteiipretum 
tarn fl^ide refiitasti, tanta ^niqixe com mayimis viiis modestia 
flgisti, lit omnes in yirtatis adnuTationem> et monim soayitatis 
amorem sbmd aUexeris. Neqw id ailentb pnetereandmn est, 
quod ex tempore etiam, post sex borarum de re literaria col- 
lequia et disputaticmes, cum oUaita tibi esset Ignorationem lau- 
dandi occasio, tam ornate de ea re dixisti, tit illi ipsi qui inte- 
rerant potius somnia foyere quam rem yeram, et prssentem 
videre se putasse mibi pbstea i^B&maiint. Alimn postea diem, 
indixisti in sdibus Qlustrissimi Patayini Episcopi, non ut fdtius 
iiHgenii tui specimen pneberes, quod profbcto firustra fecisses, s^ 
ut eonim, qui primis disputationibus non interftienmt, obnixis 
precUws satis&ceres. Varne res fauic praposito obstacolo Aiere. 
Ad secundum certamen yenJfcam non est; sed plerique cum 
primis Europe virissermonesbabiti sunt Nonnunquam iuxni* 
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num expectationes, licet propter &cta tarn iUustm de te maxi- 
loas^ plemmque etiam et te ipsum superasse dktaa ea. Ex 
quibus actis cum illioo surrexisset magna iuna, obtrectatotea 
aliqui^ quibua ex aliorum bene gestis et rebus secundis in^ideii" 
tia esse solet, homuli, nescio. quid dicam^ tuie virtuti aliquid 
derogare firustra tentayerunt : ostendentes in obscuro odio aper- 
tas inimidtias, et in quo nihil nocere poterant^ summam Tolun- 
tatem nocendi. Tum tu^ ut istas obtrectationes malerdentiaBi- 
mas pusillorum malevolommque prostemeres atque obtererea, 
dno hec Theoremata in bac urbe edidisti : 

Ui iis, qui {virtute veraque animi nobUitate aUis pragbteen» 
tes) bene de Virtutis Amatoribus sentire consueveruni, 
gratias agai immortaleg, Jacobus Critonius Scotus, 
profligaiisque et perditis hommibus omnem in posterum 
jactandi occasionem auferat ; errores Aristotelis pene in" 
, nutnerabiles, et omnium Latinorum Philosophorum, sive 
cum de ipsius mente disputant, sive cum res Theohgicas 
attingunt, et nonnuUorum quoque Matheseos prqfessorum 
somnia refiitabity et ad objecta respondebit. 

Liberam ad hcec in omnibus discipliniSf sive iUas publiee do» 
ceri soleant, sive sapientissimis tantum hominUms pervias 
sintj arguendi occasionem dot : responsurtts, sive Logicis 
et consuetis responsionUms, sive per Secretam Numerorum 
rationem, auijiguras Mathematicas, sive per aUquod ex 
centum carminum generibus, ex proponentium arbitrto. 

In If. D, Joannis et PauiU Mde Sacra, in ipso Sanc» 
tissimo Feniecostos die, post Merdiem, 

EXORDIUM SUMET. 

et per triduum inde&ssus sustinuisti; et^ quamdiu tua auc- 
toritas tibi defendenda fidt, sic acriter^ et yehementer proeliatua 
es^ ut damor^ coneursusque insolitus ad studia tua lenienda, 
tanta cum laude fieret, ut nihil umquam magnificentius ab 
bominibus auditum sit. Tu vero me, mm solum auctorem con- 
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flilinnuD^ ted spetitMtamnk pagnamm miiificmiiii 
Nunc^ qaoDJam kadis semper ayidisBiniis foi, et pneter cer« 
tens tcXMtfCTMMc ab onmibfiis habeor, mvltommqiie odia pro tua 
csuaa susoepi; con obsecro, et effioe^ at fiuas^ ut, quia Terim 
▼irtutem oognoyi ab omiiibas amer, amari, et landari possbn, 
et ut migor in ea mibi in dies spes resideat. Bleas igitor in 
Cioeronis Puradoxa hicabrationes, hoc ipso, .quia in Fuadoza 
sunt, sob too nomine (Rodire Tdui ; qnod ▼eteribos gratiam, 
nofis &yorem condliaxe solet. Tu autem has nostras yigiliasy et 
Stoioonmi opiniones simul (quoad Veritas patitor) toebere : id 
enim tibi admodum erit fiidle ; jam enim pene omnes homines 
aut gratiam, aut ekqoentiam, ant tantamm lerom, ne dicam 
omniom, sdentiam snspidmit. Vive nostri memor^et Vale 
Venetiisy xiv. JTo/. Jun, qd d xxci. 



Jacobi CaiTONii, Scoti, ad clarisstmum vtrum, Pairitium 
VcTietuMj Joannem Donatum. 

ODE. 

Dum Cupidus, tumidusque Deo tua dicere &cta. 

Donate, qusro, maxime ; 
Mens desideriis ardet, sed lenta fatiscit 

Sub oorde virtus anxio. 
Non tenui tentanda videns freta turbida velo, 

Tardoque Pontum remige, 
Compresso fervore semel sub pectore anhelo 

Lahore desisto gravi. 
Sed nihil intonsus frustra mihi Cinthius umquam 

Snasit, vel alta numina. 
Ergo Deum, et doctas ssepe in mea vota camcenas 

Rursus invoco furens. 
Tum mens evehitur multa seu candidus aura 

Olor levatus evolat, 
Pttepetibusque petit volitans sublimia pennis, 

Magnumque inane dividit. 
Victorem annatee flammis si Musa Chiniacrjp 
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Cftnora vsHam extuHt, 
Sire ftnacSdantes fmnumia maastat, vel ipsum 

Natum Marinas Tethyw, 
AxA AncbiaaAem, IViameivrnque Hectora grande 

Camieii pdetannn beat. 
Si viwnt Therooqixe, Hia-onqiie, atqat Ithacns iHe^ 

Ob vana Clan hidicra, 
Qttos ntiitt^^liam obacma sab nube silefntia oendelit 

Oblitiriofia Tartaric 
Hoc 0|ta8 o '▼artnim, nrulsMe^ iest. M&i dngiie fhmtem, 

TdmfpoBque Laaro ApoUiiuui. 
Ntic^dnit divoB iater^ r^ges^we daoniin 

Genus^ Donate gloria. 



No. IV. 

Frastantissimo Viro, Laurentio Mass^^ Reip, Venetae 

Secretario. 

Meos in M. T. Ciceronis de Amicida Dialogum tibi nuncupo 
commentaries^ mi Laurenti Massa ; tibi^ inqnam^ quern hones* 
tissimum^ et omatissimum virum, tum propria^ turn majorum 
gloria^ perillustrem^ mihi arctissimo amidtis rinc^o adjungere 
tanta dignum laude duco^ ut majorem expetere nequeam. Si- 
quidem ego> non tantum^ honore^ amplitudine^ aut prflepotend- 
um opibus^ (qus omnia simid in te maxima sunt) quam animo 
virtute prsdito delectari soleo ; qui (ut cum Cicerone nostro di« 
cam) amare^ aut redamare possit: qualem tu medius fidius 
animum semper erga omnes^ et me prssertim^ quibuscunque 
licuit officiis^ iisque minime vulgaribus, ostendisti. Juxta Ve- 
nerem Charites, juxta Bacchum ^thi<^8 quondam Mercurium 
▼eteres posuere ; et Capitolino Jovi vicina fuit Fides^ ut in Ca- 
tonis oratione scriptum fuit. Tuae vero statue^ qus jampri- 
dem tali virtuti debetur, ad immortalitatis memoriam aliquis 
amicitiie typus a^jungendus profecto esset, et omids de amicitia 
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sermo^ omnis oratio^ et di^utatio ad te merito pertinere debet, 
tibique dicari; cum fortunas animique vires pro amicis pro- 
ftmdere, ita proprium tibi sit et peculiare, ut, quod numquam 
▼ulgare ^t, numquam permanavit ad midtos, tu vix tibi pati- 
are commune esse cum pauds. Quod si ego, pro mea tenuitate, 
pari erga te officio et observantia uti non potui ; Deum tamen 
immortalem testor, numquam mihi offidosissimam Toluntatem 
defuisse : que tuis in primis, ut squum est, in me meritis, 
exdtari atque augeri solet, quoties eorum mihi yenit in men- 
tern ; recolo autem ea sspissime. Nihiioque minus yetustissi- 
mam, et prsdarissimam Massonum fkmiliam complector animo, 
ex qua dein Masss oognominantur, quse postquam omnem suam 
gloriam in te, Laurenti nobilissime, transtulit, et iUustrior ^c- 
ta est, et gloriosior. Etenim Nicolaus ille, Boccacdi testimonio 
Celebris, et alter ejus cognominis, uterque singulari medice fa- 
cultatis laude darissimus, tiH merito cedunt. Itemque tres illi, 
nibilominus iUustres, ejusdem item nominis virtutisque, Anto- 
nii ; quorum primus, Theologus darissimus ordinis minorum, 
pro Nicolao V. Nundi Constantinopolitani munere flinctus est. 
Secundus yero Antonius, Massa Grallealus, juris legumque sd- 
entia adeo dams, ut nulli suse memorise in eo genere preestanti 
viro secundus foret. Tertius denique doctissimus ille, pater 
Apollonii, adhuc superstitis, qui tantam atque tam prsclaram 
inter medicos laudem consecutus est, nihil ut ad eam accedere 
posse yideatur. Hi, inquam, omnes tibi merito cedant, qui 
tantam iis reddis gloriam solus, quantam a tot yiris illustribus 
acceperis. Te enim non temere Secretarium Republica Veneta 
complectitur, filium amat, consultorem alloquitur, in ,te fidem 
laudat, amorem commendat, sapientiam admiratur ; te quoque 
ciguscunque ordinis homines suspidunt, tuamque immensam 
virtutem et comitatem, quam yel ex ipso adspectu et corporis 
habitu contemplari licet, diligentissime colunt. Me studiorum 
paritas, yirtutis amor, communisque animorum ardor, quo Cri- 
tonium nostrum, diyinum plane juvenem, prosequimur, subigit, 
ut te seque ac ipsum amem ; et que ipse de te cednit, in primis- 
que ea que hie subscripsi, dulcis utriusque yestrum memoris 
ergo siepe ac Ubenter usurpeiii. Vale. 
Venetiis, Idib, Jun, ci3 idxxci. 
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Jacobi Cjutonii^ Scoti^ ad Ladrentium Massam. 

ODE. 

Errantem ab oris me Caledoniis 
Postquam triremis per freta Nerei 
Veidt^ Tolentem^ mox remotos 
CoDspicere^ et populos, et urbes^ 

Muss per undas prscipites pis 
Vagum secuts^ numine candido 

Ssvis obarmatum peridis, 

Incolumem sine labe servant. 

Nati labores s^u Dea Cypiia 

Sec^ta^ longas per pelagi vias 
Hostile per ferrum^ per ignes> 
Perque minas copies ibat onmes. 

Si forte Gades impiger ultimos, 
Sjrtes ye^ aut Indoa visere barbaros, 

Vellem^ nee Indoa, interve Sjrtes 

D^tituent ope contumaoes. 

En obstrepentis qui Oceani ireta 
Mutavi amice fluctib^s Hadris, 

Latinus bospes, jam relictis 

Diis patriis, gelido^ue csIq, 

At non egenum C<£tu3 Aonuis 
Abjecit ; adsunt mi &ciles des, 

Prsstaiitque dulees una amicos, 

Quos eadem pia cura jungit. 

Te, Massa, clari gloria sanguinis. 
Pars una summi, et maxima consili, 

Ardensque virtus to niten.tem> 

Te decorant et opes bcatum. 
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Mutds amicus cum vigeas tamen, 
Musis amico Critonio fove ; 

O digne Divarum &vore^ 

Quique Deum faveas amicis. 



No. V. 

Extract from Aldus Manutius. 

In a criticism on the classical use of the word^ stare, Aldus 
ohserves^ ''Stare enim fiimitudinem quandam habet. Quo modo^ 
Critoni^ usurpasti in iis versibus quos ad me in tuo ad urbem 
Venetam appulsu superiore anno scripsisti." 

*' riacuit autem eos hoc loco describere^ ne homines eorum 
desiderio teneantur." — Aldine Cicero, voL X. p. 243. 

Dum procul a Patria^ Hadriaci prope litora Ponti 

Consedi^ mediis celsam miratus in undis 

Stare urbem, sevi obtingunt cui jura Tridentis, 

£t Pelagi imperium oonstans, ctemaque sceptra : 

Sspe meos animo casus meditabar iniquos^ 

Sspe humectabam guttis stillantibus ora ; 

Cum mihi sese offert Diva veneranda figura 

Naias, Eridani quondam prope cognita ripas, 

Naias, una quidem doctis gratissima Musis. 

Prindpio rebur simulacrum, aut vana videre 

Somnia (nulla fides oculis) cum protinus ilia 

His me ultro aggreditur dictis : Non te tua fallunt ~ 

Limiina ; nee nostri vana est, quam cemis, imago. 

Nam mandata fero Musarum, et jussa &cesso 

Palladia armisonie, quibus una est cura salutis 

Certa tus : nee te per tanta pericuk vectum 

Urbem in predaram tumido sub pectore curas 

Fas premere est : meliora jubent sperare, monentque. 
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Non hflec ista tibi tantmn infiMrtuniariiota 
Contingunt : ne cede malis^ neu te one TincL 
Cemis enim^ ut late term Satumus in omses 
Acer agit pestem^ que fibris cseca sub ipsis^ 
Conditur^ atque alias magno jam turbine dades ; 
Haud secus^ ac Phoebi juratos Aulide Graios^ 
Quando Agamemnonio tetigit pro crimine dextnu 
Hie natos vits exsortes^ ast ille parentem 
Grandsevum deflet^ vel matris triste f^retrum ; 
Proque Tiro conjux^ aut yix pro conji^ luget. 
Ast alios Yolucris fortune incommoda tangunt : 
R^es^ indomitas gentes^ populosque rebelles^ 
Aut urbes domini terrarum^ atque oppida cemunt 
Erepta ; hie auri fiilvum sibi pondus ademptnm ; 
Morborumque cobors alios immissa &tigat : 
Namque in Hyperboieis tabes quae coeperat oris 
Materiem inveniens primunij dehinc viribus ilia 
Sensim fota suis^ Europam irrepsit in omnem ; 
Non secus^ ac lentus flatu succenditur ignis^ 
Paulatimque alimenta trahit^ mox flamma per auras 
lUa crepaty seseque involvit lu^^ne falvo 
Fumida^ Vulcanum kte per inania jactans. 
Primum exorta quidem flavos infausta Britannos^ 
Germanos turn ceruleos^ Grallosque ferooes^ 
Hinc etiam atra lues calidos in&cit Iberos^ 
Fertilis Italie ddnnc altas fusa per urbes 
Invaluit : sensere omnes^ (miserabile dietu) 
Aut pauci evasereinali ezitiale venenumf. 
Torquet adbue prime pueros in limine y^Ur, 
Invalidosquie senes extremo in limite ylUt. 
Et juvenes rapi^ firmisaima pectora bdkiy 
Disjicit : infinite languent ad prelia rires. 
Una etiam matres petit^ intonsasqus pudlasy 
Parcere nee formce, nee parcere sueta juvents. 
Necnon armenta in eampls errantia camas, 
Quse vix sgra caput fessa cenriee retentant, 
Horribilesque ismi, picturatasque Tolucres 
Languere^ ut lasso demiasp papaycra collo. 
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Nam drcumftifttts conctis animantibus ether 
Concepit nocuoa gremio^ densosque vapores. 
Utque aliquaa leges, et^rpaque foedera rebus 
Imposuit natura paieiu^ sine nomine, multa 
Sic in principiifi latitant discrimina rerum^ et 
Mille movent : namj, ni Veneris pladdiasimng ignis 
Sedaret varios infaosti luminis ignes^ 
Discuteretque potens radiis contraria Phoebusy 
Mille malis nieret s^eyis ohnoxius trbis ; 
Namque ii^tprnprriem ostendit modo marddus aer^ 
Sspeque mutatusy presens occaaio morbi est. 
O genus humanum* quantas te audada ledt^ 
lapeti proles, qiecies perferre malorum> 
Cum noya supplida, et poenas immisit acerbas 
Juppiter omnipotens subductum in^nsus ob ignero 
Curribus stheriis, per&etaque corpora limo? 
Quisque deos, et fiita vocat crudelia : cu^ 
Nemo sue justum capdt imo in oorde doloirem. 
At placanda foret divum indementia thure^ 
Et precibus ; sic mortales, sic vivere dignum est. 
Dixerat, et preasis tacuit fonnosa labellis. 
Tum me luminibus tadtis intents pererrat, 
Ut responsa petens. Trepidanti ego pectore tandem 
Verba coacta dedi : Fateor me, Candida Nais^ 
Promeritum quecunque fexo : nee turpis ^estas^ 
In&ndum ye soelus send mea peotora vexat. 
At me quia miserum magna cognosdt in urbe, 
Aut quis ad equoreas flentem solatur arenas? 
Cumque sinum irroro lacrymis^, yerba irrita ventis 
Trado, nee quisquam est, gemitus qui sentiat imos. 
CoUudunt yitreo auricome aub gurgite Nympbe, 
Assiduoque noyos Glaucus meditatur amorea. 
Alma ktet Doris, Vitet et Pauopeia yirgo, 
Quas Siren blando mulcet sub gurgite qoita : 
Nee me Carpathiis yates in fluctibus audit 
Cerulus, et ya^ assu^ti^s ludere fonnis, 
Ac sese in rerum miracula yertere cuncta, 
Sed nee equos bipedes tfoigunt tarn parya lUrentes, 
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Que dccis oculis turpes in gorgite Phocas 
Dq>a8ci humanos pavitantes dendbus artus^ 
Cemunt Scylla torax, aut navifragum Scylaaeum^ 
Cum rapiunt fractas sinuosa sub equora puppes, 
Numina nil nostros miserantur torva labores. 
Ergo preces scopulis^ montrisque natantibus ultro 
Fundimus : heu nimium surclent immania saxa. 
At vos^ assuetse nostras audire querelas^ 
O Nymphs^ ad sacros latioes que dulda rura 
Incolitis^ gelidumque nemus^ pladdosque recessus. 
Cur me numinibus disjungunt squora vestris ? 
Cur non virgineas paiiuntur cernere musas ? 
Poenarum exhaustum satis est ; heu pardte^ Fata^ 
Tuque graves^ O Diva^ meos miserare laboi:es. 
Ilia autem roseo rursus sic ore locuta est : 
Ipsa tibi expediam casus^ si scire cupido est^ 
Auxiliumque feram certum modo rebus ^enis. 
Non te divini^ divisque parentibus orti^ 
Aldi fama latet^ totum difiusa per orbem ? 
Hunc Asis gentes norunt^ et Cantaber atrox^ 
Decolor atque Indus^ vel qui colit incola terras 
Extremas penitus^ sive auro insignis Orion^ 
Sive Hyades pluvisB, seu septem adversa Trioni 
Sidera clara caput semper sublime coronant. 
Huic (pharetra tantum insignis) crinitus Apollo 
Se Tritoniaca confessus arundine victum^ 
Atque lyra ccdit ; nee se negat esse secundum^ 
Formosffi natus Mais ; neque docta Minerva 
Dedignata parem est : tantum nitet aurea virtus. 
Hunc pete ; namque r^ens filo vestigia cseca 
Diriget ille tuos optato in tramite gressus : 
Inde viam pandet. Sequere himc qusecunque jubentem 
Sic te Diva monet^ ssvum quae Grorgona gestat^ 
Que plerumque tuis presens erit optima votis ; 
Namque hie contemptis tandem dominatur Athenis. 
Nee te tam longe disjungunt equora Musis; 
Immo hec indigene veniunt ad Utora Muse^ 
Necnon et Drymo, Lygeaque^ Cymodoceque, 
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Nymphaque Junonis pulcherrima Deiopda, 
Queque illas is/uperant^ atque Oceanitides ambas ; 
Hsec eadem Hadriace fiilgent ad litora Nymphc^ 
Doct« Palladias Veneri oonjungere curas. 
Ipsa etiam^ spretis Cnidoqne, Paphoque^ Cytheraque^ 
Aurea collucens Venetas Venus incolit arces. 
Pr8eta*ea summo coram te Principe ducet^ 
Quern tibi Diva dedit comitem^ sacnunque Senatum 
Adspides, divosque omnes longo ordine Patres. 
Non ita Tantalides, Regum dngente corona 
Argolica^ solio enituit sublimis ab alto^ 
Atque orbis dominos inter^ patresque Latinos^ 
Augustus Cffisar^ qualem fidgere Tidebis 
Grandflevnm^ atque annis et majestate Tcrendum 
Eximios inter proceres^ gentemque tc^tam^ 
Patrem urbis Venet« : DiTumque ut Juppiter ipse 
Consilio in magno tectum omnipatentis Olympi 
Concutit^ ac terras humiles, Erebumqu« sonantem, 
Apparens coelo^ ac terris^ Ereboque tremendus. 
Dique etiam fidgent reliqui splendore perenni : 
Sic Patri stherio modo Prindpis emula yirtus 
Semideumque^ Deis prsedatur sidera^ et altum 
Rellgione polum ; hinc terras ditione^ opibusque 
Et bello quatit, ac ssevum pietate Acheronta. 
Donee noctumis Dictynna inyecta quadrigis 
Cum Phoebo altemo lustralnt lumine terras^ 
Pulchraque per tadtum labentur sidera mundum, 
Stabunt res Venetse^ et pneclars ^<»ia Geiitis^ 
Sternum positis tutisdma flmdamentis. 

Dixerat^ et levibus yix equora tii^ere pkntis 
Visa^ petit binis propius de comibus unum^ 
Quo pater Eridanus violentibus influit undiii 
In mare purpureum^ et vitreo caput abdidit amne. 
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Alanet autem me fiiuuTifty ci\ju8 maxinmn esse vim sentio^ ut 
Oden etiaiD^ quam ad me scripsiatlj hoc loco inaeram.— £a autem 
haecest 

Intcrmissa diu Chelys^ 
Nee Lydiis oecini cormina tibiis^ 

Nee molles cithara modo6> 
Carmen perpetuo flebile personans. 

Sed nunc mente feror nova^ 
Per sacrumque trahit Melpomene nemua. 

Lauro tempora Delphico 
Cinctum Pierius me rapit^ et chorus 

Phcebo^ qua tumidus sequor^ 
Te darum recinens^ Alde^ in ApoUinia 

Arte^ et conspicuum. Tuie 
l^audes Istitiam^ dulceque gaudium« 

Solamenque dabunt mihi, 
£t mentem eripient tristibus e malla ; 

Syren carmlnibus truces 
Seu mulcet pelagi prscipitis minas 

Cantu, vel fide Lesbia^ 
Dum lenit virides Nereidum choros, 

£t Thetis cupide sonos 
Dulces sub vitreo gurgite concipit. 

Sic laudes quoties tuos 
Fulsis experior corde molestiis^ 

Non suspiria ab intimo 
Ducam corde ddens^ ut soleo nimis ; 

Sed Phoebus fadlis mee 
£rranti injiciens frsna Ucentie^ 

Permittet pede candido 
Errare^ et gelidos visere liberum 

Nympharum latices sinet. 
Tunc ipse ex adytis rite HeUconiis 

Metrum grandius eloquar, 
Candoremque canem semper amabilem. 

Alditie Cicero, vol. X. p. 216. 
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No. VI. 

Memorue Jacobi Critonii. 

Vel mortuum enim te laudari par est^ Jacobe Critoni^ quein 
importuna mors nobis abripuit. Quis enim te vivum non admir»- 
tus est } Quis mortuum non luget ? £go quidem^ te vivo^ maxi- 
mum judidi mei fructum capiebam; mortuo^ doloris modum non 
invenio. Vixesses^ Critoni ! vixisses ! neque imquam te Virgilii 
patria vidisset ! Fato enim quodam nobis misero contigit, ut quie 
ipsi ortum dedit^ superiore anno, (cum nondum XXII. statis 
annum explesses, gloriaeque satis, nobis minimum vixisses,) tibi 
vi vitam eriperet. Semper ego tui memoriam colam ; semper 
tua imago aute oculos obversabitur ; semper idem mihi eris, qui 
idem semper eris bonis omnibus. Faxit deus ut cselestia omnia 
tibi felicia contingant ; qui caelestia vivens semper adamaris^ et 
in eorum contemplatione totus versatus sis.—- O diem funestum 
V. Non. Quinct ! — Hsc ad te, ex hoc infelici ad illud csleste 
domiciHum, bona omnia precans, scribo. 

Veneiiis IV. non. Nov.' cd dxxciii. 

Qui te vivum coluit, mortuuraque observat, 

Aldus Mannuccius, P.F.A.Nrf- 



No. VII. ^ 

lUustri Adolescenti Stanislao Niegosseuuski, Polono. 

Optime cecidit, Stanislae prsstantissime, ut quod ego summo- 
pere optabam, id tu vicissim optares. Nota mihi tua virtus 
erat, nota tuarum laudum gloria; restabat ut tu mihi, ^o tibi, de 
fecie notus essem. Maximopere igitur devinctum me esse pro- 
fiteor Gabrieli Cavatio, ingenii et judicii laude prsstanti, qui ef- 
fedt non solum ut te nossera, scd ut tuum congressum, excellen- 
temque virtutem gustarem. Ego te magni fadebam ; nunc &- 
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teor Yicisse te ppinionem meam^ divinumque ingenium tuiim 
esse a vulgo longe remotum ; qui ea pnestes quae homines neque 
mirari satis pro dignitate possunt, O te felicem ! O me quoque 
felicem ! cui contigit te nosse^ tuaque amicitia frui. Fac^ queso, 
diutius nos non esse in tui desiderio^ neque tuam pnesentiam 
nobis nega ; qui^ te prssente^ aliquid sumus^ absente^ nihil pror- 
BUS esse nobis videmur. Ut igitur mei memoriam tibi renovem^ 
hsc ad te mitto Arati versus^ a Cicerone conversos ; — ^Poetam 
Poet« ; — malum poetam bono poetse. Librvm de Universiiaie, Cri- 
tonio meoy vel morttio, dedi : tibi, Critonii laudatori, ne dicam, an 
esmulo ? an utrigue ? an superiori ? Aratum do, Mirum^ dum 
scribo^ me inflammat tui videndi desiderium ; totos dies tecum 
libenter essem^ qui ex tua consuetudine maximum fructum ca- 
pio. Tu versus non scribis^ sed fundis ; ut vere poetam te natum 
esse omnes judicent. Non tu Thomam Per^inum^ in celeber- 
rimo isto Patavino Gymnasio Metaphysicen> eximia sui gloria et 
auditorum utilitate publice docentem^ mortuum^ in funere car- 
mine ex tempore publice laudasti ? Quid plura ? Ns^ qui te 
loudare vult^ neque initium neque finem reperiet tuarum lau- 
dum ; quse cum maxims sint et immortales^ immortali preconio 
digne sunt^ et te ipsum laudatorem quserunt. Redeo igitur ad 
primum illud : Fac^ Venetias revertens^ ut possimus te regus- 
tare^ et omnibus tuam virtutem communicare ; occultam enim 
earn esse non ego facile patior^ neque ea esse vult, Modestus 
ais^ quantum vis : modestiam tuam superabunt amici tui ; ne- 
que te latere volenti qui nimium jamdiu latueris^ modestis tuc 
vitio; hoc enim titulo appellare libet. Majorum tuorum nobi- 
litas^ vel maxima^ nihil te illustrat ; nihil ex ea ad te redundat^ 
bonorum omnium judicio : nobilitatem ipsam iliustras^ per teip- 
sum^ qui tan turn ci splendoris affers^ quantum alii ex ea acci- 
pere ssepe gloriantur. £t^ si saperent^ non gloriarentur. Vera no- 
bilitas est^ virtute prsstare^ et a se ipso nobilitatem petere; 
iique mihi vere nobiles videntur^ qui vel si maxime nobiles sint^ 
qualis tu prsecipue es^ nobilitatis vetustis titulis contemptis> 
nobilitatem a se sumunt^ in eaque gloriantur. O veram gloriam ! 
quam qui consequuntur^ beati illi mihi bonisque omnibus videri 
solent^ et beati certe sunt. 
Deus Opt. JVIax, te, qui tan tarn virtutem (nondum XIIX. 
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annum natum^ quod est mirum dictu) posaides^ diu ftlioem esse 
vetit 

Fenetiis, IV Non, Nov. co DXXCiii. 

Tui obsenrantissimus, 

Aldus Mannucdui, P. P. A. N. 



No. VIII. 

Extract from the Officina Historica of Felix Astolphi. 

" Lo soozzese e nodssimo a tutti (chiamavasi Giaoopo Crito- 
nio^) ilquakj quasi per un mostro marayiglioso k tempi nostri 
fti ammirato per la sua stupenda memoria^ si come queUo^ che 
penetrando quantunque giovanetto di 92. anid, per entro alle piik 
recondite scienze sponeva senGCi oscuri^ sentence dificillissime di 
Filosofi et Teologi^ si che k tutti quei^ che la sua prima lanu- 
gine guardavano^ pareva impossibile^ ch'egli leggere^ non che 
mandare alia memoria havesse potuto tanto." — Pa^e 76. 



No. IX. 

Extract from the Museum Historicum of Imvekialis, publish^ 
ed in the 1640^ about sixty years after the death ofCrickton. 

Hie est Critonius ille Scotus^ transacti dudum sieculi mon- 
strum^ prodigioso nature opifids conatu editum, quo Pamassi 
tpatia stupendo et inusitato spectaculo iUustrarentur. Hie est 
totius adhuc orbis judido Phoenix habitus ingeniorum ; divins 
mentis igniculis summi potius Datoris referens nugestatem^ 
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quam mortalem ad smulandum lacessens industriam; Seoeerit 
in Italiam ex Insula Scotis^ Occiduo contermina Oceano^ tunc 
temporis^ cum religionis causa intestins inibi seditiones exorte^ 
luctuosas toti regno calamitates attulerant; regina ipsa e sede 
pulsa^ et Anglorum careen tradita ; nee non ferro ac flammis^ in 
lares et fana Deum^ perdite grassantibus. Robertus siqvddem 
cgus pater ex Stuarda Regum Scotorum familia oriundus^ oppi- 
dorom Dominus^ et copiarum Ecdesis jura tuentium ductor, 
prfeclarum e tot incendiis eximendum filium^ traducendumque 
Venetias^ tutum pacis asylum^ existimavit. Ibi statim coram 
Duce ac Senatu perorans^ adolescens vigesimum vix attigens 
annum^ tam propensis hominum studiis est exceptus^ ut admi- 
ratio venerationem, plausum urbis in ipsum frequentia super- 
aret. Oris enim suavissimi species^ erectum corpus^ yaKda 
membra^ rose signum circa dextrum lumen innatum^ ut om- 
nium facile alliciebat oculos; sic prsealta facundia^ rermnque 
notitia prsclarissimarum, dsemonicum prorsus (qualem magnis 
vtrifl attribuit Aristoteles) el subesse animi testabantur yigorem. 
Quid aut magnificientius^ aut admirabilius^ quam in ipsis ephe- 
bis^ belli detentum studiis ingenium^ tantam in doctrinarum 
8rvis messem cogere potuisse? Quid humanum magis exsuper- 
ans captum^ quam vigesimo primo setatis anno^ decem lingua* 
rum peritia^ necnon Philosopbis^ Mathematicse^ Theologis^ mi^ 
tiorum artium, cs^erarumque omnium discipHnarum apicibus 
prsstitisse ? Porro quid magis in toto terrarum ambitu inaudi- 
tum^ quam digladiandt^ saltandi^ sonandi^ equitandi^ totiusque 
gymnasticffi prsestantiam singularem^ tot arcanis elats mentis 
junxisse prserogativis ? Deperiit ipsum prae ceteris Patavina ju- 
Yentus^ dum in omatissimum egus Lyceum prodiens^ cum ce- 
leberrimis Europe doctoribus^ de rebus omnibus disputationes 
iniit^ incredibili memorie, dictionis^ ac ingenii Micitate, adeo 
at ab ejus ore singuli velut delapai a coelo numinis depend^ent. 
Ac sane illud Aldi junioris testimonio traditum in prsfatione 
Cioeronis Paradoxorum^ quod accitis^ in Jacobi Aloysii Comelii 
Senatoris clarissimi domicilio, cunctis omnium ordinum gym-^ 
Basil professoribus^ cum Patavinas laudes ex tempore decantn-* 
lit, tum^ sex horarum spado^ susceptisplurium sdentiarum coU 
loqniisy ac tandem etiam proposito sibi laudands Ignoaraatie 
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thoaoAte^ taiA ornate ac disette te de re diait^ iit somnm potiM^ 
quam rem veram et prsesentem audire ac ridere arbitrfflrentiir. 
Hinc factum, ut alio die indictum in sedibus lUustrisfiimi Pa« * 
tavini Episcopi congressum, declinarent prope bmnes ; ei^^ 
tamen rei causam idem Aldus aperte non refert. Mihi qukinB 
ex patris mei, qui ipsum audiit, sermonibns agmtum, ex doe* ' 
toribus unum, interriti spiritus acie, Arcangelum MereeHariiui^ 
insignem Philosophum, cum Critonio de rebua Physidv tapkims 
graviterque disseruisse, impugnando, resolvmdo, interpretando 
subtiliter, ac prompte singula, qui propterea perbottc^ificum le»« ' 
tissime ooronie, ac vel ipsius disceptatoris judidiim est emeri* 
tus. Csterum Patavina bic deserens stadia, ceu ludis omniboi. 
victor, Venetias rursum se contulit ; ubi cum rabidis iniquorum 
morsibus exdtus, omnem vellet rettmdere livoris acutiem, in- 
feras, in Mde sacra Divi Joannis et Pauli, conelusiOnes ad dis- 
putandum exposuit, Pentecostes die, ac per triduuro propugna- 
tas. [[Ut iis, qui, virtute veraque animi nobilitate aliis prtelu- 
centes, bene de virtutis amatoribus sentire consueverunt, gra- 
tias agat immortales Jacobus Critonius Scotus, profiigatisque ac 
perditis bominibus omnem in posterUm jactandi occasionem 
auferat ; error<;s Aristotelis pene innumerabiles, et omnium La* 
tinorum Pbilosophorum, sive cum de ipsius moite disputant^ 
sive cum res Tbeologicas attingunt, et nonnuUonmi quoque 
Matbeseos professorum somnia refiitabit. Liberam ad bsc in 
omnibus disciplinis sive ills puUice tradi soleant, give sapien- 
tissimis tantum bominibus pervis sint, arguendi occasionem 
dat ; responsuruB sive Logicis et consuetis responsionibus, sive 
per secretam numerorum rationem, aat figuras Matben&aticas, 
sive per aliquod ex centum carminum generibus, ex propOnen- 
tium arbitriou^ En sacri celsissime originis impetus, quibus 
pares nulla temporum memoria, preeterquam in Pico Mirandula 
vix invenias. Tantus igitur bumani generis iulgor ocddit sub 
iniquo beu nimis Mantus coelo, deplorando semper eventu. Eo 
siquidem, cum Venetiis abstractus humanitate Guyllelmi Gron- 
zagbse Ducis, animi gratia recessisset, ac vespere quodam cum 
cithara, et ense sub alls solo, aulicorum more per urbem iisset ; 
contigit, ut Ducis filio, Vincentio (consulto an casu incertum) 
occurrens, ad arma fuerit acriter lacessitus : qui repente stre- 
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nninimo in iptum^ duosque socios insultu^ non solum eflferm 
icpeOens ictus^ sed magnum ipsis periculiun inferens^ eo lassa- 
tum tandem red^t prindpem^ ut edita voce Jacobo se pandere 
■it cooctus. Hk vero prolapsis statim genubus^ veniam afiecta^ 
tc impensms Tindictc dum peteret^ se^ quod ilium in tenebris 
wm dignovissetj excusans^ furenti atque inexorabUi Vincentii 
dextera transverberatus est^ V. Non. Quinct. anno ui>xxciii., 
expleto nondum status vigesimo secundo. MiseralMlis hercule 
&ti nmunrin ultimas usque terras ezpansus, nedum tetricis yi- 
▼entes instituds homines perculit, sed naturam prope turbaTit 
uniyersam ; quae^ pompam exddisse suam ingemens^ baud am» 
plius tantis se mortales cumulaturam honoribus minata est. 

GEORGII ROTINI. 
Ignoto latuit Phoenix Critonius evo^ 

Funereis postquam Mantua mersit aquis ; 
Scilicet^ ut surgat rediyivus in etliera Phtenix^ 

Auxilium posset qui dare nuUus erat. 
Famigeras itenun Critonius exit in auras^ 

£t volat ingenio docta per ora Tirum. 
Addidit imperio mansuras Diedalus alas 

£t penna has pennas Imperialis habet. 

RONCONII. 
Fert prejudicium sapiens Critonius annis^ 

Dum yindt roseis tempora cana comis. 
Hinc parat insidias etas^ qnibus ille reoedat, 

Inyida que tantum noUet habere yirum. 
Ast iterum snperat languens fera sscula^ namqne 

Que snperest, &mam non geHda uma capit. 
Ingenio Phoenix^ Phoenids sorte noyare 

Debuit ocdduum, non moritura dies. 
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No. X. 

Dempster's Account of Crichton. 

Hist. Ecdes. Geods Soot". Ub. III. p. 187. ' 

" Jaoobus Crichtonius^ sive Critonius^ illustri familia Cluni^ 
natus^ in patrio Gymnasio prima Musarum stipendia meruit. 
Inde ut erat vivaci ingenio^ militiam adolescens secutus pere- 
grinam. Ejus etiam brevi conditionis pertssus^ inltaliam^ litera- 
rum domidlium et humanitatis sacrarium^ concessit ; ubi Gaiua 
relicta, qua honorario satis amplo invitatus fuerat^ Venetias abiit, 
eaque ingenii sui^ et ad portentum stupends memorise^ incredi- 
bill ea setate lectione et judicio^ monumenta cdidit^ ut vulgo 
tniracuhim orbts et diceretur^ et esset. Atque crcbrescente se- 
cunda ilia fama^ inde evocatus^ Principis Mantuani juventuti 
prsepositus^ ab eodem noctu interfectus^ gravi Ducis patris do- 
lore^ nee minore indignatione : summo vero sui^ et apud dves 
suos^ et Italos saltern sequiores virtutum sstimatores, desiderio 
relicto. Amicos habuit prsecipuos Ijiurentium Massam, Scrini- 
arium Venetum^ Speronem Speronium, qui egr^ie eum in Epis- 
tolis commendat ad eum scriptis^ Aldum Manutium, qui Para- 
doxon Commentarium illi inscripsisse dignatus. Ab unico 
Tngano Boccalino maledicentissimo male exceptus est ; sed cum 
in eo homine scurrilis dicacitas sine ulla eruditionis mixtura sit^ 
honori erit Crichtonio nostro a tarn imperito violari. Sed pro- 
gramma Patavii ab ipso propositum adducam; quo fadlius 
quanta ingenii prsstantiafueritintelligatur." [^Here follows the 
Programrmiy given in page 248. Dempster then continues ;] 
Hanc sane ingenii ostentationem lubentius ferrem et fidentius 
pnedicarem^ quam possem pati jactabunde ad ^cotise Reges ge- 
nus ipsius referendum ; nam inane est ea se gentis aut sanguinis 
gloria perperam arrogata venditare^ cum tanta claritudo in tenui 
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fortuna ridicula videatur.* Quare ut verum sit, familiam Clu- 
niam nobilem esse^ ita illud mendacissimura^ Regis Scotie Ja- 
cobi Critonii Mqjores ullos extitisse ; quod tamen^ in Epistola ad 
Commentarium in laudes Paradoxa liminari^ asseruit Aldus Ma- 
nutius^ plus nimio in laudes Sanguinis et Familis efiusus : hoc 
ideo^ plenius ut Mortales intelligant^ quam insipida sit quorun- 
dam nostratium adolescentium elatio, qui se vilescere apud ex- 
teros existimant^ nisi specioso Regii sanguinis titulo se com- 
mendaverint ; quod vix unquam a vere nobili viro fieri animad- 
verti. Sed ad rem redeo. 
Ejus sunt^ 

Ode ad Laurentium Massam plures. Lib. I. 

Laudes Patavin©. Lib. I. 

Carmen ex tempore ejfusum, cum, in Jacohi Aloysii Cor- 

nelii domo, experimenium ingenii, coram toia Academice 

frequentia, non sine multorum stupor e, facer et, 

Ignoranti© laudatio. Lib. I. 

Extemporale thema ibidem redditum, post sex korarum 

dispuiationes. Ut pracsentes somnia potivs fovere, quam 

rem verum videre affirm arinf, ait Manutius, 

De appulsu suo Venetias. Lib. I. Epos. 

Odffi ad Aldum jVIanutium. Lib. L 

Epistolffi ad diversos. Lib. 1. 

P^fationes solemnes in omnes scientias^ sacras et pro- 

fanas. Lib. I. 

Judicium de Philosophis. Lib. I. 



* It has aheadj been shewn (p. 10.) that Crichton, in maintaining 
his descent from the royal House of Stuart, asserted nothing but the 
truth ; and if such an assertion be found to savour somewhat of vain 
glory, yet, in this, he only followed the example of the age, and of his 
countrymen, who were not always so well grounded in their *' boast of 
heraldry.'*—" Nulli," says Barclay, in his character of the Scottish 
nation^ *.* nulli magis memores suae stirpis, adeo ut familise decus ma- 
lint interdum sua paiipertate foedare, quam supprimere iutempestivos 
titulos, et suae cognationis parumper obUviscL Nam in regione vironim 
foBCundiore quam frugum, necesse est clarissimi sanguinis multos in 
cgestatcm nasci : quibus, per diversa terrarum qusrentibus ope8» (nee 
alii fide aut industria praecellent,) et ad prseconia suae nobilitatis obsti- 
natis, saepius audientium risus, quam lachrymae et fides accessit— JSar- 
elai Satyricon, 1674, p. 391. 
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Errores Aristotelis. Lib. I. 

Reiiitatio Matbematioorum. . Lib. L 

Armes an Liters prsstant ? Controversia Oratoria. Lib. I. 

Vixit anno MDLXXXI. Plures libros memoriter tenebat^ 
quam quisquam ea state legerat. {Felix Asiolphus, in Officina 
Historica, pagina CII.) 



No. XI. 



Johnstons praise of Crichton. 

Another poetical testimony to the merits of Crichton^ is that 
of John Johnston^ in his Heroes Scoti ; a poem^ consisting of a 
collection of short characteristic stanzas on the most eminent 
persons in Scottish history^ written in the year 1603. It also 
fixes the date of his deaths and the hand by which he fell. — 



(t 



Jacobtis Crittonius, Clunius, Musarum pariier ei martis 
alumnus, omnibus in studiis admirabilis, Mantuas, a Duds 
Mantuancs Jilio ccesus, 1581." 

Et genus et censum dat Scotia : Gallia pectus 

Excolit : admirans Itala terra virum 
Ambit, et esse suum vellet. Grens semula yitam 

Abstulit. — An satis hoc, dicat ut ilia suum ? 
Mantua habet cineres, scelus exsecrata nefandum. 

At tumuli tanto gaudet honore tamen. 



No. XII. 



Abemethys Encomium on Crichton. 
Musa Campestris, MonspeUi» 1609.— jP^t^^ 52. 

D. M. 
Popularis sui, Jacobi Chrichtoni a Cluny^ Juvenis incompara- 
bilis, tarn acumine, judicio, memoriaque omnium literarum 
obHvisci nescia> quam equestri, gladiatoria, omniumque armo- 
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rum exerdtatione^ quo ad majorem stuporem totius Italii?, ita 
et ejusdem mcerorem indigne truddati a G. 6. D. M. D. 8. 

O felix animi juvenis Chrichtone vigore 
Ingenii volitante supra^ qui vectus in astra 
Humauam sortem et mortalis culmen honoris ! 
Seu placuit musas colere^ aut glomeramine camptun 
Tundere comipedis^ pictisve ardescere in armis. 
Grandia sublimis nuper miracula mentis 
Monstrasti attonito^ et rapuisti protinus orbi. 
Tuque, licet Princeps, peperit quern Mantua dara, 
Gonzaga infelix ! tua quam temeraria dextra ! 
Heu decus Aonidum fixisti rulnere foedo, 
Doctoremque tuae, formatoremque juventae ; 
Quo nimium, nimium infelix Chrichtonus obivity 
Athens invisas auras, lucemque relinquens ; 
Nunc fadnus pueri deplora state senili. 
lUum Antenoridse flerunt, Phaetontias unda 
Deflevit miserum, flevit Venetusque Senatus, 
Matrons Adriacse simul, Italidesque puells. 
Flevit olorifero peramcenus Mincius amne. 
Ilium omnes Athesisque Dese, et Benaddes omnes 
Flevere : at doets ante alias flevere Sorores. 
Quin popularis adhuc gemitum Fortha abdit in alveo, 
Fortha, Caledoniis foecundans arva colonis. 
Ergo, fios Juvenum, Scotis spes, Palladis ingens, 
Ereptumque decus Musarum e dulcibus ulnis, 
Te^ quamvis sileant alii, Chrichtone, Poets, 
Teque, tuamque necem, nunquam mea Musa silebit: 
Flebilibusque modis semper tua fata queretur, 
Sspe iterans luctus, et sin^tantia verba. 



In Eundem. 

Si videas qus mira diu, mirabere non plus ; 
Sin semel, in totos mira loquere dies. 
Chrichtonum hinc Superi voluere ostendere mundo 
Tantum : non mundo hunc hi voluere dare. 
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No. XIII. 

David Bachanans Account of Crichton. 

From his MS. written about the year 1635, preserved in the Adyocatet* 

Library. 

Jacobus Crlchtonius^ genere et natione Scotus^ ex fiunilia 
Cluniensi in Angusia generosis parentibus ortus^ a teneris 
annis in Sdiola Edinburgena bonis Uteris informatus, et in aca- 
demia Andreapolitana philosopbicis studiis imbutus. Postquam 
yero artes liberales ex parte didicisset^ jamque sui juris plane 
factus, nullum peculiare studium est secutus; sed quasi per 
omnia vagatus^ uti erat juvenis multiplicis doctrine et me- 
morise stupendique ingenii^ modo in grammaticis^ modo in po- 
litids et rhetoricis, modo in philosophicis studiis^ et modo in 
theologicis se exercuit^ ita ut in omni genere scientiarum doctis- 
simus haberetur. Demum longinquas petit regiones^ ut illic 
roeliores in studiis progressus feceret^ et tum in Gallia^ Grerma- 
nia^ et Italia peregrinaret. Inter omnes viros doctos illius seculi, 
tanquam miraculum doctrins divinitus missum, tum inter Pon- 
tificios^ tum inter Frotestantes^ habitus est. Vita ipsius a Paulo 
Manutio scripta est^ in prsefatione Commentariorum ad Paradoxa 
Ciceronis ; quos Commentarios eidem Critonio inscribit^ dedi- 
catque. In horum decurs^u^ Carmina Crichtonii nonnulla ab obli- 
vionis injuria vindicat Manutius^ cum mirabili illo programmate 
yalvis Academic Patavinse affixo^ in quo publice se obtulit contra 
omnes Professores et Doctores ejusdem academiffi^ imo totius Ita- 
he, de omni questione Artium aut Scientiarum cum illis dis« 
serere: quod postea in prscipuis Academiis^ maxime vero in ipsa 
Romana Civitate^ preesentibus Pontifice^ Cardinalibus^ Dudbus^ 
Pincipibus^ aliisque doctis viris ; in qua tantam obtinuit laudem- 
gloriam^ et victoriam^ ut a Clemente VIII. pro admirabili ipsius 
ingenio et doctrina commendatus fuerat Principi et Duci de^ 
Mantua, ad filium suum instituendum in omni politiori doc- 
trina; a quo postea^ in noctuma quadam ambulatione^ quod ama- 
siam principis deperiret^ infeliciter est uiterfectus^ in statis suse 
flore^ cum vix trigcsimum attigisset annum. Ejus cfiegics in 
Vaticana Bibliothcca posita fuit, et in hunc usque diem conser- 

4 
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vatur a Pontifice. Vir crat in humaniore literatura supra vul- 
garem morem eruditus; poeta non vulgaris^ orator disertus^ 
philosophus acutissimus ; acris ingenii, solid! judicii^ summc 
•eruditionis^ paris eloquentis^ incredibilis industris et laboris ; 
denique^ in omni melioris doctrinse genere tantam oonsecutus est 
perfectionem^ ut inter eruditissimos statis sus viros non imme- 
rito esset numerandus. Reliquit mnlta ^egie calamo annotata, 
(plura qiddem mnlto et majora relicturus^ ni^ morte repentina 
fuisset prseventns^) qus docta cum voluptate l^eret posteritas ; 
preedpue haec, — Orationes quajsdam^ Theses quasdam^ Carmi- 
na varia. Claruit^ anno intimatae Facis Evangelicffi 1582^ sub 
Scotis Rege^ Jacobo Sexto. 



No. XIV. 

Sir Thomas Urquharfs Account of Crichton, 
From the Jewels p. 58. 

To speak a little now of his (Lord Napier's) compatriot 
Crichtoun, I hope will not offend the ingenuous reader ; who 
may know^ by what is already displayed^ that it cannot be 
heterogeneal from the proposed purpose, to make report of that 
magnanimous act atchieved by him at the Duke of Mantua's 
court, to the honour not only of his own, but to the eternal 
renown also of the whole Isle of Britain ; the manner whereof 
was thus : 

A certaine Italian gentleman, of a mighty, able, strong, nimble, 
and vigorous body, by nature fierce, cruel, warlike, and auda- 
cious, and in the gladiatory art so superlatively expert and dex- 
trous, that all the most skilful teachers of escrime, and fencing- 
masters of Italy (which in matter of choice professors in (hat 
faculty needed never as yet to yield to any nation in the world) 
were by him beaten to their good behaviour, and, by blows and 
thrusts given in which they could not avoid, enforced to ac- 
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knowledge him their overcomer : bethinking himself^ how, 
after so great a conquest of reputation, he might by such means 
be vay suddenly enriched, he projected a course of exchanging 
the blunt to sliarp, and the fbiles into tucks ; and in this reso- 
luticm providing a purse faH of gold, worth neer upon four 
hundred pounds English money, traveled alongst the most 
especial and considerable parts of Spaine, France, the Low 
Countryes, Germany, Pole, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other 
places, wherever there was greatest probability of encountering 
with the eagerest and most atrocious duellists; and immediately 
after his arrival to any dty or town that gave apparent likeli- 
hood of some one or other champion that would enter the lists 
and cope with him, he boldly challenged them with sound of 
trumpet, in the chief market place, to adventure an equal siun 
of money against that of his, to be disputed at the sword's point, 
who should have both. There failed not several brave men, 
almost of all nations, who accepting of his cartels, were not 
afraid to hazard both their person and coine against him : but 
(till he midled with this Crichtoun) so maine was the ascen<- 
dant he had above all his antagonists, and so unlucky the fate of 
such as offered to scuffle with him, that all his opposing com- 
batants (of what state or dominion soever they were) who had 
not lost both their life and gold, were glad, for the preservation 
of their person, (though sometimes with a great expence of 
blood,) to leave both their reputation and money behind them. 
At last returning homewards to his own country, loaded with 
honour and wealth, or rather the spoile of the reputation of 
those forraiginers, whom the Italians call Tramontani, he, by 
the way, after his accustomed manner of aboarding other places, 
repaired to the city of Mantua, where the Duke (according to 
the courtesie usually bestowed on him by other princes) vouch- 
safed him a protection, and savegard for his person : he (as 
formerly he was wont to do by beat of drum, sound of trumpet, 
and several printed papers, disclosing his designe, battered on 
all the chief gates, posts and pillars of the town,) gave aU men 
to understand, that his purpose was to challenge at the single 
rapier, any whosoever of that city or country, that durst be so 
bold as to fight with him, provided he would dcposite a bag of 
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fire hundred Spanish pistols^ ever against another of the same 
value^ which himself shotdd lay down^ upon this conditioii, 
that the enjoyment of hoth shotdd he the conqueror's due. His 
diallenge was not long unanswered : for it happened at the 
same time^ that three of the most notahle cutters in the world, 
(and so highly cried up for valour^ that all the hravos of the 
land were content to give way to their domineering, how inso- 
lent soever they should prove, because of their, fanner con- 
stantly obtained victories in the field,^) were all three together 
at the court of Mantua ; who hearing of such a harvest of five 
hundred pistols, to be reaped (as they expected) very soon, and 
with ease, had almost contested amongst themselves for the 
priority of the first encounterer, but that one pf my Lord 
Duke's courtiers moved them to cast lots who should be first, 
second, and third, in case of none the former two should prove 
victorious. Without more adoe,^ he whose chance it was to 
answer the cartel with the first' defiance, presented himself 
within the barriers, or place appointed for the fight, where his 
adversary attending him, as soon as the trumpet sounded a 
charge, they jointly fell to work : and (because I am not now 
to amplify the particulars of a combat) althou^ the dispute 
was very hot for a while, yet, whose fortune it was to be the 
first of the three in the field, had the disaster to be the first of 
the three that was foyled : for at last with a thrust in the throat 
he was killed dead upon the ground. This nevertheless not a 
whit dismayed the other two ; for the next day he that was 
second in the roll, gave his appearance after the same manner 
as the first had done, but with no better success ; for he like- 
wise was laid fiat dead upon the place, by means of a thrust he 
received in the heart. The last of the three finding that he was 
as sure of being engaged in the fight, as if he had been the first 
in order, pluckt up his heart, knit his spirits together, and, on 
the day after the death of the second, most dourageously enter- 
ing the lists, demeaned himself for a while with great activity 
and skill ; but at last, his luck being the same with those that 
preceded him, by a thrust in the belly, he within four-and- 
twenty hours after gave up the ghost. These (you may imagine) 
were lamentable spectacles to the Duke and citie of Mantua, 
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who casting down tbeb* &oes fbr shame^ knew not what course 
to take for reparation of their honour. The conquering duel- 
Hst^ proud of a victory so highly tending to both his honour 
and profit^ for the space of a whole fortnight^ or two weeks 
together^ marched daily along tiie streets of Mantua (without 
any opposition or controulment) like another Romulus^ or Mar- 
ceUus^ in triumph : which the neyer-t6o^mlidi»to«>be^admired 
Cridhtoun perceivings to Wipe off the imputation of cowardise 
lying upon the court of MantUa^ to which he had but eren then 
arrived^ (although formerly he had been a domestic thereof^) he 
could neither eat nor drink till he had fifst sent a challenge to the 
conqueror^ appelling hitti to repair With his best sword iU his 
hands by 9 of the clock in the morning of the next day^ in pre^ 
sence of the whole court] and in the same place where he had 
killed the other three^ to fight with him upon this quarreU; that^ 
in the Court of Mantua^ there were as valiant men as he ^ atid, 
fbr his better encouragement to the desired undeKakihg^ he 
assured him^ that^ to the afbresaid five huildi^ pistols^ he 
would adjoin a thousand tnore ; wishing him to do ^e like/ 
that the victor^ upon the point of his sWord, might carry alVay 
the richer booty. The challenge^ '^th all its conditions^ is no 
sooner accepted of^ the time and plade mutually condescended 
upon kept accordingly^ and the fifteen hundred pistols hinc indd 
deposited^ but of the two rapiers of equal weight, length, and 
goodness, each taking one, in presence of the Duke, Dutchess, 
with all the nobleUieh, ladies, magniflco's, aiid all the choicest 
of both men, wotanen, and maids of thai city, ad soon as the sig-* 
tial for the duel Was given, by the shot of a great piece of ordi<* 
nance, of three score and four pound ball, the tr^o combatants, 
with a lion-Hke animosity, made their approach to one another; 
and^ being Within distance, the valiant CrichtouU, td make his 
adversary spend his ^ry the sooner, betook himself to the de- 
fensive part ; wherein, fbr a long tiihe, he shewed Such excel« 
lent delLterity, in warding the Other's blows, slighting his ftlsi-* 
fyings, in breaking measure, and often, by the i^^ty of his 
body, avoiditig his thrusts, that he seemed but to plfty> ^hikt 
the other was in earnest. The sweetness of Gridbtoun's coun- 
tenance, in the hotest o^ the assault, like a ghiice ti lightning 
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on djie hearts of the spectajtors^ hrougl^t all ^0 Italian iadj^ 01 
a sudden to he enamoured of ji^ta ; nrhijst die stamnesa of the 
other's aq^t^ he looking like an epraged hear^ would hay^ 
i^jtruck terror into wolves^ and afir^hted an English mastif. 
TjiioiigltiL they were both in t))eir linens^ (to wit shirts ai^} 
drawers^ without a^y other a]^»arel)^ apd in all outward coii- 
▼eniences equally a4^ui^ted; the Italian^ with redoubling )aB 
atrp^ks^ fiNoned at the mouth with a cholerick heart, and i^^Ml- 
ed a pantling breach : the Scot, in nistain^ig his eh^u^Oj kept 
himself in a plaEisai^ t temper^ without passion^ and made void i^ia 
desigpi^es : he alters his wards from ti^ce jbo quart ; he prints 
^nd seconds it, now high, now lowe^ and casts his body (J^ 
another Prothee) into all the shapes he cam ^ 1^ ^n opeii on 
his adWrsary^ and lay hold of an advantage ; but all in vaii^ ; 
for the invincible Crichtoun, whom no cunning |ras aUe tQ 
surprise, contrepostures his lesgectiY^ wards, and, with an in- 
credible nimbleness both of hand and foot, evades his intentj^ 
and frustrates the invasion. Now is it that the never-before« 
conquered Italian, finding himself a little &int, enters into a 
cpnjfideration that he may be overmatched ; whereupon, a sad 
^prehension of danger seizing upon all his spirits, he would 
gladly have his life bestowed upon him as a gift, but that, ha- 
ving never been accustomed to yedd, he knows not how to b^ 
it. Af atchless Crichtoun, seeing it now high time to put a gal- 
lant catastrophe to that so«long-dubious combat, animated with 
a divinely inspired fervende, to fhlfiU the expectation of the 
ladies, and crown the Duke's illustrious hopes, changeth his 
garb^ &lls to act another part, and^ from defender^ turns assail- 
ant : never di4. art so grace nature, nor nature second the pre- 
cepts of art with so much liveliness, and such observande of 
^me, as when, after he had struck fire out of the steel of his 
enemies sword, and gained the feeble therec^ with the fort of 
his own, by angles of the strongest position, he did, by geome** 
trical flourishes of straight and oblique lines,, so practically exe^ 
ente^the speculative part, that, as if there had been Remora's 
and secret diarms in the variety of his motion, the fierceness 
of his |be was in a trice tranqualified into the nunmeaa of a 
pageant. Then was it that, to vindicate the fiep^tation of the 
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Duke's fiunQy^ and expiate the blood of the three vanquished 
gentlemen^ he alonged a stoccade de piedferme ; then recoyling, 
he advanced another thrust^ and lodged it home ; after which, 
retiring again, his right foot did beat the cadence of the blow 
that pierced the belly bf this Italian ; whose heart and throat 
being hit with the two former streaks, these three firanch bouts 
given in upon the back of other r brides that, if lines were 
imagined drawn fh>m. the hand that livered them, to the places 
which weife mai^ked by them, they would represent a perfect 
Isosceles triangle. With a perpen^cular ftom the top angle, 
cutting the basis in the middle ; they likewise give us to under- 
stand, that by them h6 was to be made a sacrifice of atonemeiit 
for the slaughter of the three afbresaid gentlemen, who were 
wounded in the very same pa^ts of their bodies by other thjbee 
such venees as these, each whereof being mortal^ apd hi$ vit||l 
spirits exhaUhg as his blood gushed out, all ^e spoke was thi^^ 
That seeing he could not live, his comfort in dyipg was, dxat he 
could not die by the hand of a braver man : after the uttering 
of which words he expiring, with IJie shril dareens (^ trumpets^ 
bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwacked beating of drums, 
universal clapping of hands, and loud acclaxoations of joy fbr so 
jglorious a victory, the aire above them was so rarified, by the 
extremity of the noise and vehement sounds dispeiling the 
thickest and most condensed parts thereof, that (as Plutarch 
speaks of the Grecians, when they raised th^ir shouts of alle- 
gress up to the veiy heavens, at the hearing of the gracious 
proclamations of Paulus ^milius io favour of their liberty,) the 
very sparrows and other flying fi^wls were said to &I1 to the 
ground for want of aire enough to uj^old them in their flight. 



No. xy, 

WHH of Mr Robert Creychtoun ofEUock, 2fth January ^ 1566. 

Preceding the Will, there is inserted in the Ccmmiissarjr Books 
& very particular Invmtory of the festator^s Bfifects, whidi is 
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curious^ but too long ta be here printed. — The following ac- 
oount of his i>^/j and Gear may be interesting : — 

Sununa of the dettis awand be the deidj • ^1214 11 4 

Restethof friegeir, the dettisdeduciti - 4652 2 8 

To be divided in thrie partis^ t}ie d^eid's pa^t is 1550 14 2 
Q'of the (joot is oowponit for 50 ijiierkia. 

Followu the deidts ft^gacie <md. Latter WUU 
At £d' the xviii day of June^ the yeir of God i'"v^lxxxii yeiris. 
The quhilk day, I, Mr Robert Creychtoui^ of EUok, advocat to 
our Soverane Lord, Ipiawalid perfytUe that nothing is mair suir 
than deid, nor nathing sa uncertane as the^hpur^pf deid, thair- 
forenow being of guid sence ancyudgeinentyalthocl^tdebilitat and 
•walk in person, makis my testament, and decWis my latter will 
to bein manner foUowing: First, I commend my sauU in the hands 
of the Lord, beand surlie persuadit with myself that their is na 
salvatioun for man .hot in the bluid of the Immaculat Lamb 
Jesus Chryst, accordiQg to the prpmeis maid immediatlie. efter 
the &11 of Adame, and I half sure hope. to be savitheirby, and 
that he sail not remember the synes of mY youth, nor my re- 
belliones, hot sail be merdfull to me, according to his greit 
kyndnes ; I hoip to see the gudness of ihe Lord in the land 
of the leiving : Prayes to the Lord evermair, sobeit, evermair so- 
beit, even sobeit. Nixt, I leif my bodie to be bureit quhair my 
wyf and freindis thinks gude. Thridlie, as to my guidis and geir, 
I am not very ryche thaixin, yit Imak Isobell porthuik, my wyf, 
to be my onlie executrix and intromessatrix with my haill guids, 
geir, and dettis audhtand to me, and to mak Inventar thereupon 
as scho thinks expedient ; and failyeihg of hir, be deceis <n* 
non«acceptation of the said office, I nominat Mr James and Ro- 
bert Creychtouns^ my spunes, my executors, for I am auchtand 
to hir saxtene hundreth merkjs of the sex thousand merkis that 
was destinat to be laid cm land be the contract of marriage 
maid betwix me and hir. Item, because that my wyf hes lyf- 
rent gevin be me to hir in hir virginitie, of the lands (sS Elibk 
and Euchane, within the baronie of Sanquhair, conforme to oa^ 
contrfct of marriage,. "inudrfoir it is my sempill desire and maiat 
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cajrftill request^ that my fHendis following^ viz. my Lord Erk of 
Arrane^ my Lord £rle of . Gourie^ James Lord Doune, Ar* 
Stewart^ burges of £d^ bis broder> 'William Creyditoun^ tutor 
of Sanquhare, James Creycbtoun of Carte^ Robert Dalzell^ ap- 
peirand of that ilk> James Herrot of Trabroun^ George Home 
of Broxmouth^ ]^fr Jatnes B>orthiiik of LochiH^ Alex' Creycb- 
toun^ fear of Nancbteh; Patrick Creycbtoun of Lugtoun^ and 
John Creycbtoun of Biimstoun, for the gudewill and bue that 
has been ajnangls us^ that thai will take the mantenance of hir 
and hir tennentis^ in cais ony persone vald do hbr wrang, 
qubilk is not believit^ for it war the will of God ai^d dewtie 
constrains me that scho be not burt^ for scbo has bene to me 
ane honest lowing wyf^ chest m hir persoune^ and ane that fbiiia 
God : I nominat tbir selfsame persounes to fo):tifie and mentene 
hir^ bir baimis and tenpentis^ in the lands of Eist Cragy, quhilk 
wer conqueist with hir awin tocher at the leist^ ay and qtibill my 
sbne returne out of Italie^ and thane ordains him to honour and 
mentene hir^ as he will answer to God and half my blesfdHg. 
Item^ I ordahe the said Isobell Borthuik^ my wyf^ to ware the 
sextene l^undreth merkis forsaids upoun sic lands^ roumesj^ and 
possessiouns as may be conqueist thairwith, the lyfi*ent thaih>f 
to birself^ and the fijs to hir twa baimis^ quhilkis fidlying to my 
airis what$umever^ conforme to the contract of mariage^ and that 
by the adyyse of my fr^ds. foirsaids^ or ony four of thame at 
hir optioun. Itein^ I leif to my said spous ane maser of silrer, 
with ane ^te haifandbaith our names andarmes gravit thaitupon. 
Item^ ane uther littell maser without ane fute. Item^ I leif to 
hir ane littell sUvcr peice^ with ane silver cover ourgilt^ quhilk 
Agnes Stewart gaif in gift to JVIargaret Creycbtoun^ our docbter. 
Item^ ane silver saltfatt ourgilt^ haifand bayth our names and 
arms ingraven thairupon. Item, ane half dussone silver spounes, 
markit with bayth our names. I^ra, ane silver pece, with bayth 
our names and anpes grawfn thairon; becaus the haill silver 
wark above written was made in hir awin tyme with her awin 
guids and geir, and thairfoir maist properKe appertenis to hir ; 
And this far concerning my wyf, to the glorie of God, subscry- 
vit with my hand, befoir thir witnesses, Johne Haliday and Mr 
William KeHie; Sic subscrihiiur, R. Creychtoun. Item, I brif 
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appouitit Marie to remane with the Laird of Kinnaird and the 
Lady;, mj fiiythfiill and constant freinds erer frome the b^in- 
ning ; and quhan scho enteris^ I ordane that hir inftftment of 
Balden be delyrerit |o hir self; that scho be not oterchaigeable 
to hir friends, I haif assignit to hir twa yeiris profit of Clnney 
and Friertoon, qohilk wilbe ane suffident todber to hir, being 
Weill kedpit and gadderit togidder, and yit we honp io proryde. 
nther wayis in the menetvme. Sicklyke I haif appointed Gris- 
leU to remahe with my lord of Downe, and my kddy his bed 
isJloir, my £iythftill and instant freindis ay fit>m the begin- 
ning; and quhan seho enierisl, I mrdalie that hir in&ftment of 
Ros^e Ochell be delyverit to hirself ; that scho be not oyer- 
chaii^bill to hir firdndis, I haif assignit to hir twa yeiris pro- 
fitt of eituiey and Frieitoiin, ^iihilk will be ane snffiij^nt todier 
to hir, being ^eUl kelpit and gioiderit tbgidder^ yit hoipis to 
ppyyde ntherways in the mene tyine^ Item, I haif appointit 
Helene to remane with the mastres of Ochiltree, my fs^thftdl, 
cpnstant, and godlie fireindjf ay fiom the begiiming, and that 
scho haif her assignation of the teinds of Fomeochis, qnhair- 
throw seho be not oyerchargeabill to hir fieinds, qnhilk will 
siiak her ane honest present Ijf, single as scho is and hes gude 
i^cht thairto aye and quhile her broder lay down to her i°>li. 
Item, I haif appointit Elspeth to remain with my wyf> and that 
sho haif hir assignatonn o£ the teindis of Cluney, qnhairthrow 
scho be nocht over chargeabill to hir fireindis. To the quhilk 
w^o hes gude rycht ay and quhilk hir broder pay to hir i™ 
iperkis. Item, 1 haif appointit Robert to remane with Archibald 
Stewart and Helene Aichesoun, my gude brother and sister, and 
that he haif his ryghts delyverit to thame. To witt his lettir of 
pensioim of the priorie of St Andrews of thrie chalder Kerse 
aitUs, with the kingis confirmation and decreit, and four formes 
past thairupon, togidder with his ihfeftment of Catslak, quhUks 
lands ar worth all the leving I haif, gif thai culd be defendit fira 
bangisteris, theiff and traitor. I nominat my Lord of Downe and 
the said Archibald tutoris testamentaris conjunctlie and severallie 
to the said Robert. Item, as to Agnes Creychtoun, my dochter, 
gottin betwix me and Agnes Mowbray, my second spous, I 
Uif hfr tobe bixxdit up withjher goddame, the Lady Bamebow- 
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gall, and I assigne to fair that thotusand merkid of tocKer gode^ ' 
(Hfoniisit to me be her gudar and his eautioneris, and giffis hir ' 
fyi power to persew the samyn ; and I sail sdiortlie provyde hir 
ane pteeent lyfe, quhill the hous cum in division, that it msjr be * 
lernit qtdiat acho filllis, I nominat Mr James Creychtbvm, inf el«' ' 
dest sone, hir tutor teatamentar. Item, I will that my Loid of ' 
Dowse and Archibald Stewart, his bfoder, haif iSbe ihsycht and 
handling of all my evidentis conoevning my sohie^ Mr Jam^, ^ 
and that Johne Haliday and M' Wm. Kel&e, huf the keipi%of ' 
the key of the kest to that efibct qnhilk is in IHynhilL I^teih, I 
dedair my will anent this annnehreilt f\irth of Cranstouh, togid- ' 
der with the prindpall aowme. That incais ony thing may be re-^ * 
coverit thairof at ony tyme, the same halelie be applyit to the' 
fnrthenmce of the manages of my dochteris, Marie and Grrissel! 
Creychtoons. Subacrytit with my hand at Ed" the xviii day of 
Jtme, the yeir of God i"Vlxxxii yeiris, befoir thir witnesses, * 
George Lawsone, John Haliday, and Mr William KeUie, with 
utheris diveris, sic subMcrihiiur R. Creychtoun. 

We, Mr Jdbn Prestoon, &o. be the tennoor heirof, ratiJAiaf^ 
approvis, aind confermis this present testament or inyentieir, in sa-' 
&r as the samyn ia deuUe and lawfUllie maid, of the gudis and 
geir abone specifiet allanerlie, and gevis and commitis the intro* * 
missioun with the samyn to the said Issobell Borthuik, only 
executot testamentar nominat be the said umquhile Mr Robert 
Creychtonn, reservand compt to be maid be hir thereof as acw 
cords of the law. And scho being swome, mayd fiiyth treulie 
to exerce the said offiee, and hes Aindin caution that the gudr 
and f^ finsaids sal be Airthcumand to all parties, halMd in« 
tres, as law will, as ane act maid thereupon beiris. 



No. XVI. 



Pteceptttm Cart® Confitmataoiiis super Carta et Inffeodatiobe 
fkcta per reverendum patrem Jacobum Episcopum Dunkelden^^ 
com consensu et assensu Capitoli qjusdem, Magii^tro Jaoobo' 
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• * * 

Crychtoun, filio prhno graito Magbtri Roberti CrydkUnai.dm^i 
Elkdcy adyocati S. D. N. R^^; fte heredibus isascaliif dicti Jl»- 
gistri Jaoobi de oorpore mio legitiixie procreamUa^ quibos defid^i^ 
entibosj^ Roberto CrycbtoUQ <^vs frain ^erinaijp^, ,ac .bffmKhoa 
sqia mascuUsi de oorpore fliio legitime pn>pr^^id|f».qi9ibiif defi^ 
cientibuf^ dietq M^gfisHtro Itoberto, ^driim p$i|ri^,ae rdiqnja ^Jiia 
heradlbqs sdia tnaisooHB^ de oospore sub Ic^tiine pjocreatii^ aeu 
proc^peaqdiB^ quibas enmibtts defidentibua^ I^QiQia el po^ 
pinqmcnibiiB bc^dibiu aeu aaaignatia dicti Magislifi Robert 
qiiibiiscimque^ de totis et ihtegris teoria de Clutiy subacriptia^ 
VVL Terria BcmiinicaHbiu. de Cluny yoeat. lie Ht^y^ cum erofta 
orientali eaiundem^pratis, lacu, afttiquo paoote caatp> ac aiatodia 
castri ft fortalidi de Cluny ju^ta dictum lacum^ Terria de Brew- 
bioua de Concragy, T^iris de Adameatoun aZta«^ Baldernoch, Ter- 
ria de Cittigend> Tenia de Cobcragy^ Molendino et Mybntoun de 
Cpncragy^ cuixi multuria aditia et consuetia^ tain terraruni de 
Jjnuninalie, quam reliquarum tepr^rum 8a^»ra8criptaru]ny cum, 
omnibua et aingulia auia pertineiitifs^ Jacentibua iufira IKoceaim 
Qunkelden^ et Viceeomitatixm de Pertb. ac etiam de Jure patio- 
natui^ Ubevft et plesa Diipeoitioae^ d^Jtottlvr^Japelltoianim aeu 
Ihrebendanim CapeQe dive Eatherius, ibtrli lacum antedictum 
aituat. Reaervato Hb^iw teuetneuio 61 yitiali redditu ommum et 
ainguIarUm prefillailam lVli«rula ac reliquerum aupraacripto- 
mm^ earn Ji«re Efttnmatua et'Douatiobia antedicto pre&to Ma« 
giatro Roberto Crycbtoun^ jhto omnibus diebus vits su«r; Ttueitu^ 
de dicto epiaco^ ae aucceaaoribua auia, &m;. Afvi^ caHtrum de 
Striveliug^ tertio die mensia. J$mii^ AuiH>:.I)aiwm..miUeBi0Mi< 
quipgeiitesu^gi Sept^esiviQ^i^QflOvr-J^jp fi<egi^trQ ^fkcrHi $i» 
g^V/fj xlvij 8, . ... - .. ' :' 'f '■ ' « 



- . • • . ■ ' I 



' " Jay oui parler i'voi Triton JBicofiffxia en IteUe qui n'aToit 
que SI ana. quand il. etoit.t^e pwr.le copmiiiiadenient de Due de 
Mantoue, et qui s^aypit IS Imguoa^ amt l»u ks pem, poeteii 
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disimtoit de omni scibfli et repohdoit en vers. C'estoit inge* 
nium prodigioBum admiratione magis qiiam amore dignum. 11 
estoit un peu fkt. Ei judkittm non tantum adfuit Prindpcs 
solent ilia ingenia aitiai^^ iion Vero b^ike doctos.^ 

This passage iti the ScaHgerana^ as well as the fbnner from 
the poems of AberYietliy, p. 58, was disooyered by Dr Irring, ; 
and engrossed by hina in a short notiee r^arding the Admins 
ble Criehton> which is |>rlnted in his Appendix to the Life of 
Buchanan. The evidence contained in the account by Scaligor 
is certainly, in estimating the merits of Crichton, entitled to 
that weight and importance, which the learned l»ogvapher of 
Buchanan has astfgned to i%. 



No. XVllI. 

■ . " ' ' 

ExirnciJrMt the- Ro^^gtuigU, di. Fmntusa of Bocealini ■ 

Giacomo Critonio Sco^'zese, can una sua iroppo superba dufida 
havendo in Pamaso siomacaii i fetiuost, essi con unH acerbafa^ 
cetia ialmenie lo svergognano^ che sevim che segiia la dtspkta, lo 
violenianO a paYtirsi da Patnaso* 

II pmrtenio di natuhi neBe bubhe Lettere Giacomo Critonio 
Scozzese, con tanta inana j^oHa, pbmpa e millantatiotie di se 
stesso alcuni gidni sono giunse a qiiesta Corte, che ne' piu accn- 
pati Vertuosi di questo Stato, i quali benis^mo sanno, che per 
esattamente possedere una sola sdenza, il continuamente stu- 
diarla ottant' anni e tempo briere, il Vedere, che uh giovane di 
venticinque pretendesse di compitamehte posSederle tutte, mosse 
altrettanta nausea, quaiita amnliratione nella piu vil plebe infa- 
rinata di quattro lettere. II Critonio dunque il giomo d(^ il 
suo Ingresso in Pamaso, e nelie porte di tutti i Ginnasii, e nolle 
Colonne di tutti i Portici Delfici fece aiiigere uh foglio molto 
grande, nel quarie con letttere cubitali si vedevano scritte le se- 
guenti pande. No9y Jacobus Critonius JScotus, c^icunque ret juro^ 
positm ex improviso respondebhnus. Questa ardita disfida, che 
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lia infiniti llur riputata arrogffnte, talmente punse gli aninii di' 
<l«g8ti Vertiimd^ cfae molti fiirono quelli^ che nelle piu difficili 
iBciaiSBe d armarano di argomentt tali^ che searameiite apetavano 
di jugukrlo al primo colpo : ma da un aiig^to Poeta Satitico al 
Cidlegio tuttD de i lettorati fu tolto il gusto di qudla di^ttta ; 
p^rdhe la notte ateaaa, die 8^;ui all' affissione deUa disfida, in 
quei fogli ag^imae que' pai^^aiti paired. Mcki hvuolvetbffe, 
vada 4Jt hosteria dd J^akcnCi che U S9f4 mortraifh Quosta 
tanto mordace £u:etia di modo punse ranim^ del Critonio, ishe 
jnen^ di vergogna e di confbaicNie, si parti aubito di Pigmaao. 
Havendo prmm &tto gaper k sua Maesta, die opn sua riputar 
tione non li pareva di poter piu comparire Uk qui^ vertuod> 
che gli haveano fatto lo smacGO di haverlo trattato da bagatteU 
liere^ e da Cftntimbanoo. 



No, XVIII; 



It has beoi already remarked^ that M'Eenzie has applied to 
Criditon^ the description given by Pasquier^ of a yoniig nan 
who, m the year 1443, astonish^ the learned in Ps^s, by ex« 
tiibitions and disputations very similar to those described in the 
text! I own I was very anxious to discover an error in the date 
given by pasquier, and to ma)ce put, on soine good grounds, 
that this passage 9ii^t possibly be a description of Crichton's 
fqppearance in Paria ; :but the. investigation was quite unsuocesa* 
fbL There^«^, I thini^,. be no doubt tl^t Pasquier's young 
man is the safioe person a^.the Ferdinand of Cordova, described 
by Trithemius in the following passage :—^' Verum ista xio^ 
bis 8cribentibU8» Ferrandu^ Corduben^is ad memoriam ^ud« 
tor, qui, anno >fccccxi.v, Juvexus annorum xx^ J^^ aur&tusj 
^krtium, Medeciw, et sacne Theologie Poctor, cum viii equia 
de Hispania venit in .Fian,ciam>,(^t totam Parisiorum scholam^ 
sua mirabili sde^tidy. yertit in strij^orem. Brat eniin omni 
fiumltate scriptoarum doctissimus, vita et conversatione bo* 
nesdsfiimu^, non (sicut ille de quo j^m diximus) arrogans et su* 
perbus, sed humilis mtdtum et reverentia plenus. Memoriter 
tenuit Bibham totam, Nicdaum quoque de Lyrs^ scripta Sane-* 
t« TboQue Aquinati9« Ale^^andri de H9le6^ Joamus ScoU> Bo^ 
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iiayeiitanB> et alicNrum is Thedogia comploriiiin, ; Decxeltm 
quoque^ et onmes utriusqwe juris libroa ; et^ in MedLdnifl^ Ayiceu<« 
nom^ Galefium^ Hippocratem^ et Aristotekm^ atqoe Albertum t 
omnesque !Hulo6op]ui& et Metaphysioes libroft et cmnitietitarii^ ad 
ungaem (ut aiunt) iiieio<»& ooliaervabat. In idlegaMo fnit 
promptisfdnitis^ in Ss£ oido aeiitu% iit nnllo unq^ auperatiuu 
Benique Uliguas Hebrakam, Gneoeib^ T<alammj Azabieani^ et 
Cbaldi^am perfeele l^t^ ampsity aiJ iipiftellexitv fionam a Rcge 
Cttstells missus ontor, in omnibas lialie GaitaBque Gymna«<. 
tais publids dispntans^ conTictt onAnes ; ifise a teniae^ vel in jol* 
niwQ, conTictujB. V^uriade i^wo inter DoGtoi^eal^BurisienseamoTe^ 
batur opinio ; aliis niagnin iUutki ac Deeilione plenum caTillan« 
ttbus^ alijis sentlentibiis <^tnariunu Non defuerant.qui Atiti-^ 
ehristum putainent^ propteir incredibilem sdentiam scripturanimA^ 
qua cunctos mortale^ Yidebatiir e^cellere; Comtnentaria qnfe^\ 
dam in Almagestum Ptolandei edidit^ et Apocalypsim dildi 
Johannifi expo^tione ptildiemma iUustraTit^ Scripsit ingenU 
sui et alia quaedam plei)s& eruditipiiis opuseolay quorum tituloflt 
ad memoriatabac tiee iidn jpotuimus rerocave. li^ Feruaiidtt^ 
erat^ qui Carolo Dud.Burgundionum astiixnomielt TatkiUatione 
longe antea prsdixit interitum^ quern ille qpemena^ Hon snspin 
cabatur esse tam proximuin.^ • 

IJhe manner iti l^bieii Pasquier introdttcel hi$ descn^tion ia: 
a$ foUows : Alluding to a fbrmer cbapter> |«rt of which, he tellst 
u^ had been extracted from a HS. Trbigh he fiometimes- quoted^, 
but of which he neither giteis us the title nor the name of th^* 
author^ he proceeds*—^' 11 faut que j^enfile tout d^une 8fi|1(te 
aVecques le (^apitre precedent ce que i'ay mainliena^t a dedniie^ 
poiir estre retire d\m me^me Atitheur : et yoqs reprwpeJifit^nl^ 
eette histoire en sa simplicity saiis y apporter aiucun &rd, tou& 
y adjousterea plus de foy: car autrement pent ei^tre lapeU'^, 
seriez-vous outrepasser toute hu]p(iaine <^nion. I^ein ep cehiji^ 
an (ditul parknt de Tan mil qUatre ^t^ quarante Wfi) ^% 
un jeuiie hbmme ^ui n'ayoit que yipgt ana ou environ, qu|- 
s9avoit tons les sept arts liberatpc, par le tesmoigi^age de toui^ 

* Tritbemli Chnmicon Sponboiqense* l^x p^l^ 414; 
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Ub <!l^rc6 de I'tTiiiveiinU Ae Pans^, et si B^avbit jbiier de tous left 
hlstraia^nt^^ cliailtei' et deschan'ter i&ieux que nul autre^ peTii- 
dnt, eV ienJanttMet ihieux que diil autre qu'on' s^^eiist a Paris 
nie aiOeturs. Iteto dn &f rt de ^ferre/ Wul ^lis e^ etjouoit 

dffVeip^k 'Atvdi'm^s tef'inerVelffeusemenI;, <^^^ ne 's^y 
odiiitmnuit ; tkr qtikiid ^'iofoH ^^ii&[aiemf 11 he &illoit poiiif 
k- safllir mar liifyfiaf^ <m viligt qiiatife'picirfs a uw 'sault. Item 
il-est^Ms/lnltre''ett Arts^ MiUhtte ett Medecftbe^ t^oc^iu- eh Xibix^ 
IkKJteiir W'DeiJtet, Obcteut^^h lldebtogJeV el^'v^ a' 

dlspir^ !l '!tioi£i^ ifii College de NlafiuH^/ qiii esfionB'plus de^dti- 
qtuihtrd^ ^8 '^paxMd^ tl^lt^' db TtftiiTer^ d&i^fflris^ ei T>la8 
dlelMteniille^^t;it!8'€le^<id^ e^ a'd'baultetaefit l^bhdu ^"foutes 
left qttestiihiB^^bi'cttiti'y a^faictd^^ ^e'c^^st iihe dnnctie'merveilfe 
k'mfteqtSne Y&aMt Veu: '^fefe* il parle Xato fa^' sdl)dl, 
Giteci' Hebrieu*,'C!ddaiqtie/Aikbiqufe, ief pliuleura auti^ lah- 
gages. Iteiri 'ft 'ftrt dbei^ife enarmes, e£ vrayement si un 
hoimne pouvoit virre cent ans sans boire^ sans manger^ sans 
donnir, il n'auroit pas les sciences qu'il a du tout par cceur ap« 
prises^ et pour certam 11^ notis fit tres-gntnd freor ; car il s^ ait 
plus que ne pent s^at^nr nature hmname ; caril reprend tous leg 
qUatre Docteurs de Saioete^Eglise : Bref^ e'eaixle-fla Sapience la 
nompareille chose du monde : £t notta avonsen raftcrtture que 
I'Antiehrist sera engebdre ^ pel« Chrestien^ et de mere Juifue^ 
qui fte fbindra Cfatestieime^ .et chaneun croira qu^cile le soit^ il 
ftera n^ de par le diabk en temps de totttes ^nerres, et que tous 
jennea seront desguisez d'baMt^ Ikuitfetxmieft qu'lMminles." * 

M'Kett^e has made seYeral strange nodfttakeft^ regarding this - 
passage from Pasquier. He first of all affirms that it relates 
to Cricbton. Now the commencement of the sentence^ There 
tame in the year 144^, rentes this at enee ; and accordingly the 
date is omitted in the translation given by this author. He 
next obsenres ttett the account is that of a!n' eye-witness. 
'* Speaking of Crichton*i8 travels to France, and coming to 
Puis," says he, '' it is not to be imagined what consternation 



* Les Recbeiebes de la France de Pasquier, Paris 1633> d)^ xxxix. 
'^JJUioire d*uHJeuHe homme de jfrodigietu: etprit. 
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he raised in that famous university^ as we have it fVom an eye- 
witness^ who gives us this account of it." After which comes the 
mutilated quotation from Posquier. Now Pasquier was not, 
and could not possiUy have heen, an eye-witness to the appear- 
ance of this remarkahle young man, hecause his exhihitions 
took place in the year 1455, and Pasquier lived a century later. 
He accordingly states, that he takes his account from a MS. to 
which he sometimes refers. And lastly, M^Kenzie, as if to put 
an end to all douhts, declares he will subjoin the words of hia 
author* From this we should be led to believe we are to have the 
original passage from Pasquier Recherches : on the contrary, 
M'Eenzie subjoins a Latin translation by Launpy of the passage 
from Pasquier, in which he again omits to give the date of the 
young man's appearance; although on referring to Launoy, 
Historia Regii Gymnasii Navarrse, (p. 364, vol. IV. Opera, 
Launoii^) we find the year 1455 expressly me^itioned. 



In depicting the character of Vincenzo Gk>nzaga, I ought 
not to have omitted, among his better qualities, the patronage 
which he extended to literature. It may be considered as a 
singular destiny, that so celebrated a scholar as Crichton, 
shoidd have &llen the victim of a prince, whose protection and 
&vour extended from the noblest epic poet of his country, to 
its most insignificant novelist, from Tasso to Ascaneo Mori da 
Ceno. '^ Ceno's novels," says Mr Dunlop in his excellent work 
on the History of Fietion, " are dedicated to Vincenzo Gonzaga, 
noted as the assassin of Crichton, and the patron of Tasso.* 



wmmm^mmmmmm*^'^ - — — i^iii^M^p^M^—— —A^ai^,^ 



* History of Fiction, Second edition, vol. U. p. 471. 
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